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PREFACE 


This book is planned to bridge the gap between the various Old 
English readers and Kenneth Sisam’s admirable Fourteenth Century 
Verse and Prose. At present the only available reader is that of 
Joseph Hall, which, for all its virtues, is emphatically not a book 
for any but the specialist who has already received some introduction 
to early Middle English. Various readers covering the whole period 
labour under one handicap or another. They are either out of date 
(as Morris Sc Skeat), out of print, or prohibitive in price (as are 
the various American readers) or else, like F. Mosses excellent 
work, in a foreign language. 

The editors'can hardly hope that their choice of extracts will 
please everyone, though none of the colleagues who have seen the 
list has had serious criticisms to make. Space had to be considered 
if the price of the reader were to be kept within reasonable limits. 
The editors would have liked to include many other pieces, A. Lutel 
Soth Sermun , one of the Lambeth Homilies , more of the religious 
lyrics, or longer extracts from some of the works already repre¬ 
sented. Each of these was balanced against the extracts included, 
and, for one reason or another, had to give way. Moreover, it 
should be emphasized that this book is in no sense intended as an 
anthology of early Middle English literature. It is hoped that the 
student, and indeed the general reader, will derive from it a good 
idea of the varied merits of the literature of an unduly neglected 
period, but it is expected that it will also be used by those whose 
interests are linguistic rather than literary, and for them it has been 
necessary to include a few texts of no great literary value. 

The order of arrangement set a difficult problem, and one which 
.we can hardly claim to have settled to our entire satisfaction. On 
the whole, chronological order would have been the best solution, 
and one which would have allowed the student to see for himself 
the gradual change in style and language during the period. But any 
such arrangement very early proved impracticable. The composition 
of very few of the texts can be dated at all precisely; any such order 
could only be hypothetical, one in which the editors would have 
had little confidence, and one which would have been at the mercy 
of any competent critic. Nor did arrangement by dialects appear 
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more satisfactoiy. For many of the shorter pieces there are not 
sufficient data available by which they can be located with any 
confidence. Such an arrangement would separate pieces which 
by subject essentially belonged together, and within the dialect the 
problem of order would still remain. On the whole the best 
arrangement appeared to be by subject, with a rough chronological 
arrangement within each part. The historical pieces, which include 
the earliest examples of Middle English, naturally come at the 
beginning, with La 5 amon’s Brut acting as a bridge between history 
and romance. Romance is followed by examples of the beast tale, 
didactic and religious pieces, lyrics, and the sole considerable 
surviving example of dramatic composition in early Middle English. 

In pre\ious readers it has been usual to provide one or two 
extracts in a normalized spelling, but the value of this practice has 
not been evident. It is thought that most users of this book will 
approach by way of Old English, and such students will be familiar 
with the comparative lack of consistency in orthography and 
phonology of most medieval texts in the vernacular. Even for those 
to whom this book may act as an introduction to medieval literature 
it has seemed of doubtful value to start with a type of language 
which never in fact existed and must be abandoned almost at once. 
Similar reasons account for the absence of all length-marks in the 
texts. It would have been a simple matter to insert length-marks 
on vowels derived from Old English long vowels and long diph¬ 
thongs, and on those which, according to the rules, should have 
been lengthened in Middle English, but again the result would 
have been a made-up language more or less closely related to the 
real thing. Variations from the norm, due to stress or the workings 
of analogy, are sufficiently frequent to cast doubt on the validity of 
hard-and-fast rules of quantity in Middle English. 

The texts themselves h ve been collated with the manuscripts, 
and some improved readings have been obtained, as at ix. 22 and 
xn. 264. Emendation has been a rare luxury, but capitalization and 
punctuation have necessarily been modernized since diplomatic 
texts would have been out of place in a book of this kind. As far as 
possible the critical apparatus has been kept subordinate, though 
the editors have borne in mind that not all students may be using 
the work for the same purpose. The main attention has been 
directed towards obtaining accuracy of rendering. This is necessary 
because of the peculiar difficulties besetting the translation of Middle 
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English texts, the greatest ot which has been aptly called ‘the ety¬ 
mological fallacy’. On the whole it is easier to get the drift of a 
passage in Middle English than of one in Old English, but the 
latter is in general more idiomatically rendered by the student. 
The translator of Middle English is too often tempted to use the 
corresponding Modern English word, ignoring the considerable 
difference which may have developed in meaning, and produces 
thereby a bastard language, neither Middle nor Modern. For this 
reason particular attention has been paid in the notes to those words 
which have survived into Modern English with a widely different 
meaning, and the gradual change in sense has usually been traced. 
There will be found, too, some notes on syntax. In the present state 
of our knowledge an adequate treatment of this subject would have 
demanded an inordinate amount of space, while the validity of some 
of the statements, appearing as they necessarily must have done in 
a dogmatic and summary form, would have been most doubtful 

, f™ 1 * ntroducti ° n to *e spelling and linguistic forms of 
early Middle English follows the texts, and linguisdc introductions 
to the individual extracts are provided at the beginning of each series 
of notes. For lack of space no such introduction to the literature 

t ?? • rCader may be referred to R- M. Wilson’s Early 

Middle English Literature (London i 939 ), which covers the ground 

Grammatical abbreviations will be found listed at the beginning 

? l0SS " ry u ^P- 2 < 4 - 5 )> abbreviated titles of books and 
periodicals in the bibliography (pp. x-xiii). The convention adopted 

Tv 5 t0 1116 T° Ume and P a S e of Periodicals will be un- 
nuliar to literary students, but it has the merit of eliminating many 

needless commas and full stops. 1/ or II/ can easily be prefxS^o 

the volume number if the periodical has more than one series. 

theBodldln T V authorities of the Bridsh Museum and of 
he Bodleian Library for permission to reproduce the facsimiles and 

^ Cambrid8C “ y ^r lending £ 

abfeTml thC fu rther additi ° nS and sections we have been 
and cdtks impression we owe to the kindness of friends 
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THE TRUE CORRECTION AND EDITION OF 

AUTHORS 

Rash diligence hath don gret preiudice. For these Critiques haue 
often presumed that that which they vnderstand not, is false set 
down; As the Priest, that where he found it written of S. Paul 
Demissus estper sportam [referring to Acts ix. 25, and 2 Corinthians 
xi. 33] mended his book, and made it Demissus est per portam because 
Sporta was a hard word, and out of his reading; and surely their 
errors, though they be not so palpable and ridiculous, yet are of the 
same kind. And therefore, as it hath beene wisely noted, the most 
corrected copies are commonly the least correct. 

[The Two Bookes of Francis Bacon. Of the proficience and 

aduancement of Learning, diuine and humane (London 1605), 11, 
68-69.] 
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I. A WORCESTER FRAGMENT 

The Worcester Fragments are the remains of a MS., some leaves of 
which had been cut up and pasted together to form a cover for 
another book in the Chapter Library at Worcester. These leaves 
have been collected and now form MS. 174 in that collection. When 
complete, the MS. evidently contained a copy of iElfric’s Grammar 
and Glossary , the short poem printed below, and a longer one on the 
Debate of the Soul and the Body. The surviving leaves are written in a 
single hand, dated c . 1180, with the metrical sections written con¬ 
tinuously though the verse-end is usually indicated by a period. 
It is clear that the various pieces were composed at a much earlier 
date. The work of Ailfric was of course in Old English, and it is 
probable that the poems were also originally composed in the 
standard WS. literary dialect, though presumably after the Conquest, 
and roughly modernked by a later scribe writing probably at 
Worcester. The piece below is written in what is evidently a 
development of the OE alliterative line, though perhaps derived 
from the freer and looser type, as developed in oral tradition, rather 
than from the conventional literary line of most of the extant OE 
verse. Nothing is known of the author, though the absence of some 
famous Worcester names, together with the comparatively large 
number of bishops mentioned who were connected with Win¬ 
chester, has led to the suggestion that it may originally have been 
composed in the latter town, presumably towards the end of the 
eleventh century. In theme a close parallel is to be found in the 

lament, by William of Malmesbury, on the position of the English 
at the beginning of the twelfth century: 

England is become the dwelling-place of foreigners and the 
property of strangers. At the present time (i.e. c. 1130) there is 
no Englishman who is either earl, bishop or abbot. Strangers 
prey upon the riches and vitals of England, nor is there any hope 
of an end to this misery, (fiesta Regum , RS. 90, i, 278.) 

All the fragments were printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Fragment 
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of Aelfric*s Grammar , &c. (London 1838), but the best edition of 
this poem is in Hall i, 1; ii, 223 ff. 

The Disuse of English 

[SJanctus Beda was iboren her on Breotene mid us, 

And he wisliche [bee] awende 

pet peo Englise leoden )?urh weren ilerde. 

And he peo c [not]ten unwreih, pe questiuns hote)?, 

5 pa derne d^elnesse pe de[or]wur)?e is. 

Ailfric abbod, pe we Alquin hote)?. 

He was bocare, and pe [fif] bee wende. 

Genesis, Exodus, Vtronomius, Numerus, Leuiticus, 

Pu[rh] peos weren ilaerde ure leoden on Englise. 

10 pet weren peos biscop [es pe] bodeden Cristendom, 

Wilfrid of Ripum, Iohan of Beoferlai, Cu)?b[ert] of Dunholme, 
Oswald of Wireceastre, Egwin of Heoueshame, iEld[elm] of 
Malmesburi, Swi)?)?un, iE)?elwold, Aidan, Biern of Wincasstre, 
[Pau]lin of Rofecaestre, S. Dunston, and S. Ailfeih of Cantoreburi. 
15 peos laefrden] ure leodan on Englise, 

Naes deorc heore liht, ac hit fseire glod. 

[Nu is] peo leore forleten, and pet foie is forloren. 

Nu beop opre leoden peo lae[ref>] ure foie. 

And feole of pen lor)?eines losias)? and pet foie forf» mid. 

20 Nu sad)? [ure] Drihten )?us. Si cut aquila prouocat pullos suos ad 
uolandum , et super eo[s uolitat .] 

This beoj? Godes word to worlde asende, 
pet we sceolen fader fe)? [festen to Him.] 


Critical footnotes are reduced to a minimum, erasures and corrections in the MSS. being, 
reported only when they appear significant. Such footnotes are infrequent except in VI and X. 
Letters and words within square brackets are editorial additions which do not in general need a 
note. 

2 [bee]: three or four letters are cropped or cut away at the end of each MS. line. 

11 Ripum: MS. Sipum. 

21 The beginning of the last surviving MS. line is defective. 



II. THE PETERBOROUGH CHRONICLE 


In iii 6 the greater part of the monastery at Peterborough was 

destroyed by a fire in which perished many or most of its records. 

But apparently the tradition of historical writing was still vigorous 

there; a copy of the Old 'English Chronicle was borrowed from some 

Kentish monastery, probably St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, copied 

up to date, and presumably returned to its original home. The 

Peterborough MS. itself was continued by various hands until the 

end of the annal for 1131. It was then laid aside—the unsettled 

conditions of Stephen’s reign were hardly conducive to historical 

writing—and with the appearance of more settled conditions in 1154 

was brought up to date by the insertion of half a dozen annals 

scattered between the dates 1132 and 1154. Most of the events are 

dated only approximately, and only two of the annals are of any 

length, that for 1137 describing the misery of the country during 

the anarchy, and that for 1140 which gives the main events of the 

war between Stephen and the Empress Matilda. In all probability 

the whole of the annals for 1132-1154 were written at one time, 

soon after 1154. The last few lines of the last annal, which tells of 

the accession of Henry II and the installation of a new abbot of 

Peterborough, are only in part legible. Finally there is no good 

reason to conjecture, as Plummer did, that the MS. has lost one 
final leaf. 

Up to and including the annal for 1131 the Peterborough Chronicle 
is written in what is, in the main, the West Saxon literary language, 
not perhaps so pure as in the fragment (H) containing the annals 
for 1113-14. But during the interval this particular literary language 
appears to have fallen into disuse, and the old spelling traditions 
to have been almost forgotten. Consequently a new literary lan¬ 
guage has had to be developed, based in the main on the spoken 
an g ua ge of the district, but retaining some vague memory of earlier 
scribal conventions. The result of this is that, while the earlier 
annals provide some of the latest examples of the use of the West 
oaxon literary language, those from 1132 to 1154 are the earliest 
examples of Middle English, and in that lies the linguistic importance 
ot this particular text. Not that it is negligible as literature Working 
under the necessity of developing a new literary language, with a 
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prose tradition only half remembered and a confused syntax, the 
later annals are not unworthy of the series of capable and sometimes 
great writers to whom we owe the Old English Chronicle . This 
particular annal is deservedly famous; it has frequently been quoted, 
often mistranslated, by historians, and well deserves its fame. A faint 
undertone of querulousness cannot mar the vividness of the 
description of the state of the country during the anarchy. 
Historically too, although most of the events are dated only 
approximately, the work of this continuator is one of the most 
important sources for the history of the period. 

The Peterborough MS. of the Old English Chronicle is now 
preserved as MS. Laud Misc. 636 in the Bodleian Library. Six MSS., 
including this, were edited by B. Thorpe for the Rolls Series in 1861, 
but the best edition of the complete text of the Peterborough MS. 
is in C. Plummer and J. Earle, Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel (Oxford 
1892). This particular annal is, however, included in most ME 
readers, and treated in greatest detail in Hall. 1 

The Anarchy 

11 37. Dis gasre for pe king Stephne ofer sx to Normandi and 
ther wes underfangen, forpi Sat hi uuenden Sat he sculde ben 
alsuic alse the eom wes, and for he hadde get his tresor; ac he 
to-deld it and scatered sotlice. Micel hadde Henri king gadered 
5 gold and syluer, and na god ne dide me for his saule thar-of. 
pa pe king Stephne to Englalande com, pa macod he his 
gadering xt Oxeneford, and par he nam pe biscop Roger of 
Sereberi, and Alexander biscop of Lincol and te canceler Roger, 
hise neues, and dide alle in prisun til hi iafen up here castles. 
10 pa the suikes undergaton Sat he milde man was and softe and 
god, and na iustise ne dide, pa diden hi alle wunder. Hi hadden 
him manred maked and athes suoren; ac hi nan treuthe ne 
heolden. Alle he waron forsworen and here treothes forloren, 
for auric riceman his castles makede and aganes him heolden, 

15 and fylden pe land ful of castles. Hi suencten suySe pe uurec- 
cemen of pe land mid castel-weorces. pa pe castles uuaren 
maked, pa fylden hi mid deoules and yuele men. pa namen hi 
. pa men pe hi wenden Sat ani god hefden, bathe be nihtes and 
be daies, carlmen and wimmen, and diden heom in prisun efter 
20 gold and syluer, and pined heom untellendlice pining, for ne 

L The best translation is by G. N. Garmon sway. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Every¬ 
man *953)» where at p. xli is noted that Ordericus Vitalises account (viii, 4) of the 
disorders in Normandy after William I*s death is earlier than, and uncommonly close in 
general outline to, part of this annal. 
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n. THE PETERBOROUGH CHRONICLE 

uuaeren naeure nan martyrs swa pined alse hi waeron. Me henged 
up bi the fet and smoked heom mid ful smoke. Me henged bi 
the )?umbes other bi the hefed, and hengen bryniges on her fet. 
Me dide cnotted strenges abuton here haeued and uurythen it 
25 Sat it gaede to pc haernes. Hi diden heom in quarterne par nadres 
and snakes and pades waeron Lnne, and drapen heom swa. Sume 
hi diden in crucethus, Sat is in an cgstc pat was scort, and nareu, 
and undep, and dide scaerpe stanes pcrinnc, and )?rengde pc 
man )?aer-inne, Sat him braecon alle pc limes. In mani of pc 
30 castles waeron lof and grin, Sat waeron rachenteges Sat twa opcr 
thre men hadden onoh to baeron onne; pat was sua maced, Sat is 
faestned to an beom, and diden an scaerp iren abuton pa. mannes 
throte and his hals, Sat he ne myhte nowiderwardes, ne sitten ne 
lien ne slepen, oc baeron al Sat iren. Mani )?usen hi drapen mid 
35 hungaer. I ne can ne I ne mai tellen alle pc wunder ne alle pc 
pines Sat hi diden wreccemen on pis land, and Sat lastede pa xix 
wintre wile Stephne was king, and aeure it was uuerse and 
uuerse. Hi laeiden gaeildes on the tunes aeure umwile, and 
clepeden it tenserie. pa pc uureccemen ne hadden nan more to 
40 gyuen, pa raeueden hi and brendon alle the tunes, Sat wel pu 
myhtes faren al a daeis fare sculdest thu neure finden man in tune 
sittende, ne land tiled, pa was corn daere and fle [s]c and caese and 
butere, for nan ne waes o pc land. Wreccemen sturuen of 
hungaer; sume ieden on aelmes pc waren sumwile ricemen, sume 
45 flugen ut of lande. Wes naeure gaet mare wreccehed on land, ne 
naeure hethen men werse ne diden pan hi diden, for ouer sithon 
ne forbaren hi nouther circe ne cyrceiaerd, oc namen al pc god 
Sat )?arinne was, and brenden sythen pc cyrce and altegaedere. 
Ne hi ne forbaren biscopes land ne abbotes ne preostes, ac 
50 raeueden munekes and clerekes, and aeuric man other pc ouer- 
myhte. Gif twa men opcr iii coman ridend to an tun, al pc 
tunscipe flugaen for heom—wenden Sat hi waeron raeueres. pe 
biscopes and leredmen heom cursede aeure, oc was heom naht 
)?arof, for hi uueron al forcursaed and forsuoren and forloren. 
35 War-sae me tilede, pc erthe ne bar nan corn, for pc land was al 
fordon mid suilce daedes, and hi saeden openlice Sat Christ slep, 
and his halechen. Suilc and mare panne we cunnen saein, we 
J>oleden xix wintre for ure sinnes. On al pis yuele time heold 
Martin abbot his abbotrice xx wintre and half gaer and viii 
60 daeis, mid micel suinc, and fand pc munekes and te gestes al pat 
heom behoued, and heold mycel carited in the hus, and pop- 
wethere wrohte on pc circe and sette )?arto landes and rentes, and 


58 poleden: MS. polenden 
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goded it suythe, and last it refen, and brohte heom into pe neuux 
mynstre on Sanct Petres masssedasi mid micel wurtscipe. Dat 
65 was anno ab incarnatione do mini mcx /, a combustion£ loci xxiii. And 
he for to Rome, and pasr wass wasl underfangen fram pc Pape 
Eugenie, and begast thare priuilegies, an of alle pc landes of 
pabbotrice, and an-oper of pe landes pe lien to pe circewican; 
and gif he leng moste liuen, alse he mint to don of pe horder- 
70 wycan. And he begast in landes pat ricemen hefden mid 
strengthe. Of Willelm Malduit pe heold Rogingham pas castel 
he wan Cotingham and Estun; of Hugo of Walteruile he uuan 
Hyrtlingberi and Stanewig and lx solidos of Aldewingle aslc 
gasr. And he makede manie munekes and plantede winiasrd, and 
75 makede mani weorkes, and wende pe tun betere pan it asr wass, 
and wass god munec and god man, and forpi him luueden God 
and gode men. 

Nu we willen sasgen sumdel wat belamp on Stephnes kinges 
time. On his time pe Iudeus of Noruuic bohton an Christen cild 
80 bcforen Estren, and pineden him alle pe ilce pining c 5 at ure 
Drihten was pined; and on Lang-Fridasi him on rode hengen for 
ure Drihtines luue, and sythen byrieden him — wenden ftat it 
sculde ben forholen, oc ure Dryhtin atywede < 5 at he was hali 
martyr, and to munekes him namen and bebyried him heglice in 
85 pe minstre, and he maket pur ure Drihtin wunderlice and 
manifasldlice miracles, and hatte he Sanct Willelm. 



m. THE PROCLAMATION OF HENRY ID 


This proclamation, issued in 1258, marks the momentary emergence 
of English as an official language. In the early post-Conquest years 
English had remained the language of the royal chancery, and many 
of the official documents of the Conqueror were in English. But 
during the following reign such documents in the vernacular 
become scarce and fail entirely with the beginning of the twelfth 
century. After that Latin, and later Anglo-French, remain the only 
official languages until the very end of the thirteenth century, the 
only exceptions being a charter in English, issued in 1155, i n which 
Henry II confirms to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the monks 
of Christ Church their lands and privileges of jurisdiction, and this 
proclamation. The Proclamation 1 itself was issued in confirmation 
of the Provisions of Oxford , a charter of rights extorted from the king 
by the barons in 1258. It was issued in French and English, and 
perhaps also in Latin, and the presence of the English version 
is no doubt to be connected with the nationalist reaction during 
the reign of Henry III led by Simon de Montfort, when one of the 
items on the rebels’ programme is said to have been the extirpation 
of all who could not speak English. As indicated at the end of the 
Proclamation a copy of it was to be sent to every shire in England 
an to Ireland, and two of these English copies have survived. One, 
preserved in the Bodleian, was the copy sent to Oxfordshire, while 
the other, preserved in the Public Record Office, has Huntingdon 
as its destination, though the note at the end suggests that it may 
rat er have been the version from which the different copies were 
to e made. It is this copy which is printed below, since it appears 

? r j S i Cnt ^ on< ^ on dialect of the period more nearly than does 
e ° eian MS., and the importance of this work linguistically 
es in e fact that it gives us the earliest example of the London 
a e ct in Middle English. Originally the London dialect seems to 
ave een mainly southern or south-eastern in character, but by 
ne fourteenth century it had become in the main East Midland, 
enough with some southern forms still remaining. This particular 


M. 'I)* ^ / .°P €n ) an ^ is entered in the Patent Rolls (43 Henry III 

and 73-4 (Cambridge 1908)** ^°° k ^ Engluh °^ cial Historical Documents, Part I, pp. 60 
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text appears to show a mixture of Southern and Midland forms, no 
doubt characteristic of the London English of the time, and 
illustrating the gradual transition from a Southern to a Midland 
basis. 

A facsimile of the version in the Public Record Office is given by 
W. W. Skeat, English Dialects (Cambridge 1912), and it has been 
frequently printed, as for example by Emerson, Brandi and Zippel, 
etc. The Bodleian version was printed by Skeat in the Transactions 
of the Philological Society , 1880-1. The French version will be found 
in Brandi and Zippel, and in H. Hall, p. 73. 

A. Proclamation 

Henri, purj Godes fultume King on Engleneloande, Lhoauerd 
on Yrloande, Duk on Normandi, on Aquitaine, and Eorl on 
Aniow, send igretinge to alle hise holde, ilirde and ileawede, on 
Huntendoneschire. past witen ^e wel alle past we willen and 
5 vnnen past, past vre rasdesmen alle, oper pe moare dasl of heom, 
past beop ichosen pur^ us and pur^ paet loandes folk on vre 
kuneriche, habbep idon and shullen don in pe worpnesse of 
Gode and on vre treowpe, for pe freme of pe loande pur^ pe 
bes^te of pan toforeniseide redesmen, beo stedefasst and ile- 
10 stinde in alle pinge a buten asnde. And we hoaten alle vre 
treowe in pe treowpe past heo vs o^en, past heo stedefasstliche 
healden and swerien to healden and to werien po isetnesses past 
beon imakede and beon to makien, pur^ pan toforeniseide 
rasdesmen, oper pur^ pe moare dasl of heom, alswo alse hit is 
15 biforen iseid; and past ashc oper helpe past for to done bi pan 
ilche ope a3enes alle men ri^t for to done and to foangen. And 
noan ne nime of loande ne of e^te wherpur3 pis bes^te mu3e 
beon ilet oper iwersed on onie wise. And 3T oni oper onie cumen 
her on3enes, we willen and hoaten past alle vre treowe heom 
20 healden deadliche ifoan. And for past we willen past pis beo 
stedefasst and lestinde, we senden 3ew pis writ open, iseined wip 
vre seel, to halden amanges 5ew ine hord. Witnesse vsseluen 
ast Lundene pane e3tetenpe day on pe monpe of Octobre, in pe 
two and fowerti3pe 5eare of vre cruninge. And pis wes idon 
25 astforen vre isworene redesmen, Boneface Archebischop on 
Kanterburi, Walter of Cantelow, Bischop on Wirechestre, Simon 
of Muntfort, Eorl on Leirchestre, Richard of Clare, Eorl on 
Glowchestre and on Hurtford, Roger Bigod, Eorl on North- 

1-32 A.U the personal names , with the exception of Perres, Geffree and lames are abbreviated 
in the MS. 26 Kanterburi: MS. Kantfrbur’. 
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folke and Marescal on Engleneloande, Perres of Sauueye, 
30 Willelm of Fort, Eorl on Aubemarle, Iohan of Plesseiz, Eorl on 
Warewik, Iohan Geffrees sune, Perres of Muntfort, Richard of 
Grey, Roger of Mortemer, lames of Aldithele, and aetforen o)?re 
ino3e. 

And al on )?o ilche worden is isend into aeurihce o)?re shcire 
3 5 ouer al pxre kuneriche on Engleneloande, and ek in-tel Irelonde. 



rv. THE SONG OF LEWES 


A considerable amount of political poetry has survived from the 
ME period, and examples are extant in all three of the languages 
which were then in use. But the surviving ME poems on the 
subject date mostly from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
vary in length from the pregnant couplet on the fourteenth year of 
Richard II: 

The ax was sharpe, the stokke was harde. 

In the xiiii yere of Kyng Richarde, 

to important works such as Piers Plowman , Richard the Redeless (now 
better known as Mum and the Sothsegger) y etc. The only political 
poem dating from the thirteenth century which has survived in its 
entirety is one celebrating the defeat of Henry III, and more particu¬ 
larly the discomfiture of Richard of Cornwall, 1 at the battle of Lewes. 
But although this is the earliest extant political poem in English, 
there are many references to similar poetry of an earlier date, and 
odd fragments of it still survive. 

The Song of Lewes is preserved in the British Museum Harley 2253, 
a famous anthology to which we owe much of our knowledge of the 
medieval lyric. It was apparently written at Leominster during the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century, and so in a West Midland 
dialect, though the rhymes indicate that some of the lyrics were 
probably composed in other areas. The poem has frequently been 
printed; most recently by Carleton Brown, but also in various 
editions of the Harley lyrics, by T. Wright, Political Songs of Lngland 
(Camden Society 1839), and in some ME readers. 

The Song of Lewes 

SitteJ> alle stille ant herkne]? to me I 
pe kyn[g] of Alemaigne, bi mi leaute, 
pritti )?ousent pound askede he 
Forte make pe pees in pe countre, 

5 Ant so he dude more. 

Richard, pah pou be euer trichard, 

Tricchen shalt pou neuermore! 

1 For whom see N. Denholm-Young’s monograph (Oxford 1947). C. B£mont, Simon 
de Montfort (Oxford 1930) and Sir F. Maurice Powicke, King Henry III and tbe Lord 
Edward (Oxford 1947) are also valuable for the period. 
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Richard of Alemaigne, whil pat he wes kyng. 
He spende al is tresour opon swyuyng, 
io Hauep he nout of Walingford o ferlyng; 

Let him habbe ase he brew, bale to drvng, 
Maugre Wyndesore. 

Richard, & c. 

pe kyng of Alemaigne wende do ful wel. 

He saisede pe mulne for a castel, 

15 Wi]? hare sharpe swerdes he grounde pe stel. 
He wende pat pe sayles were mangonel. 

To helpe Wyndesore. 

Richard, &c. 


pe kyng of Alemaigne gederede ys host, 

Makede him a castel of a mulne-post, 

20 Wende wi)? is prude ant is muchele bost, 

Brohte from Alemayne mony sori gost, 

To store Wyndesore. 

Richard, &c. 

By God pat is abouen ous, he dude muche synne 
pat lette passen ouer see pe erl of Warynne; 

25 He hap robbed Engelond, pe mores ant p[e] fenne. 
pe gold ant pe seluer ant yboren henne, 

For loue of Wyndesore. 

Richard, See. 


Sire Simond de Mountfort hap suore bi ys chyn, 
Heuede he nou here pe erl of Waryn, 

30 Shulde he neuer-more come to is yn, 

Ne wi]? sheld ne wi)? spere ne wi)? opet gyn. 

To help of Wyndesore. 

Richard, &c. 



Sire Simond de Montfort hap suore bi ys top, 
Heuede he nou here Sire Hue de Bigot, 

Al he shulde quite here tuelfmone)? scot, 
Shulde he neuermore wi)? his fot pot. 

To helpe Wyndesore. 

Richard, See. 
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Be pe luef, be pe loht. Sire Edward, 
pou shalt ride sporeles o py lyard 
40 A 1 pe ryhte way to Douere ward; 

Shalt pou neuermore breke foreward. 
Ant pat rewep sore. 

Edward, pou dudest ase a shreward, 
Forsoke pyn ernes lore. 

45 Richard, pah pou be euer trichard, 

Tricchen shalt pou neuermore; 



V. THE CHRONICLE OF ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER 


The chronicle which goes under the name of Robert of Gloucester 

exists in two different versions, the fullest of which contains some 

12,000 verses, and it seems probable that Robert himself can have 

been responsible for part only of it. In all probability the work of at 

least three different authors is represented in the two extant versions. 

The first of these was apparently a monk of Gloucester, whose name 

is unknown, who, towards the end of the thirteenth century, wrote 

a verse history in some 9,000 lines beginning with the destruction 

of Troy and ending with the death of Henry I. Soon afterwards a 

monk named Robert, probably also from Gloucester, revised the 

work of his predecessor and, by the addition of a further 3,000 lines, 

carried on the story to the death of Henry HI. Then, early in the 

fourteenth century, still another monk of Gloucester again revised 

the work of the first writer and added to it a brief independent 

continuation of some 600 lines. Consequently, although the whole 

chronicle usually goes under the name of Robert of Gloucester, of 

whom in any case nothing but the name is known, it must be 

remembered that he was in fact responsible only for the last 3,000 

lines of the longer version, and had nothing whatever to do with 
the shorter one. 

The earlier part of the work appears to be based mainly on 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and, when he ends, on various monastic 
chronicles, though in addition oral tradition has been used fairly 
freely. Only in the part due to Robert of Gloucester himself, when 
he begins to deal with more or less contemporary events, is the 
chronicle of any value as a historical source. Robert had apparently 
lived through the civil wars of Henry Ill's reign, and he gives 
interesting details of the course of events, and especially of the 
battle of Evesham. From a literary point of view the work is of 
perhaps more interest than might have been expected. None of the 
authors was a poet, and in fact they make no attempt at poetry. 
They wr ite in verse simply because the only other vernacular 
histories known to them, the Anglo-French ones, were in verse. 
Nevertheless, they manage their lines capably, and Robert himself 
nas a talent for vivid descriptive detail. But it is perhaps more 
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particularly the reflection of the author’s own personality, genuine, 
sincere, and direct, which adds flavour to his writings. 

The longer version, with which alone we are concerned, is 
preserved in British Museum Cotton Caligula A xi (early fourteenth 
century), Harley 201 (c. 1400), and several later MSS. The Cottonian 
MS. was edited by W. Aldis Wright in 1887 for the Rolls Series, and 
the Harleian MS. by T. Heame (Oxford 1724). The extracts below 
are taken from the Cottonian MS. and correspond with lines 
7537-7547 and 11668-771, in Wright’s edition. 


( 7537 ) 
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pus com, lo, Engelond in-to Normandies hond: 

And pe Normans ne coupe speke po bote hor owe speche, 
And speke French as hii dude atom, and hor children dude also 
So pat heiemen of pis lond, pat of hor blod come, [teche, 
Holdep alle pulke speche pat hii of horn nome; 

Vor bote a man conne Frenss me telp of him lute. 

Ac lowe men holdep to Engliss, and to hor owe speche jute. 
Ich wene per ne bep in al pe world contreyes none 
pat ne holdep to hor owe speche, bote Engelond one. 

Ac wel me wot uor to conne bope wel it is, 

Vor pe more pat a mon can, pe more wurpe he is. 


The Battle of Evesham 

(11668) 

po was Sir Simond is fader at Hereforde iwis. 

Mid mani god man of Engelond, and also of Walis. 
He wende him out of Hereford mid vair ost inou, 

15 And toward Keningwurpe ajen is sone he drou. 

And was hor beire porpos to bi-closi hor fon. 

As wo seip in eiper half, and to ssende horn echon. 
So pat Sir Simon pe olde com pe Monendai iwis 
To a toun biside Wircetre pat Kemeseie ihote is. 

20 pe Tiwesday to Euesham he wende pe morweninge. 
And pere he let him and is folc prestes massen singe, 
And pojte to wende norpward is sone vor to mete. 
Ac pe king nolde a vot bote he dinede oper ete. 

And Sir Simon pe jonge and is ost at Alcestre were, 
25 And nolde panne wende a vot ar hii dinede pere. 
pulke to diners deluol were alas, 

Vor mani was pe gode bodi pat per-poru islawe was. 
Sir Edward and is poer sone come po ride 
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To pe norphalf of pe toun, bataile uor to abide. 

30 po Sir Simon it iwuste, and hii pat wip him were, 

Sone hii lete horn armi and hor baners arere. 
pe bissop Water of Wurcetre asoiled horn alle pere, 

And prechede horn pat hii adde of dtp pe lasse fere, 
pen wei euene to hor fon a Godes half hii nome, 

35 And wende pat Sir Simon pe 5onge a3en horn c[ome]. 
po hii come into pe feld, and Sir Simond isei 
Sir Edwardes ost and opere al-so nei. 

He avisede pe ost suipe wel, and porn Godes grace 
He hopede winne a day pe maistrie of pe place. 

40 po sei he per biside, as he bihuld aboute, 

pe erles baner of Gloucetre and him mid al is route 
As him vor to close in pe oper half ywis. 

‘Ou^’, he sede, ‘redi folk and wel iwar is pis, 

And more conne of bataile pan hii coupe biuore. 

45 Vr soules’, he sede, ‘abbe God, vor vr bodies bep hore. 

Sir Henri’, he sede to his sone, ‘pis hap imad pi prute; 

Were pi broper icome, hope we mi^te 5ute’. 

Hii bitoke lif and soule to Godes grace echon, 

And in-to bataile smite, vaste among hore fon, 

And as gode kni^tes to grounde slowe anon, 
pat hor fon flowe sone picke manion. 

Sir Warin of Bassingbourne, po he pis isei, 

Biuore he gan prikie, and to grede an hei, 

A^en traitors, a^en, and habbep in ower po^t 
5 5 Hou villiche at Lewes ^e were to grounde ibro^t. 

Turnep a^en and penchep pat put power al oure is, 

And we ssole as vor no^t ouercome vr fon iwis’. 
po was pe bataile strong in eiper side alas; 

Ac atten ende was binepe pulke pat feblore was, 

60 And Sir Simond was aslawe, and is folk al to grounde; 

More murpre are nas in so lute stounde, 

Vor pere was werst Simond de Mountfort aslawe, alas, 

And Sir Henri is sone, pat so gentil kni^t was. 

And Sir Hue pe Despencer, pe noble iustise, 

^5 And Sir Peris de Mountfort, pat stronge were and wise, 

Sir Wiliam de Verous, and Sir Rauf Basset also, 

Sir [Ion] de Sein Ion, Sir Ion Diue perto. 

Sir Wiliam] Trossel, Sir Gileberd of Eisnesfelde, 

And mani god bodi were aslawe pere in pulke felde. 

70 And among alle opere mest reupe it was ido, 

Pat Sir Simon pe olde man de-membred was so, 

61 arc: MS. 3are with 3 erased. 
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Vor Sir Wiliam Mautrauers, ponk nabbe he non, 

Carf him of fet and honde, and is limes manion. 

And pat mest pite was, hii ne bileuede nou5t pis, 

75 pat is priue membres hii ne corue of iwis. 

And is lieued hii smiten of, and to Wigemor it sende 
To Dam Maud pe Mortimer, pat wel foule it ssende; 

And of al pat me him bilimede hii ne bledde no^t, me sede. 
And pe harde here was is lich pe nexte wede. 

80 Suich was pe morpre of Euesham, uor bataile non it nas, 
And perwip Iesu Crist wel vuele ipaied was. 

As He ssewede bi tokninge grisliche and gode, 

As it vel of Him-sulue, po He deide on pe rode, 
pat pom al pe middelerd derkhede per was inou. 

85 Also pe wule pe godemen at Euesham me slou. 

As in pe norpwest a derk weder per aros. 

So demliche suart inou pat mani man agros. 

And ouercaste it pojte al J>ut lond, pat me m^te vnnepe ise, 
Grisloker weder J>an it was ne rn^te an erpe be, 

90 An vewe dropes of reine per velle grete inou. 

pis tokninge vel in pis lond, po me pis men slou, 

Vor f>retti mile panne, pis isei Roberd, 

pat verst pis boc made, and was wel sore aferd. 

Louerdinges per were inome at Euesham manion, 

95 As Sir Vnfrai de Boun, Sir Ion le Fizlon, 

And Simondes sone, de Mountfort Sir Gwy, 

Sir Baudewine de Wake, Sir Ion de Vescy, 

Sir Henri de Hastinges, and Sir Nicole iwis 
De Segraue was pe re inome, and also Sir Piers 
100 And Sir Roberd pat Sir Peris de Mountfort sones were, 
puse and wel mo were inome in pulke morpre pere. 

Ac pe Welsse fot-men pat per were manion 

At pe biginninge of pe bataile bigonne to fle echon, 

And come pom Teuskesburi, and pere men of pe toune 
105 Slowe horn al to grounde, pat pere hii leie per doune. 

So picke bi strete pat reupe it was to se, 

And grace nadde non of horn, to fi^te ne to fle. 
po pe bataile was ido, and pe godemen aslawe were, 

Sir Simond pe 3onge com to mete is fader pere . 
no He mi^te po at is diner abbe bileued al-so wel. 

As me sei)?, ‘Wan ich am ded make me a caudeP. 

And po me tolde him bi pe wei, wuch pe ende was per , 

He turnde a^en to Keningwur)?e, wel longe him )?ou3te efr]. 
He mi3te segge wan he com, ‘Lute ich abbe iwonne; 

115 Ich mai honge vp min ax, febliche ich abbe agonne’. 



VI. LA 3 AMON’S BRUT 

Nothing is known of l^amon’s career apart from the information 
given in the opening lines of his work. He lived towards the end of 
the twelfth century and was a parish priest of what is now Areley 
Kings in Worcestershire; his name suggests that he had some 
Scandinavian blood. Being interested in history he decided to deal 
with the history of the Britons, for which he quotes authorities in 
his preface ( 11 . 16-27). Yet his only written source appears to have 
been the metrical translation by Wace of Geodrey of Monmouth’s 
Historia Regum Britanniae , and it seems certain that the text of Wace 
used by La3amon differed a good deal from that printed by Le Roux 
de Lincy. In any case, La5amon treats his source freely enough, 
with frequent omissions and expansions, and in addition seems to 
have drawn mdependently on the floating oral traditions (Welsh as 
well as English) of the neighbourhood, and so to have introduced 
much new material into his work (see G. J. Visser, Layamon an 
Attempt at Vindication , Assen 1935). The result is a poem of some 
16,000 alliterative lines telling the history of Britain from the 
an ng o Brutus hence the title which has been given to it—to 
the death of CadwaUader; undoubtedly one of the most significant 
and important of ME. poems. Its more specifically English charac¬ 
teristics have been emphasized (see H. C. Wyld, 6 RES i ff.) and 

perhaps exaggerated. His use of the alliterative line, vivid descrip¬ 
tions of the sea, delight in arms, armour and battle, the insistence 
on t e part played by Fate, and an emphasis on loyalty and the 
on s of kinship, no doubt owe much to native models. But in 
addition La 5 amon has certainly been influenced by contemporary 
enc romance. Many of his characters show the influence of the 

r r C r ° mances of chivalry; his predilection for the marvellous 
connects him with the romance rather than with the epic; and the 

the infl ^ Wn f u s . his histor y ln verse . not prose, is probably due to 
ue influence of his source. 

particular importance of the work lies in the fact that it is 
devfl fSt ^ USC ^ English of ^ subjects which were later to be 
in de PCd 35 th f- MattCr ° f Britain ' Layamon follows his authorities 
new 1 °,. ^ 1 cBs P ro P ort i onate amount of space to Arthur. Many 
C s are added to the story, and the characterisation of the 


2 


17 
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king has been completely changed. In Wace, naturally enough, he 
is pictured as a contemporary feudal king: in Layamon he has been 
made into a more individual figure and approaches rather to the 
Germanic hero than to the knight of chivalry. 

The alliterative verse used by La3amon appears to derive rather 
from the popular poetry of OE and early ME than from the strict 

classical line as seen for example in Beowulf. Although very little of 
it has survived, there appears to have existed in OE, by the side of 

the purely literary poetry, a much looser popular type which 
retained its hold on the common people long after the literary 
tradition had been shattered by the Conquest. Certainly there are 
considerable differences between the alliteradve line as used in 
Layamon and the usual type in OE. Stylistically the parallelism 
which is so characterisdc a feature of OE poetry has been almost 
completely lost, enjambement is rare, much of the specifically poetic 
vocabulary has vanished, and along with it the kenning has fallen 
into almost complete disuse, though on the other hand similes are 
rather more common. Metrically the rhythm has become purely 
accentual, the structure of the line has become freer with a greater 
number of unaccented syllables; most of the specific OE types of 
half-line have disappeared, and rhyme and assonance are more 

common. 

The Brut is extant in two MSS., the Bridsh Museum Cotton 
Caligula A ix (c. 1225), and Cotton Otho C xm ( c . 1250), which 
suffered a good deal in the Cottonian fire; the earlier of these appears 
to have been written in approximately the same dialect as that which 
mustd^ave been used by the author. The scribe of the later MS., 
however, was not content with the mechanical copying usual with 
medieval scribes, but abbreviated and altered his original consider¬ 
ably. More particularly he often substituted a less archaic word or 
phrase, changed a specifically poetic word for one nearer to the 
language of everyday life, or replaced the English word of his 
original by a French loan-word. The result is that a comparison of 
the two texts throws considerable light on the changes of vocabulary 
which have taken place during the years separating them. Never¬ 
theless, despite such alterations the two versions are obviously closely 
connected, and are probably independent copies of the same original. 

The only complete edition of the two texts is that by Sir Frederic 
Madden (London 1847), but selections were edited by J. Hall 
(Oxford 1924). and extracts appear in most ME readers. A new 
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edition of the two MSS. is in preparation by Professor G. L. Brook 
for the Early English Text Society. 1 

The extracts below are taken from Caligula A rx, but it has 
seemed desirable to illustrate the variation between the two texts by 
printing on the opposite page the version of the first extract from 
Humfrey Wanley’s printed copy of the burnt leaf of Otho C xm, 
and by indicating in the other extracts omissions and changes made 
by the later scribe, omitted lines and passages being shown by the 
use of single quotes at the beginning and at the end. 

Wanley’s transcript from Otho C xm, f. i, is printed at p. 237 
of G. Hickes, Antiques Literatures Septentrionalis Liber Alter (Oxford 
1705). It should be noted that Wanley, while using the continental 
capital in God (10, 25) and Godes (30), prints yde (3), enylond (7), 
en^lene (9), y n (14), en^lisse (17), finyes (26), toydere (27), ydne 
(29), spy toydere (32), after the fashion of his time. As in none of 
these forms does 3 represent a semi-vowel or a front or back voiced 

• a - ^ are written with the 

continental g (see, for example, the facsimile facing p. xxxviii in the 

first volume of Madden’s edition), it is believed that the spellings 

given at p. 21 represent more faithfully what was in the burnt 
original. 


(Uni ™ ity ° f 
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The Author and his Sources (C) 

Incipit hystoria brutonum . 

An preost wes on leoden, Layamon wes ihoten. 

He wes LeouenaSes sone; lic 5 e him beo Drihten. 

He wonede at Ernh^e, at seSelen are chirechen, 

Vppen Seuarne-stape, sel par him puhte, 

5 On-fest Radestone, per he bock radde. 

Hit com him on mode, and on his mern ponke, 
pet he wolde of Engle pa aeSelaen tellen; 

Wat heo ihoten weoren and wonene heo comen, 
pa Englene londe asrest ahten, 
io JEfcer pan flode pe from Drihtene com, 
pe al her a-quelde quic pat he funde, 

Buten Noe and Sem, Japhet and Cham, 

And heore four wiues pe mid heom weren on archen. 
La3amon gon liften wide 5ond pas leode, 

15 And bi-won pa aeftela boc, pa he to bisne nom. 

He nom pa Engiisca boc, pa makede seint Beda. 

An oper he nom on Latin, pe makede seinte Albin, 
And pe feire Austin, pe fulluht broute hider in. 

Boc he nom pe pridde, leide per amidden, 

20 pa makede a Frenchis clerc, 

Wace wes ihoten, pe wel coupe writen. 

And he hoe 3ef pare seSelen yElienor[e] 
pe wes Henries quene, pes he^es kinges. 

La3amon leide peos boc, and pa leaf wende; 

25 He heom leofliche bi-heold, lipe him beo Drihten. 
Feperen he nom mid fingren, and fiede on boc-felle, 
And pa sopere word sette to-gadere. 

And pa pre boc prumde to are. 

Nu bidden Layamon alcne seftele mon, 

30 For pene almiten Godd, 

pet peos boc rede, and leornia peos runan, 
pet he peos soSfeste word segge to sumne, 

For his fader saule, pa hine fort) brouhte. 

And for his moder saule, pa hine to monne iber, 

35 And for his awene saule, pat hire pe selre beo. 

AmeN. 


29 biddcC: MS. bidded. 
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The Author and his Sources (O) 

Incipit Prologus libri Brutotium 

A prest was in londe, Laweman was hote. 

He was Leucais sone; lef him beo Driste. 

He wonede at Ernleie wid pan gode cnipte 
Uppen Seuarne—merie per him pohte— 

5 Faste bi Radistone, per heo bokes radde. 

Hit com him on mode and on his ponke, 
pat he wolde of Engelond pe ristnesse telle; 

Wat pe men hi-hote weren and wanene hi comen. 
pe Englene lond arrest afden 
io After pen flode pat fram God com, 
pat al ere acwelde cwic pat hit funde, 

Bote Noe and Sem, Iaphet and Cam, 

And hire four wifes pat mid ham pere weren. 
Loweman gan wende, so wide so was pat londe 

And nom pe Englisse boc pat makede seint Bede. 
Anoper he nom of Latin, pat makede seint Albio. 
Boc he nom pan pridde, an leide par amidde, 
pat makede Austin, pat follost broste hider in. 

20 


Laweman pes bokes bieolde, an pe leues tornde. 

25 He ham loueliche bi-helde; fulste God pe mipde. 

Fepere he nom mid fingres and wrot mid his hande. 
And pe sope word sette togedere, 

And pane hilke boc tock us to bisne. 

Nu biddep Laweman echne godne mon 
30 For pe mis tie Godes loue 
pat pes boc redep 

pat he pis sopfast word segge togadere, 

And bidde for pe saule 

A , r P at hine to manne strende, 

3 5 And tor his owene soule, pat hire pe bet bifalle. 


8 wanene: Wanley wanene. 


Amen. 
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Arthur s Court 

( I 99 J°) 

pa pe Arftur wes king, haer[c]ne nu seollic ping, 

He wes mete-custi xlche quike monne, 

Cniht mid pan bezste, wunder ane kene. 

He wes pan ^ungen for fader, pan alden for frouer, 

40 And wit> pan vnwise wunder ane sturnne; 

Woh him wes wunder la$, and pat rihte a leof. 
c iElc of his birlen, and of his bur-pxinen. 

And his ber-cnihtes, gold beren an honden. 

To ruggen and to bedde, iscrud mid gode-webbe,’ 

45 Nefde he neure naenne coc, pet he nes keppe swi( 5 e god; 
‘Neuter nanes cnihtes swein, pat he naes bald pein.’ 
pe king heold al his hired mid habere blise, 

And mid swulche pinges he ouer-com alle kinges. 

Mid rael^ere strengtie, and mid riche dome. 

50 ‘Swulche weoren his custes pat al uolc hit wuste.’ 

Nu wes Ar$ur god king; his hired hine lufede, 

JEc hit wes cut) wide of his kinedome. 


The Battle with Colgrim 

(20070) 

per com Ar$ur him a3ein, 5am mid his fehte. 

In ane brade forde pa ferden heom imetten; 

5 5 Fastliche on sloven ‘snelle heore kenpen/ 

Feollen pa useie, ‘uolden to grunde.’ 

per wes muchel blod-gute, balu per wes riue, 

‘Brustlede scasftes, beornes per ueollen.’ 
pat isaeh Artmr, on mode him wes unnefte. 

60 Artmr hine bitiohte whaet he don mahte. 

And thehte hine a bacward in enne uald brade. 
pa wenden his feond pat he flam walde; 
pa wes glad Colgrim, and al his ferde mid him. 

‘Heo wenden pat Artmr mid arhredfte weore afalked pere’, 

65 And tu^en ouer pat water alse heo wode weoren. 
pa Artiur pat isah, pat Colgrim him wes swa neh, 

And heo weoren beien bihalues pan wateren, 
pus seide Artmr, aftelest kingen: 

40 C. winder ane: O. wonderliche. 41 O. Woh him was swi^e ioj?, and riht him was 
swi^e leof. 45 swiCe: C. swide. 47 hired: O. folk. O. to-gadere mid biisse. 
51 his hired: O. al folk. 53b O. redi to fihte. 57 blod-gute, balu: O. blod 

i^ote, and wowe. 59b O. fat 3am lute lofuede. 61 thehte, uald: O. teh, felde. 

62 feond: O. fon. 63 al his ferde: O. his iveres. 65a O. and after him wendc. 

67 bihalues: O. in on half. 68b O. and spac to his cnihtes. 
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100 
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“Iseo 3 e mine Bruttes, here us bihalfues, 

70 Ure iuan uulle—Crist heom aualle— 

Colgrim pene stronge ut of Sxx-londe. 

His cun i pisse londe ure selderne aqualden; 

Ah nu is pe dad icumen pe Drihten haue® idemed, 
pat he seal pat lif leosen, and leosien his freonden, 

OSer we sculle dxde beon, ne mu 3 e we hine quic iseon. 
Scullen Sasxisce men sor 3 en ibiden, 

‘And we wreken wurhliche ure wine-maies’.” 

Vp brand Ar®ur his sceld foren to his breosten, 

And he gon to rusien swa pe runie wulf, 
penne he cume® of holte, bihonged mid snawe, 

And penche® to biten swulc deor swa him like®. 

Arftur pa cleopede to leofe his cnihten: 

For® we biliue, peines ohte, 

AUe somed heom to; alle we sculle® wel don, 

And heo uor® hadden swa pe has 3 e wude 
penne wind wode weie® hine mid mxine’” 

Flu^en ouer pe woldes pritti pusend sceldes, 

And smiten a Colgrimes cnihtes, pat pa eor®e a 3 am quehte; 
oreken braden speren, brustleden sceldes’, 

Feollen Sasxisce men, folden to grunden. 
pat isah Colgrim, per-uore wa wes him, 
pe alre hendeste mon pe ut of Sexlonde com’ 

Colgrim gon to flamne, feondliche swi®e, 

And his hors hine bar mid haeh 3 ere streng®e 
Ouer pit water deope, and scelde hine wiS dx$e. 
iaxes gunnen sinken, so^e heom wes *iue5e. 

ArSur wende his speres ord, and for-stod heom pene uord- 
Per adruncke Sexes, fulle seoue pusend. ’ 

Summe heo gunnen wondrien swa doS p e wilde cron 
1 kan moruenne penne his floe is awemmed, 

And him haldeft after hauekes swifte, 

Hundes in pan reode mid reouSe hine imeteS. 

ne ° U ^ e , r god > no P at lon d no pit flod; 
Hauekes hine smiteS, hundes hine biteS, 

O^afuTde 0 ' nC 74 0 bl fct MuV sollJabugge,’ iHch mo.c 72 aqu 0 aIdc 

84 somed: C. someC. 87 woldes 6' Mdef Z r T’ “ d d ° ?am vt ° ( W* 

fessr he - 

ffi. his: a and “«■* * h 9 j dc A s f; 
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105 penne bic 5 pe kinewurSe fo3el fasie on his siSe. 

Colgrim ouer feldes flash him biliues, 
pat he com to Eouerwic riden swi'Se sellic. 

He wenden into bur^e and faste heo biclusde. 

Hafuede he binnen ten pusend monnen, 
no ‘Burh-men mid pa bezste pc him bihalues weorenk 
Ar$ur halde after mid pritti pusend cnihten, 

‘And ferde riht to Eouerwic mid folke swi$e sellic’. 

And bilasi Colgrim pc weorrede a^asin him. 

The Humbling of Childric 

(20825) 

pa loh Art 5 ur ludere stefene: 

115 “Iponked wurfte Drihtene pc alle domes waldeft, 
pat Childric pc stronge is sad of mine londe. 

Mi lond he hafeft to-dasled al his d^efte-cnihtes; 

Me-seoluen he pohte driuen ut of mire leoden, 

‘Halden me for hasne and habben mine riche, 

120 And mi cun al for-uaren, mi uolc al fordemed’. 

Ah of him bi (5 iwurSen swa bi 3 of pan voxe, 
penne he bi (5 baldest ufen an pan walde, 

And hafe '5 his fulle plo^e and fu^eles ino^e; 

For wildscipe climbift and cluden isecheft; 

125 I pan wilderne ho^es him wurche< 5 ; 

Faren wha-swa-auere fare, nauet) he nasuere nasnne kare. 

He weneft to beon of du^efte baldest alre deoren. 
penne si^et) him to segges vnder beor^en, 

Mid hornen, mid hunden, mid habere stefenen. 

130 Hunten pat talieft, hundes pet galieft, 

pene vox driuet) ^eond dales and 3eond dunes. 

He ulih to pan holme and his hoi iseche$, 

I pan uirste asnde, i pan holle wended, 
penne is pc balde uox bLissen al bideled, 

135 And mon him to-delue <5 on aslchere heluen. 

penne beoft per forcuftest deoren alre pruttest.” 

105 bi6, facie on his si< 5 e: O. his, adrad in eche side. 106 biliues: 0 . wel swip>e. 
108 biclusde: O. bi-tunde. 109 binnen: O. par inne. m halde: O. him heol. 
11 3 bilxi: O. bi-lay at Euerwich. 115 IJ?onked wurOe: O. Ich p>onki mine. 117O. 
idealed amang his freo cnihtes. 118 mire leoden: O. mine cuppc. 122 penne: 
O. wane. 123 fulle plo3e: O. folle pleay. 124 C. iseched: 0 . he sechep>. 125 0 . 
in pan wilde cleues holes he sechep>. 127 to beon of du3c0e: O. pat he be panne. 
128 penne, segges vnder beor3en: O. ac wane, hontes onder borewe. 132 holme, 
hoi isecheO his: O. cleoue, his hoi sechep. 133 O. into pan forrest ende of pan hole. 
135 aclchere: O. euereche. 
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The Arming of Arthur 

(21129) 

pa dude he on his burne ibroide of stele, 
pe makede on aluisc smi (5 mid aSelen his crafte; 

He wes ihaten Wygar, pe Witeje wurhte. 

140 His sconken he helede mid hosen of stele. 

Calibeorne his sweord he sweinde bi his side, 

Hit was iworht in Aualun mi$ wi^ele-fulle craften. 

Halm he set on hafde, hash of stele. 

per-on wes moni 3imston al mid golde bi-gon; 

145 'He wes VSeres, pas aSelen kinges’. 

He wes ihaten Goswhit, aslchen oSere vnilic. 

He heng an his sweore asnne sceld deore, 

His nome wes on Bruttisc Pridwen ihaten, 
per wes innen igrauen mid rede golde stauen 
150 An on-licnes deore of Drihtenes moder. 

His spere he nom an honde, pa Ron wes ihaten. 
pa he hafden al his i-weden, pa leop he on his steden. 
pa he mihte bihalden, pa bihalues stoden, 
pene uasireste cniht pe verde scolde leden. 

1 5 5 ‘Ne isash nasuere na man selere cniht nenne, 
pene him wes ArSur, aSelest cunnes’. 


The Haunted Mere 

( 2I 739 ) 


160 

165 


pat is a seolcufc mere, iset a middelasrde, 

J^ ld fenne and mid rasode, mid watere ‘swine’ brxde, 
Mid fiscen and mid feo^elen, mid uniuele pingen’. 
pat water is unimete brade, nikeres per baSieS inne 
Per is asluene plo3e in atteliche pole*. 

Sixti asit-londes beoft i pan watere longe. 

In aslc of pan aeit-londe is a elude hash and strong 
Per nasstieft arnes and oftere graste uo^eles. 

pe asrnes habbeoft ane la^e bi aeueraelches kinges dahx 
Whasnne swa asi ferde funded to pan aerde, 
peonne fleoft pa fu^eles feor i pan lufte. 



tr 

>60 C. badieC inne' O wonieb Xr' ^ = ?' wonder * ^diler^e. 

>*ofc mere. ,6, ^'lond^teh Vi,” Iond “ beod ’ watcre: eyllondes 

'66 *rde: O. er)>e 167 i 6 in^' °' yU ° nd ' SW,),C - 164 n * sticC: °- nestle^. 
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‘Moni hundred pusen, and muchel feoht makieS. 
penne is pat folc buten wene, pat reouSe heom is to cumene, 
170 Of summes cunnes leoden pe pat lond wuUe 5 i-sechen.’ 
Tweien dashes o 5 er preo pus seal pis taken beo, 

‘JEr unkufte men to pan londe li8en\ 

3 et per is sellic to suggen of pan watere, 
per wallet in pan masren, ‘a moni are siden, 

175 Of dalen and of dunen and of bascchen deopen’, 

Sixti wateres ‘alle per isomned, 

Swa neuere ut of pan masre na man no uindeft’ 
pat per ut wenden, buten an an sende 
‘An imetliche broc pe of pan mere ualleft, 

180 And swi( 5 e isemeliche into sx. wendeS.* 

pa Scottes weoren ‘to-deled mid muclen vniselen’, 

3 eond pa monie munten ‘pa i pan watere weoren’. 


Arthur's Last Battle 

(28526) 

Arftur for to Cornwale mid uni[me]te ferde. 

Modred pat iherde, and him to3eines heolde 
185 Mid vnimete folke,—per weore monie uaeie. 

Uppen pere Tanbre heo tuhten to-gadere; 

pe stude hatte Camelford, euer mare ilast pat ilke weorde. 

And at Camelforde wes isomned sixd pusend. 

And ma pusend per-to—Modred wes heore adder. 

190 pa piderward gon ride ArSur pe riche, 

Mid unimete folke, uade pah hit weore. 

Uppe pere Tambre heo tuhte to-somne; 

‘Heuen here-marken, halden to-gadere’, 

Luken sweord longe, leiden o pe helmen; 

195 Fur ut sprengen, speren brastlien, 

‘Sceldes gonnen scanen, scaftes to-breken. 
per faht al to-somne folc vnimete.’ 

Tambre wes on flode mid vnimete blode. 

Mon i pan fihte non per ne mihte ikennen nenne kempe, 

200 No wha dude wurse no wha bet, swa pat wifte wes imenged. 
For adc sloh adun-riht, weore he swein weore he cniht. 

174 walleO of: O. falle)? in. 176 sixti: O. many cunncs. 178 O. and vt noting 
nc go)? in neuere one side. 181b 0 . )?ar ine weren Scottes. 182 O. oueral )?an 
muntes. 183 for: O. wende. 186 heo tuhten: O. icome. 188 O. were 
mid Arthur sixti )?ousend manne. 189 O. )?ousendcs 5ite in Modred his syde. 

191 uaeie )?ah hit weore: O. of cnihtes w cl bolde. 192 tuhte to-somne: O. smite 
to-gadere. 194 luken, leiden: O. drowen, smiten. 195 O. pat pc fur vt sprong, 
pc swippes were bitcre. 199 ikennen: O. icnowe. 200 wi6e: O. weder. 
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per wes Modred of-slaje, and idon of lif-daje, 

[And alle his cnihtes isla3e] in j?an fihte. 
per weoren of-sla5e alle pa snelle, 

ArSures hered-men he3e [and la3e], 

And pa Bruttes alle of ArSures borde, 

And alle his fosterlinges of feole kineriches. 

And Ar$ur forwunded mid wal-spere brade, 

Fiftene he hafde feondliche wunden, 

Mon mihte i pate laste twa glouen i)?raste. 
pa nas per na mare i pan fehte to laue, 

Of twa hundred )?usend monnen, pa per leien to-hauwen, 
Buten ArSur pe king ane, and of his cnihtes tweien. 

Arour wes for-wunded wunder ane swifte, 
per to him com a cnaue pe wes of his cunne, 

He wes Cadores sune, pe eorles of Cor[n]waile, 

Constantin hehte pe cnaue, he wes pan kinge deore. 

Arour him lokede on, >er he lai on folden’. 

And pas word seide ‘mid sorhfulle heorte’: 

Costaentin, pu art wilcume, pu weore Cadores sone* 
ich pe bitache here mine kineriche, 

And wite mine Bruttes a to pines lifes, 

‘And hald heom aUe pa lajenpa habbeoS istonden a mine da«n. 
And alle pa la5en gode pa bi VSeres da3en stode’. 

And ich wulle uaren to Aualun ‘to uairest alre maidene’, 
lo Argante J>ere quene, ‘aluen swiSe sceone’, 

And heo seal mine wunden makien alle isunde, 

A 1 hal me makien mid haleweije drenchen. 

And seoSe ich cumen wulle to mine kineriche. 

And wunien mid Brutten mid muchelere wunne’.” 

A-fne pan worden, per com of se wenden, 

Pat wes an sceort bat li< 5 en sceouen mid vSen 
And twa wimmen per-inne wunderliche idihte, 

7 ™! he ? n ° men Ar *? r . and ane ouste hine uereden. 

And softe hine adun leiden, and forS gunnen hine liSen. 

Pa wes hit lwurSen pat MerUn seide whilen 
Pat weore unimete care of ArSures forSfare’ 


206 fr ° m °i , 205 “ d ** ‘“PPM from O. and Io ? e. 

laue: O.ltrin ^th te h S - °' - > Pan feh^to 

ane:0. wondcrliche^ t “ °' hy to - hewe ' a 14 wunder 

55 uincc. kj. lgynncd. 2ane ouste hine uereden* ^ «- •" ' 
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Bruttes ileueft ^ete pat he bon on Hue, 

And wunnien in Aualun mid fairest alre aluen, 

240 ‘And lokie '5 euere Bruttes ^ete whan Arftur cumen li 3 e\ 
Nis nauer pe mon iboren, of nauer nane burde icoren, 
pe cunne of pan softe of Arfture sugen mare; 

Bute while wes an wite^e, Maeriin ihate, 

He bodede mid worde, his quizes weoren so( 5 e, 

245 pat an Arftur sculde ^ete cum Anglen to fulste. 


239 aluen: O. ewene. X41 of nauer nane burde icoren: O. ne of womman icore. 
244 bodede, quiOes: O. saide, sa5es. 245 Anglen to fulste: 0 . Bruttes . . . for to 

healpe. 



VII. KING HORN 


King Horn, the earliest of the extant romances in ME, tells how the 

king of Suddene is slain by pirates, and his son Horn captured. 

Because of his beauty Horn is spared, but fearing his strength the 

pirates set him adrift with two companions. They come ashore in 

Westernesse and are welcomed and cared for by the king whose 

daughter Rimenhild falls in love with Horn. After some difficulty 

she succeeds in making known her love, but Horn refuses to plight 

troth undl he shall have proved his prowess. Thereupon Rimenhild 

persuades her father to knight Horn and his companions, and he 

sets out to seek adventures. He meets a band of paynim whom he 

slays; but the next day the love of Horn and Rimenhild is betrayed 

to the king, and Horn is banished. He takes refuge in Ireland, slays 

a giant, and rescues the country from the Saracens, but, when offered 

the daughter of the king in marriage, is faithful to Rimenhild and 

postpones acceptance for seven years. In the meantime Rimenhild 

is wooed by another prince and contrives to send word to Horn, 

who arrives in Westernesse, disguised as a pilgrim, in time for the 

wedding feast. He enters the hall, and the extract below describes 

how he makes himself known to Rimenhild. The rival wooer is 

slain, and Horn sets out to recover his heritage. This is soon done, 

and he is reunited with his mother who has escaped the pirates and 

is living in a cave by the sea. But Rimenhild is again pursued by an 

unwelcome suitor, and Horn, warned of this in a dream, enters the 

castle of his rival disguised as a harper, slays him, and is at last 
wedded to his beloved. 


The romance appears also in a thirteenth-century French version 
Horn et Rimel, and was re-written in English in the fourteenth 

Centur J as Horn Childt - No direct connection can be traced between 
the different versions, but all are probably based ultimately on a story 

that survived for some time only by oral tradition, the variations in 
names and localities being due to the different minstrels through 
whose hands the story has passed. As a romance it belongs to the 
so-called Matter of England—romances dealing with the earlier 
history ot the country-and the story is usually supposed to be 

orffie ViW VemS W * Ch ‘°° k PlaCC dudng the An 8 lo - Sa *°" conquest 

iking raids. This is possible enough, but any basis of fact 
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that there might originally have been can hardly now be distin¬ 
guished from the mass of folk-tale with which it has been overlaid, 
nor is it possible to localize the events. 

As a story its chief merit is its rapidity of movement, and in general 
it has some of the merits of the later ballads. It was evidently written 
for a popular audience and is primidve, simple, and unsophisdcated, 
with none of the courtly elements of French romance. The love 
element is treated briefly and cursorily and the emphasis is on the 
adventure and fighting, as is usual in romances composed particu¬ 
larly for the less culdvated classes. 

The short couplets in which it is written are often said to be a 
development of the native alliteradve line, strongly influenced by 
French prosody. The two parts of the original four-stress line have 
been separated and end-rhyme added to turn them into couplets. 
This is a possible, though not very probable, line of development, 
and W. H. French, Essays on King Horn (New York 1940), has 
shown that the affinities of the metre are with contemporary French 
and Anglo-French rather than with OE verse. 

This pardcular version of the romance is contained in three MSS., 
University Library, Cambridge, Gg. 4. 27, Part II (end of thirteenth 
century), Bodleian Laud Misc. 108 (c. 1300-20), and Bridsh Museum 
Harley 2253 (c. 1310), of which the relationship is uncertain. They 
appear to be independent copies, at various removes, of the original, 
though Laud and Harley may be more closely related to each other 
than to the Cambridge MS. The best edition of all three MSS. is 
that by J. Hall (Oxford 1901), while the Cambridge text is printed 
also in W. H. French and C. B. Hale, Middle English Metrical 
Komances (New York 1930), pp 25-70. The extract below, corre¬ 
sponding with 11 . 1107-1214 on pp. 64-8 of Hall’s edition, is taken 
from the Harley MS. which, though not the oldest, appears in some 
ways to represent the original better than the other two. 

The Banquet 

(1107) Rymenild ros of benche, 
pe beer al forte shenche: 

After mete in sale 
Bo)?e wyn ant ale 
5 An horn hue ber an honde. 

For )?at wes lawe of londe. 

Hue drone of )?e bddre 
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To knyht ant skyere. 

Horn set at grounde, 
io Him )?ohte he wes ybounde. 

He seide, ‘Quene so hende, 
To me hydeward p ou wende; 
pou shenh vs wij? pe vurste: 
pe beggares buep afurste.’ 

15 Hyre horn hue leyde adoune, 
Ant fulde him of pe broune 
A bolle of a galoun. 

Hue wende he were a glotoun. 
Hue seide, ‘Tac pe coppe, 

20 Ant drync pis ber al vppe; 

Ne seh y neuer, y wene, 
Beggare so kene.’ 

Horn toe hit hise yfere. 

Ant seide, ‘Quene so dere, 

25 No bder nullich ibite 
Bote of coppe white, 
pou wenest ich be a beggere, 
Ywis icham a fysshere, 

Wei fer come by weste 
30 To seche mine beste. 

Min net lyht her wel hende, 
Wi)?-inne a wel feyr pende. 

Ich haue leye pete 
Nou is )?is pe seue]?e ^ere. 

3 5 Icham icome to loke 
3 ef eny fyssh hit toke. 

3 ef eny fyssh is pet-inne 
per-of f»ou shalt Wynne; 

For icham come to fyssh: 

40 Drynke nully of dyssh, 

Drynke to Horn of home, 

Wel fer ich haue y-orne’. 

Rymenild him gan bihelde; 
Hire herte fel to kelde. 

45 Ne kneu hue noht is fysshyng, 
Ne him-selue noj?yng; 

Ah wonder hyre gan pynke , 
Why for Horn he bed drynke. 
Hue fulde pe horn of wyne, 

4 1 dr>'nke: MS. drynkes. 44 fel: L. bigan. 
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50 Ant dronke to )?at pelryne. 

Hue seide, ‘Drync yi felle, 

Ant seyyen you me telle 
3 ef )?ou Horn euer se^e 
Vnder wode le^e’. 

5 5 Horn drone of horn a stounde. 
Ant yieu is rvng to grounde. 

Ant seide, ‘Quene, you ye .nch 
What y yteu in ye drench’, 
pe quene eode to boure, 

60 Mid hire maidnes foure. 

Hue fond ]?at hue wolde, 
pe ryng ygraued of golde, 
pat Horn of hyre hedde. 

Fol sore hyre adredde 
65 Pat Horn ded were. 

For his ryng was ye re. 
po sende hue a damoisele 
After ]?ilke palmere. 

‘Palmere’, quo y hue, ‘So trewe, 

70 pe ryng J>at you yn y rewe, 
pou sey wer you hit nome, 

Ant hyder hou come'. 

He seyde, ‘By Seint Gyle I 
Ich eode mony a myle, 

75 Wei fer 3ent by weste, 

To seche myne beste, 

Mi mete forte bydde, 

For so me yo biddde. 

Ich fond Horn knyht stonde 
80 To shipeward at stronde. 

He seide he wolde gesse 
To aryue at Westnesse. 
pe ship nom in to flode 
Wi y me ant Horn ye gode; 

85 Horn by-gan be sek ant de3e. 

Ant for his loue me pre3e 
To gon wi y ye rynge 
To Rymenild ye 3ynge. 

Wei ofte he hyne keste, 

90 Crist 3eue is soule reste.’ 
Rymenild seide at ye firste. 


jo dronke: MS. dronkes. 
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‘Herte, nou to-berste! 

Horn worp ]?e no more, 
pat haue]? )?e pyned sore*. 

95 Hue fel adoun a bedde, 

Ant after knyues gredde 
To slein mide hire kyng lo)>e, 
Ant hire-selue hope, 

Wi)?inne ]?ilke nyhte, 
ioo Come 3ef Horn ne myhte. 

To herte knyf hue sette. 

Horn in is armes hire kepte; 

His shurte lappe he gan take, 
Ant wypede awey pe foule blake 
105 pat wes opon his suere, 

Ant seide, ‘Luef so dere, 

Ne const }?ou me yknowe? 

Ne am ich Horn }?yn owe?* 



VIII. THE LAY OF HAVELOK THE DANE 


The historical element in Havelok , slight though it may be, is more 
pronounced than in any other of the romances of the so-called 
Matter of England. It appears to contain vague memories of the 
union ot England and Denmark under Swegen and Canute, while 
the name Birkabeyn, given to the father of Havelok, is presumably 
taken from the ON. Birkibeinar , the followers of King Sverre of 
Norway (1184-1202), whose own career was romantic enough. 1 
Moreover, the name Havelok is an Anglicized form of the Irish 
Abloc, a name often substituted for the ON. Olafr, and it seems 
probable that the hero is intended to represent Olafr Cuaran, a 
famous Viking of the tenth century. 2 Yet the story as a whole is 
simply a folk-tale of a common type, and none of the happenings in 
it can be connected with anything known to us of the life of Olafr 
Cuaran. Presumably historical names and some vague historical 
material have simply been included to increase the interest of the 
story. In any case Havelok is the best of the romances of its class, 

j j 7 

simple, straightforward, with the emphasis on fighting and adven¬ 
ture and with all the sentimental possibilities completely ignored. 
The background is that of the common man in thirteenth-century 
England, and the romance throws a good deal of light on social life. 
It was obviously written for the uncultivated, as is shown by the 
author’s familiar address to his audience, and by his use of popular 
proverbs and conventional rhyming tags. 

In all the extant versions the story is localized in Lincolnshire. 
It provides an eponymous founder for Grimsby, and much of the 
action takes place there and at Lincoln. 3 Certainly by the reign of 
Edward I the connection had become so firmly established that the 
seal of the town (reproduced in Skeat-Sisam), which dates from that 
period, shows representations of Havelok, Grim, and Goldeboru. 
The extant English version has passed through the hands of various 
scribes, but so far as we can tell the dialect appears to be that of 
North Lincolnshire. As for its date, the MS. is of the early 

1 At one stage ‘his condition most resembled that of royal children in the old stories, 
under the curses of stepmothers’ {Sverrissaga, c. 7). 

2 He bears the nickname Cuaran(t) ‘rawhide sandal’ in Gaimar and Le Lai d' Have loc, 
Coraunt in the Lambeth Interpolation , mentioned below. 

3 For the background sec J. W. F. Hill, Medieval Lincoln (Camb. 1948). 
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fourteenth century, but echoes of the Havelok story in Robert 
Mannvng’s Chronicle , finished in 1338, show that it must have 
been in existence before that date. References in the work itself 
have been used in an attempt to date its composition more precisely, 
but their evidence has been shown to be inconclusive, and no more 
accurate date than ‘towards the end of the thirteenth century’ is as 
yet possible. 

The earliest known version of the story is that inserted into his 
Estoire des Etigleis by the twelfth-century Anglo-French writer 
Geffrei Gaimar, who, like Robert Mannyng, came from Lincoln¬ 
shire; and an unknown author of the same century re-wrote it in the 
form of a Breton lai (for both see A. Bell, Le Lai d’Haveloc , Man¬ 
chester 1925). Both appear to be derived from a common original, 
now lost, and from the same lost original is derived an English 
version interpolated into a copy of Robert Mannyng’s Chronicle 
preserved in Lambeth MS. 131, ff. 204 ff., and so known as the 
Lambeth Interpolation (Skeat-Sisam, pp. xvii-xviii). All these are 
apparently quite unconnected with the version from which selections 
are printed below. The bulk of this is preserved only in the Bodleian 
MS. Laud Misc. 108, though sixty lines of it are also to be found in 
some MS. scraps in the University Library, Cambridge. Various 
editions of this English version have appeared, the handiest being 
that by W. W. Skeat, revised by K. Sisam (Oxford 1923), wnile the 
most recent and most conservative is in W. H. French and C. B. 
Hale, Middle English Metrical Romances, pp. 73-176. In addition, 
annotated selections have appeared in most ME readers. The 
extracts below correspond with 11. 1-105, 999-1058, 1793-1859, 
2320-2345, 2984-3001, of the Skeat-Sisam edition. 

Introduction 
Herknet to me, godemen, 

Wiues, maydnes, and alle men, 

Of a tale pat ich you wile telle, 

Wo-so it wile here and pe r-to duelle. 

5 pe tale is of Hauclok imaked; 

Wil he was litcl, he yede ful naked. 

Hauelok was a ful god gome: 

He was ful god in eueri trome; 

He was pe wicteste man at nede 
10 pat purte riden on ani stede. 
pat ye mowen nou yhere, 
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And pe tale ye mowen ylere. 

At pe biginning of vre tale, 

Fil me a cuppe of fill god ale; 

And wile [Y] drinken, her Y spelle, 
pat Crist vs shilde alle fro helle! 

Krist late vs heuere so for to do 
pat we moten comen Him to; 

And, wit pat it mote ben so, 

'Bene die am us Domino! 

Here Y schal biginnen a rym; 

Krist us yeue wel god fyn! 

The rym is maked of Hauelok, 

A stalwor)?i man in a flok; 

He was pe stalworf>este man at nede 
pat may riden on any stede. 

It was a king bi are-dawes, 
pat in his time were gode lawes, 

He dede maken an ful wel holden; 

Hym louede yung, him louede holde, 

Erl and barun, dreng and tayn, 

Knict, bondeman and swain, 

Wydues, maydnes, prestes and clerkes. 

And al for hise gode werkes. 

He louede God with al his micth, 

And holi kirke and soth ant ricth; 

Ricth-wise men he louede alle, 

And oueral made hem forto calle; 

Wreieres and wrobberes made he falle. 

And hated hem so man doth galle; 

Vtlawes and theues made he bynde, 

Alle that he micthe fynde. 

And heye hengen on galwe-tre; 

For hem ne yede gold ne fe. 

In pat time a man pat bore 
[Wel fifty pund, y wot, or more,] 

Of red gold upon hijs bac, 

In a male with or blac, 

Ne funde he non pat him misseyde, 

N[e] with iuele on hond leyde. 
panne micthe chapmen fare 
puruth Englond wit here ware. 

And baldelike beve and sellen, 

A IS. kayn. 37 ricth-: A IS. rirth-. 46 Supplied by Skeat. 
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Oucral per he wilen dwellen, 

55 In gode burwes, and per-fram 

Nc funden he non pat dcde hem sham, 
pat he ne weren to sorwe brouth. 

An pouere maked, and browt to nouth. 
panne was Engelond at hayse; 

60 Michel was svich a king to preyse, 
pat held so Englond in grith! 

Krist of heuene was him with. 

He was Engelondes blome; 

Was non so bold louerd to Rome 
65 pat durste upon his [londe] bringhe 
Hunger ne here, wicke pinghe. 

Hwan he felede hise foos, 

He made hem lurken, and crepen in wros: 
pe[i] hidden hem alle, and helden hem stille, 

70 And diden al his herte wille. 

Ricth he louede of alle pinge, 

To wronge micht him no man bringe, 

Ne for siluer, ne for gold, 

So was he his soule hold. 

75 To pe faderles was he rath, 

Wo-so dede hem wrong or lath, 

Were it clerc, or were it knicth, 

He dede hem sone to hauen ricth; 

And wo diden widuen wrong, 

80 Were he neure knicth so strong 
pat he ne made him sone kesten 
And in feteres ful faste festen; 

And wo-so dide maydne shame 
Of hire bodi, or brouth in blame, 

8 5 Bute it were bi hire wille, 

He made him sone of limes spille. 

He was te beste knith at nede 
pat heuere micthe riden on stede, 

Or wepne wagge, or folc vt lede; 

90 Of knith ne hauede he neuere drede, 

pat he ne sprong forth so sparke of glede, 

And lete him [knawe] of hise hand-dede, 

Hw he coupe with wepne spede; 

And oper he refte him hors or wede, 

95 Or made him sone handes sprede, 

57 weren: MS. weren sone. 64 louerd: MS. lond. 86 He: MS. Ke 
»7 He was tc: MS. Kc waste. 
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And ‘Louerd, merci!’ loude grede. 

He was large, and no wicth gnede; 

Hauede he non so god brede, 

Ne on his bord non so god shrede, 
ioo pat he ne wolde porwit fede 
Poure pat on fote yede, 

Forto hauen of Him pe mede 
pat for vs wolde on rode blede, 

Crist, that al kan wisse and rede 
105 pat euere woneth in ani pede. 

[On his death Athelwold entrusts his daughter Goldeboru to the care of Godrich 
Earl of Cornwall, commanding him to marry her to the fairest and strongest man he 
can find, and then to hand the government of the country over to her. The earl, 
desiring to seize England for his son, imprisons Goldeboru in Dover castle; and the 
romance goes on to tell of Havelok. King Bitkabcyn of Denmark has appointed Earl 
Godard as guardian ot his son Havelok and his two daughters. Godard seizes the 
kingdom, kills the two daughters, and hands Havelok over to a fisherman, Grim, 
u ith orders that he is to be drowned. The sight of a mysterious flame issuing from 

Grim of his royal birth. Thereupon he and 
his wife adopt the child, set sail for England, and found the town of Grimsby. Havelok 
works as a fisherman until a famine causes him to secure the place of a scullion in Eail 
Godrich’s kitchen at Lincoln, where he wins all hearts by his beauty, strength, and 
charm.] 

Medieval Sports 

(999) In pat time al Hengelond 

perl Godrich hauede in his hond, 

And he gart komen into pe tun 
Mani erl and mani barun; 
no And alle pat liues were 

In Englond panne wer pere 
pat pey haueden after sent 
To ben per at pe parlement. 

With hem com mani champioun, 

115 Mani with ladde, blac and brown; 

An fel it so pat yunge men, 

Wei abouten nine or ten, 

Bigunnen pe[re] for to layke: 
pider komen bope stronge and wayke: 

120 pider komen lesse and more 

pat in pe borw panne weren pore; 

Chaunpiouns and Starke laddes, 

Bondemen with here gaddes, 

Als he comen fro pe plow; 

425 pere was sembling inow! 

For it ne was non horse-knaue, 

99 non: MS. n. 114 champioun: MS. chabioun. 
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po pel sholden in honde haue, 
pat he ne kam pider pe leyk to se. 

Biforn here fet panne lay a tre, 

130 And pulten with a mikel ston 
pe starke laddes, ful god won. 
pe ston was mikel and ek greth. 

And al-so heui so a neth; 

Grund-stalwrpe man he sholde be 
135 pat mouthe liften it to his kne; 

Was per neyper clerc ne prest, 
pat mithe liften it to his brest. 
perwit putten the chaunpiouns 
pat pider comen with pe barouns; 

140 Hwo-so mithe putten pore 

Biforn anoper an inch or more, 

Wore he yung, wore he hold, 

He was for a kempe told. 

Al-so pe[i] stoden an ofte stadden. 

145 pe chaunpiouns and ek the ladden, 

And he maden mikel strout 
Abouten pe alperbeste but, 

Hauelok stod and lokede per-til; 

And of puttingge he was ful wil, 

150 For neuere yete ne saw he or 
Putten the ston, or panne por. 

Hise mayster bad him gon per-to, 

Als he coupe per-with do. 
po hise mayster it him bad, 

15 5 He was of him sore adrad; 
perto he stirte sone anon 
And kipte up pat heui ston 
pat he sholde puten wipe; 

He putte, at pe firste sipe, 

160 Ouer alle pat per wore 

Twel fote and sumdel more, 
pe chaunpiouns pat put sowen; 

Shuldreden he ilc oper and lowen: 

Wolden he no more to putting gange, 

165 But seyde, ‘We dwellen her to longeP 

* s r ? ow rc P u *ed the strongest and fairest man in England, whereupon 
u° 11 dct ^ rmme s to fulfil his oath by marrying Goldeboru to the supposed scullion, 
yelok at first refuses, but finally takes Goldeboru to wife and the pair depart for 
nmsby. At night Goldeboru sees the light from Havelok’s mouth and a birthmark 

144 stadden Sisam\ MS. stareden. 
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in the shape of a golden cross on his shoulder, while an angel tells her of good fortune 
to come, and Havelok in a dream sees his future greatness. They leave for Denmark, 
accompanied by the sons of Grim, and are there befriended by Earl Ubbe. However, 
during the night they are attacked in their lodgings by a band of thieves, one of whom 
shivers the door with a great boulder.] 

The Defence of the Todgings 

(1793) Auelok it saw and pider drof, 

And pe barre sone vt-drow, 
pat was unride and gret ynow, 

And caste pe dore open wide 
170 And seide, ‘Her shal Y now abide: 

Comes swipe vn-to me; 

Dapeyt hwo you henne fle!’ 

‘No,’ quodh on, ‘pat shaltou coupe,’ 

And bigan til him to loupe, 

175 In his hond his swerd ut-drawe; 

Hauelok he wende pore haue slawe. 

And with [him] comen oper two, 
pat him wolde of liue haue do. 

Hauelok lifte up pe dore-tre, 

180 And at a dint he slow hem pre; 

Was non of hem pat his hernes 
Ne lay per-ute ageyn pe sternes. 
pe ferpe pat he sipen mette, 

Wit pe barre so he him grette 
185 Bifor pe heued pat pe rith eye 
Vt of pe hole made he fleye, 

And sipe clapte him on pe crune 
So pat he standed fel por dune, 
pe fifte pat he ouer-tok 
190 Gaf he a ful sor dint ok 

Bitwen pe sholdres, per he stod, 
pat he speu his herte blod. 
pe sixte wende for to fie. 

And he clapte him with pe tre 
195 Rith in pe fule necke so 

pat he smot hise necke on to. 
panne pe sixe weren doun feld, 
pe seuenpe brayd ut his swerd. 

And wolde Hauelok riht in pe eye; 

200 And Haue[lok] le[t pe] barre fleye. 

And smot him sone ageyn pe brest, 
pat hauede he neuere sch[r]ifte of prest; 

171 me: MS. me datheit. 
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For he was ded on lesse hwile 
Pan men mouthe renne a mile. 

205 Alle pe opere weren ful kene: 

A red pei taken hem bitwene 
pat he sholde[n] him bihalue, 

And brisen so pat wit no salue 
Ne sholde him helen leche non. 

210 pey drowen ut swerdes, ful god won, 

And shoten on him so don on bere 
Dogges pat wolden him to-tere 
panne men doth pe bere beyte. 
pe laddes were kaske and teyte, 

215 And vmbiyeden him ilkon. 

Sum smot with tre, and sum wit ston; 

Summe putten with gleyue in bac and side 
And yeuen wundes longe and wide 
In twenti stedes and wel mo, 

220 Fro pe croune til pe to. 

Hwan he saw pat, he was wod, 

And was it ferlik hw he stod, 

For pe blod ran of his sides 
So water pat fro welle glides; 

225 But panne bigan he for to mowe 
With pe barre, and let hem shewe 
Hw he cowpe sore smite; 

For was per non, long ne lite, 
pat he mouthe ouer-take, 

230 pat he ne garte his croune krake, 

So pat on a litel stund 
Felde he twenti to pe grund. 

[Because of this attack Havelok and his company are taken into the house of Eari 
Ubbe, and again the miraculous light from his mouth while asleep proclaims him to 
be the rightful heir. Ubbe sees the light, is convinced, docs homage, and raises the 
country against Godard who is defeated and hanged. Havelok is crowned king, and 
the next extract describes the rejoicings at his coronation.] 

The Coronation 

(2320) Hwan he was king, per mouthe men se 
pe moste ioie pat mouhte be: 

235 Buttinge with sharpe speres, 

Skirming with taleuaces pat men beres, 

Wrastling with laddes, putting of ston, 

Harping and piping, ful god won, 

215 vmbiyeden: MS. vn bi yeden. 
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Leyk of mine, of hasard ok, 

240 Romanz-reding on pe bok; 

per mouthe men here pc gestcs singe, 
pe glevmen on pc tabour dinge; 
per mouthe men se pc boles beyte. 

And pc bores, with hundes teyte; 

245 po mouthe men se eueril gleu. 

per mouthe men se hw grim greu; 

Was neuere yete ioie more 
In al pis werd pan po was pore, 
per was so mike yeft of clones, 

25° pat, pou I swore you grete othes, 

I ne wore nouth per-offe troud. 
pat may I ful wel swere, bi God I 
pere was swipe gode metes; 

And of wyn pat men fer fetes, 

255 Rith al-so mik and gret plente 
So it were water of pc se. 
pe feste fourti dawes sat; 

So riche was neuere non so pat. 

[Havelok then sails with a large army to England. Godrich is defeated, captured, 
and burned, and the »tory ends with the marriages of the minor characters.] 

The Conclusion 

(2984) Nu haue ye herd pe gest al poru 
260 Of Hauelok and of Goldeborw: 

Hw he weren born and hw fedde, 

And hwou he woren with wronge ledde 
In here youpe, with trecherie, 

With tresoun and with felounye; 

265 And hwou pe swikes haueden tith 
Reuen hem pat was here rith, 

And hwou he weren wreken wel, 

Haue ich sey[d] you euerildel; 

And forpi ich wolde biseken you 
270 pat hauen herd pe rim[e] nu, 

pat ilke of you, with gode wille, 

Seye a Pater Noster stille 

For him pat haueth pe rym[e] maked. 

And per-fore fele nihtes waked, 

275 pat Iesu Crist his soule bringe 
Biforn His Fader at his endinge. 

A-M-E-N. 

251 troud Sisam : MS. croud. 


265 tith: MS. thlt 



IX. FLORIZ AND BLAUNCHEFLUR 


The English version of F/ori% and Blauncheflur is an excellent example 
of those romances based on oriental material which may be classified 
as the Matter of the East. It is hardly to be expected that an exact 
source should be found in eastern literature (the transmission is too 
complicated), but the strong resemblances to the typical Arabic 
love-tales makes the ultimately eastern origin obvious enough. Nor 
is it possible to say by exactly which route the story reached Western 
Europe, whether carried there orally by crusaders or pilgrims, or in 
a written form through Constantinople or Sicily or Spain. What is 
certain is the popularity of the story in Western Europe where two 
distinct versions existed, one preserving the more original form and 
intended for an aristocratic audience, the other adapted to suit the 
taste of a less cultured audience. The two versions are represented 
by extant French romances, and it is on the aristocratic version that 


the English romance is based. The English adaptor, however, has 
severely pruned his original, to such a degree that occasionally 
details vital to the plot have been omitted. Moreover, he was 
obviously writing for a lower class than that for which his original 
was made, and concentrates therefore on incident and adventure, 
drastically curtailing the descriptive passages. Nevertheless, some 
of his omissions have the effect of tightening and unifying the plot; 
the simplicity of the theme benefits from the simple unaffected style 
of the English poet; and most of the crucial passages retain their 
full dramatic effect. But on the whole the mediocrity of the English 
adaptor is made obvious by frequent unintelligent cutting, and the 
slightness of his poetic gift by an excessive use of rhyming tags and 
an attempt whenever possible to retain the rhymes of his original. 

The story tells of the attack by a Saracen king on a band of 
pilgrims, which includes a young widow whose father is killed in 
the attack. The remainder of the pilgrims are carried off into Spain, 
and soon afterwards the widow gives birth to a daughter Blaunche- 
flur, while on the same day the Saracen queen gives birth to a son 
Floriz. The two children are brought up together and fall in love. 
Attempts to cure Floriz of his infatuation having failed, Blauncheflur 
is sold as a slave during his temporary absence. On his return 
loriz is told that she is dead, and being shown an empty tomb 
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inscribed with her name, attempts to kill himself. His parents 
thereupon tell him the truth, and promise help to regain Blaunche- 
flur. He follows her purchaser in disguise, and at last discovers 
her in the harem of the emir of Babylon. He bribes the porter 
and is carried in a basket into the harem where he is reunited with 

Blauncheflur, but the lovers are discovered by the emir, and the 
story ends with the passage given below. 

The original English version was apparently made about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and probably in a dialect of the 
South-East Midlands, hour MSS. are extant containing the romance: 
the British Museum Cotton Vitellius D hi (second half of thirteenth 
century), University Library, Cambridge, Gg. 4, 27, Part 2 (early 
fourteenth century); Auchinleck MS. in the National Library in 
Edinburgh (c. 1325-50); British Museum Egerton 2862 (first half 
fifteenth century). Of these the Cottonian MS. was almost com¬ 
pletely destroyed in the fire of 1731, and the first 366 lines of the 
romance are found only in Egerton. All MSS. go back to a single 
lost original, but the wide discrepancies between them suggest that 
the intervening links were more probably oral than written. The 
Cambridge, Egerton, and Cottonian MSS. w r ere re-edited for the 
Early English Text Society in 1901 by G. H. McKnight, and the 
Auchinleck MS., with missing lines supplied from other MSS., by 
A. B. Taylor (Oxford 1927). The extract below is taken from the 
Cambridge MS., and corresponds with II. 639-824 of McKnight’s 
edition. 

The Judgment 

(639) After his barnage he hap isend. 

To awreke him wip iugement. 

And let hem pe while binde faste. 

And in-to prison ben icaste. 

5 His palais pat was so faire ibuld. 

Of erles and barons hit was ifuld. 

Vp he stod among hem alle, 

Bi semblaunt wel wrop wip-alle. 

‘Lordinges/ he sede, ‘wip muchel honur, 

10 3 e habbep iherd of Blauncheflur, 

Hu ihc hire bo^te apli^t. 

For seuesipe of gold hire wi^t. 

To hire was mi meste wene. 

For to habbe to mi quene. 

15 Nis no3t 3ore pat I ne com 
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And fond hire wip hordom, 

Me to schame and deshonur, 

In hire bedde on mi tur. 

Ihc habbe 30U told hu hit is went; 

20 Awrekep me wip jugement.’ 
panne spak a freo burgeis, 
pat was hende and curt[eis], 

‘Sire, are hi beo to dipe awreke, 

We mote ihere pe children speke. 

25 Hit nere no^t elles rist iugement, 
Biputen ansuare to acupement.’ 
pe king of Nubie sede po, 

‘For so)?, ne schal hit no^t go so. 

Hit is ri^t purej alle ping 
30 Felons inome hond-habbing. 

For to suffre jugement 
Bipute ansuere oper acupement.’ 

After pe children nu me sendep; 

Hem to berne fir me tendep. 

3 5 Seide Floriz to Blauncheflur, 

‘Of vre lif nis no sucur; 

Ac min is pe guld and pe vnmep 
pat pu for me schalt polie dep. 

Ac if cunde hit polie m^te, 

40 Ihc 03te deie tuye wip ri^te, 

O dep for pe, on oper for me; 

For pis pu polest nu for me. 

For if I nere in-to pis tur icume, 

Wip mire^pe pu mutest her-inne wune.’ 
45 He dro3 forp a riche ring 

His moder him 3af at his parting. 

‘Haue pis ring, lemman min, 

pu ne mi3t no5t deie pe while he is pin.’ 
pe ring he hauep forp ara3t 
50 And to Blauncheflur bita3t. 

‘pe ring ne schal neure aredde me, 

For dep ne mai ihc se on pe.’ 
pe ring heo wolde a3e reche, 

And to Floriz him bitcche. 

55 Ac for al pat heo m^te do. 

He him nolde a3en ifo; 

And pe ring bi one stunde 


22 [cis]: MS. ais erased but visible under ultra-violet . 
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Fel adun to pc grundc. 

A due stupede and him vp nom, 

60 And was per-of wel bli)?e mon. 

Nu pcs childre for)? me bringe)? 

To here dom, al wepinge. 

Ac per nas non so sturne mon, 
pat hem lokede vpon, 

65 pat nolde po supe fa^e 

pat iugement were wi^dra^e. 

For Floriz was so faire 5ongling, 

And Blauncheflur so suete ping. 

Of men and wimmen )?at buj? nufe, 

70 pat gop and scop and speke)? wi)? mufc, 
Ne bu)? so faire in here gladnesse, 

So hi were in here sorinesse. 

Ac pc Admiral was so wro)? and wod. 
He quakede for grame pen he stod, 

75 And het hem binde wel faste 
And in-to pc fire caste, 
pe due )?at pc ring funde 
Com to pc Admiral and runde, 

And al togadere he gan him schewc 
80 Of )?at pc children were biknewe. 
pe Admiral let hem a3en clepe, 

For he wolde wi)? Floriz speke. 

‘Sire,’ qua)? Floriz, ‘for sop ihc telle, 
pu no3test no3t )?at maide quelle. 

85 Of al pis gilt ihc am to wite; 

Ihc 03te deie and he go quite/ 

Qua)? Blauncheflur, ‘Aquel pu me. 

And let Floriz aliue be. 

3 ef hit nere for mi luue, 

90 He nere no3t fram his londe icome/ 

Qua)? pc Admiral, ‘So ihc mote go, 

3 e schulle deie togadere bo. 

Miself ihc wulle me awreke; 

Ne schulle 3c neure go ne speke/ 

95 Floriz for)? his nekke bed. 

And Blauncheflur wi)?dra3e him 3et. 
Blauncheflur bid for)? hire suere. 

And Floriz a3en hire gan tire. 

Nei)?er ne mi3te pcrc pole 
100 pat oper deide bifore. 

po pc Admiral, pc 3 he wro)? were. 
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Per he chaungede his chere. 

For eypet wolde for opet deie. 

And for he se^ mani wepinde eie, 

105 And for he luuede so muche pat mai, 

A 1 wepinge he turnde away. 

His swerd fel of his hond to grunde; 

Ne mi^te he hit holde pulke stunde. 
pe due pat here ring hadde 
110 For hem to speke wille he hadde. 

‘Sire Admiral/ he sede, ‘iwis 
Hit is pe wel litel pris 
pis feire children for to quelle; 

Ac betere hit is pat hi pe telle 
115 Hu he com in-to pi tur 

To ligge pet bi Blauncheflur. 

His engin whan pu hit wite, 
pe betere wi]? opete pu mi^t pe wite.’ 

Alle pat herde wordes his 
120 Bisechej? pat he grand )?is. 

He het him telle his engin, 

Hu he to Blauncheflur com in, 

And ho him radde and help )?arto. 

‘pat/ qua)? he, ‘nelle ihc neure do, 

125 For ping pat me mai me do, 

Bute hit hem beo for^iue also/ 

Alle popete biseche]? ]?is, 

And of pe Admiral igranted is. 

Nu ord and ende he hap hem itold, 

130 Hu Bla[un]cheflur was fram him isold. 

And hu he was of Spaygne a kinges sone, 

For hire luue ]?uder icume, 

To fonden wi]? sume ginne, 

Hu he m^te hure awinne, 

135 And hu, putej pe cupe and pure 5 pe gersume, 
pe porter was his man bicume, 

And hu he was in a cupe ibore; 

Alle pes opete lowe )?eruore. 
pe Admiral po y wel him bitide, 

14° Pat Child he sette bi his side. 

And hap for^iue his v/tappe bo, 

Floriz and Blauncheflur also. 

And sede wi]? him hi scholde be, 

103 For: MS. For he se3 )>at. 


133 ginne: MS. ginne. 
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pe beste of al his maine. 

145 And Floriz he make)? stonde vpri^t, 
And per he dubbede him to kni^t. 

Nu hope togadere pes childre for blisse 
Fallej? to his fet hem to kisse. 

He let hem to one chirche bringe, 

150 And spusen hem wij? one gold-ringe. 
pure^ pe red of Blauncheflur 
Me fette Clariz adun of pe tur. 
pe Admiral hire nam to quene. 
pilke feste was wel breme, 

15 5 For per was alle kunnes gleo, 
pat m^te at eni briddale beo. 

Hit nas perafter noting longe 

pat per come to Floriz writ and sonde, 

pat pe king his fader was ded, 

160 And pat he scholde nimen his red. 
panne seide pe Admiral, 

‘If pu dost bi mi consail, 

Bilef wi)? me; ne wend na^t horn, 

Ihc wulle 3eue pe a kinedom 
165 Also long and also brod 

Also eure 3et pi fader ibod.’ 

Ac Floriz nolde for no winne; 

Leuere him were wi)? his kinne. 
pe Admiral he bid god day, 

170 And )?onkede Clariz pat faire may. 

And to hire he hap i^olde 
Twenti pond of ride golde. 

And to Daris pat him so ta3te 
Twenti pund he ara3te. 

175 And alle pat for him duden eidel. 

He 3eld here while su)?e wel. 

He bita3te hem alle Godalm^te, 

And com horn whane he m^te. 

He was king with muchel honur, 

180 And heo his quene Blauncheflur. 

Nu 3e hahhep iherd pane ende 
Of Floriz and his lemman hende, 

1 lu after bale come)? bote. 

God leue pat vs so mote, 

185 pat we Him mote louie so 

pat we mote to heuene go. Amen. 

E-X-P-L-I-C-I-T. 



X. THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE 

The debate form in which the Owl and the Nightingale is written was 
widely popular during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Under 
different names it was essentially a contest in verse in which the 
rival views of two or more speakers were expounded, with or 
without final judgment. Such debates are not infrequent in Latin 
and French, but the Owl and the Nightingale is the first to appear in 
English. While retaining the conventional framework, the English 
poem enlivens the dialogue by the introduction of a good deal of 
narrative detail, and particularly noteworthy is the fact that its 
procedure closely follows that of a twelfth-century lawsuit, with a 
consistent use of legal terminology. The poem is obviously 
allegorical in intention, though what exactly may be symbolized is 
doubtful—perhaps the old conflict between pleasure and asceticism, 
between an active and a contemplative life, between a secular and* 
a monastic life, between art and philosophy, or more probably 
between the newer lyric and the older didactic and religious poetry, 
with the owl defending the latter, the nightingale the former. 
Questions of date, provenance, and author are still in dispute, 
anous references to contemporary events which can be found or 
suspected in the poem are not very definite, and at present all that 
can be said is that it was probably composed some time between the 
eath of Henry II and the accession of Henry III. Attempts to prove 
an earlier or more precise date are so far unconvincing. As far as 
the provenance is concerned there is no doubt that the dialect of the 
extant versions is south-western, but the evidence of rhymes 
suggests that this was not the dialect of the original, which must 

fn Ve u-T e fr °, m S ° me district a 8° od deal further to the east, one 
dJ, south-eastern forms were to be found, i.e. the eastern 

K OI , SuSSeX> Such a P r °venance is supported by what 

„ ? deduced about the author. In neither of the extant MSS. is 

inenH UC 1 - VC u t0 thiS ' A CCrtain MaSter Nicholas of Guildford, 
it auii° ned m . the P° em > ls .however, referred to in a way that makes 

wairbrinT^- ° f u the author ’ s objects in writing the poem 

so nKt ■ g Nlcholas to ^ notice of his ecclesiastical superiors and 

f " A koowl.dge of the ways of m.disval 
would lead one to suspect that it was Nicholas himself who 
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had adopted this method of drawing attention to his merits. The 
only other name that has been mentioned in this connection is that 
of a certain John of Guildford. In the later of the two MSS. a 
seventeenth-century owner has noted that ‘on parte of a broaken 

leafe of this MS. I found these verses written, whereby the Author 
may bee guesst at. (viz.) 

Mayster Johan eu grete)? of Guldeuorde po. 

And sendee eu to seggen )?at synge nul he mo. 

Nu on )?isse wise he wille endy his song; 

God Louerd of Heuene beo vs alle among. Amen.’ 

Such an attribution would provide a fellow-townsman of Nicholas 
anxious to obtain promotion for him, but there is no evidence that 
the verses had anything to do with the Owl and the Nightingale, and 
much against it. On the whole, Nicholas of Guildford is as probable 
an author as anyone, but there is little definite evidence in his favour, 
nor has it been possible to identify him. (See also p. 57.) 

Scholars have united in praise of the narrative skill of the author, 
his characterization and sense of form. The allegory is firmly kept 
in its place, and vivid circumstantial details throw into relief the 
scene of the dispute, the figures of the characters, and the life of the 
times, whilst incidental allusions help to provide a realistic historical 
background. But probably the most notable achievement of the 
author is the skill with which he has blended English and French 
elements in his work. He has borrowed his metre and form from 
the French and is one of the earliest English poets to use the octo¬ 
syllabic couplet, though in his use of it there is no suggestion of the 
novice. In the poem we find reminiscences of various other French 
literary types, and its outlook and atmosphere agree rather with 
contemporary French than English verse. The author has made his 
own the light ironic and humorous style, learned from the French, 
with which no other English poet succeeded before Chaucer. 
Nevertheless, it is essentially an English poem; the background is 
English, the progress of the debate is modelled on the procedure of 
a twelfth-century English lawsuit, and it shows some little influence 
from the native alliterative verse. Not before the fourteenth century 
do we again find so successful a mingling of the literatures. 

The poem is preserved in two MSS., Cotton Caligula A ix in the 
British Museum ( c . 1220), and MS. 29 from the library of Jesus 
College, Oxford (c. 1275), the differences between the two texts 
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throwing much valuable light on the development of the vocabulary 

during the fifty years which separate them. Both texts go back to a 

common original which was not the author’s autograph copy, 

though how many copies intervened in either case it is not possible to 

say. The text has several times been edited, the most comprehensive 

edition being that by J. W. H. Atkins (Cambridge 1922), the handiest 

that by J. E. Wells (Boston and London 1907), while a diplomatic 

version of the texts appears in the edidon by J. H. G. Grattan and 

G. F. H. Sykes for the Early English Text Society (1935). C. T. Onions 

made ‘An Experiment in Textual Reconstruction’ of lines 1-446, 

707-42, 1707-94, in 22 Essays and Studies 86-102. The extracts 

below are based on the Cotton MS., and correspond with lines 1-90, 

995-1042, 1717-94, of the complete poem. It should be noted' 

however, that in the C. text there are two systems of spelling, the 

earher covering lines 902-60 and 1184-end, the later lines 1-901 
and 961-1183. y 


The Setting of the Scene 


Ich was in one sumere dale, 

In one supe dijele hale, 

Iherde ich holde grete tale 
An hule and one nijtingale. 

5 pat plait was stif an stare an strong, 
Sum-wile softe an lud among; 

An ai)?er a5en oper sval, 

An let p2X vuele mod ut al. 

An eipet seide of operes custe 
10 pat alre-worste ]?at hi wuste: 

An hure an hure of opere songe 
Hi holde plaiding su pe stronge. 

pe nktingale bigon pe speche, 

In one hurne of one breche, 

15 An sat up one vaire bo3e, 

par were abute blosme inoje_ 

In ore vaste picke hegge 

Imeind mid spire an grene segge. 
Ho was pe gladur uor pe rise, 

20 An song a uele cunne wise: 

Bet pujte pe dreim )?at he were 


4 nijtingale: 
10 alrc: MS. 
C. waste. 


J- n yhtegale ( regularly ). 
alerc with first e cancelled. 

*1 /. Bet: C. Het. 


7 C aS?Cr ' , L 8 /• C wole. 

/. oJ?res. , 4 J. beche. , 7 I vaste: 
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Of harpe an pipe pan he nere: 

Bet J?ujte pat he were ishote 
Of harpe and pipe pan of prote. 

25 [p]o stod on old stoc parbiside, 
par po vie song hire tide, 

An was mid iui al bigrowe; 

Hit was pare hule eardingstowe. 

[p]e ni^tingale hi ise3, 

30 An hi bihold an ouersej. 

An pu^te wel wl of pare hule, 

For me hi halt lodlich an fule. 

‘Vn-wi^t,’ ho sede, ‘a-wei pu flo! 

Me is pe wrs pat ich pe so. 

3 5 Iwis for pine wle lete 

Wel oft ich mine song forlete; 

Min horte atflip an fait mi tonge, 

Wonne pu art to me iprunge. 

Me luste bet speten pane singe 
40 Of pine fule 303elinge.’ 

pos hule abod fort hit was eve. 

Ho ne mi3te no leng bileue, 

Vor hire horte was so gret 
pat welne3 hire fnast at-schet, 

45 An warp a word par-after longe, 

‘Hu pincpe nu bi mine songe? 

We[n]st pu pat ich ne cunne singe, 
pe3 ich ne cunne of writelinge? 

Ilome pu dest me grame, 

50 An seist me bope tone an schame. 

3 if ich pe holde on mine uote, 

(So hit bitide pat ich mote!) 

An pu were vt of pine rise, 
pu sholdest singe an oper w[i]se.* 

55 pe ni3tingale 3af answare: 

‘ 3 if ich me loki wit pe bare. 

An me schilde wit pe blete, 

Ne reche ich no3t of pine prete; 

3 if ich me holde in mine hegge, 

60 Ne recche ich neuer what pu segge. 

Ich wot pat pu art un-milde 

Wip horn pat ne mu5e from pe schilde; 

An pu tukest wrope an vuele, 

31 wl: J. ful. 40 505clinge: J. howelynge. 47 C. west pu: J. wenestu. 

48 pe5: J. pc. 51 /. vote: C. note. 54 J. wise: C. wsc. 62 J. pe: C. •«. 
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X. THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE SJ 


Whar pu m^t, over-smale fu3ele. 

65 Wotpi pu art lo p al fuel-kunne, 

An alle ho pe driue)? honne. 

An pe bi-schriche}? an bigredet. 

An wel narewe pe biledet; 

An ek forpe pc sulue mose, 

70 Hire )?onkes, wolde pc totose. 
pu art lodlich to biholde, 

An pu art lop in monie volde; 
pi bodi is short, pi swore is smal, 
Grettere is pin heued pan pu al; 

75 pin e3ene bop colblake an brode, 
Ri3t swo ho weren ipeint mid wode; 
pu starest so pu wille abiten 
Al pat pu mist mid cliure smiten: 
pi bile is stif an scharp an hoked, 

80 Ri3t so an owel pat is croked; 
par-mid pu clackes oft an longe, 

An pat is on of pine songe. 

Ac pu pretest to mine fleshe. 

Mid pine cliures woldest me meshe. 
85 pe were icundur to one frogge 
[pat sit at mulne vnder cogge,] 
Snailes, mus an fule w^te, 

Bo]? pine cunde an pine riyte. 
pu sittest adai an fl^t ani^t, 

90 pu cutest pat pu art on vnw^t. 


[The nightingale goes on to discuss the personal habits of the owl, and tells of the 
hawk who reared an owl in her nest but had to cast it out because of its filthy habits. 
She then bursts into song and is challenged to trial by battle. This is declined, and 
after some discussion it is agreed that the case shall be judged by Nicholas of Guildford, 
but before proceeding to judgement the nightingale again attacks the song of the owl 
and her preference for the dark. In defence the owl claims that by her song she gives 
warning of impending dangers to men, does not cheapen it by over-use, and can see 
all that is necessary. The nightingale then complains of the moumfulness of the owl's 
song, heard only during the winter and never in summer. The obvious reply is that 
the winter is the very time when people most need cheer, and summer leads only to 
wantonness the theme of the nightingale’s song. In winter the latter flies away, but 
the owl stays and helps people in their misery. She emphasizes the uselessness of her 
adversary and again refutes the charge of uncleanliness, flinging back the accusation 
at the other. The nightingale in reply claims that her single accomplishment, which 
makes her loved by all, is better than the many which the owl claims to possess. A fox 
has any number of tricks, a cat but one, yet the fox loses his skin while the cat saves his. 
In reply the owl claims that her song leads men to repentance and a better life; as for 
the nightingale she sings only of worldly things, and if her song is so wonderful there 
are plenty of people in the far north whom she neglects. The owl on the other hand is 
known everywhere and sings to all men. The nightingale replies] 


74 J>an: /. ne. 78 mist: /. myht. 

86 Supplied from J. 89 fli^t: J. flyhst. 


80 owel:/. ewel. 81 clackes: /. clechest. 
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The Barbarous North 

(995) ‘ 3 iit pu aisheist wi ich ne fare 
In-to oper londe an singe pare? 

No! wat sholde ich among hom do, 
par neuer blisse ne com to? 

95 par lond nis god, ne hit nis este, 

Ac wildernisse hit is an weste: 

Knarres an eludes houen[e]tinge, 

Snou an hajel hom is genge. 
pat lond is grislich an unuele, 

100 pe men boy wilde and unisele, 

Hi nabbep noper gri y ne sibbe: 

Hi ne recchep hu hi libbe. 

Hi etep fihs an flehs unsode, 

Suich wulues hit hadde to-brode: 

105 Hi drinkep mile an wei parto, 

Hi nute elles wat hi do: 

Hi nabbep nop[er] win ne bor, 

Ac libbep al-so wilde dor: 

Hi gop biti^t mid ru3e uelle, 

110 Ri^t suich hi comen ut of helle. 
pe3 eni god man to hom come. 

So wile dude sum from Rome, 

For hom to lere gode pewes. 

An for to leten hore unpewes, 

115 He mi^te bet sitte stille, 

Vor al his wile he sholde spille: 

He mi^te bet teche ane bore 
To we^e bope sheld an spere, 
pan me pat wilde folc ibringe 
120 pat hi me wolde ihere singe. 

Wat sol ich par mid mine songe? 

Ne sunge ich hom neuer so longe. 

Mi song were ispild echdel: 

For hom ne mai halter ne bridel 
125 Bringe vrom hore wude-wise, 

Ne mon mid stele ne mid ise. 

Ac par lond is bope este an god. 

An par men habbep milde mod, 

97 J. houene-: C. houen-. 100 unisele: J. vnsele. 106 nute: /. nute)?. 107 
C. nop: J. noht. 117 bore: J. beore. 118 we3e bo)?e: J. bere. 119 pan 
me: J. pane. 120 J. me wolde: C. me segge wolde. 122 sunge: J. singe. 
126 ise: C.J. ire. 127 J. lond: C. long. 
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Ich noti mid hom mine prote y 
130 Vor ich mai do par gode note, 

An bringe hom loue-ti)?inge, 

Vor ich of chirche-songe singe. 

Hit was iseid in olde la5e, 

An ^et ilast pilke so)?sa3e, 

135 pat man shal erien an sowe, 

par he wen)? after sum god mowe; 

For he is wod pat sowe)? his sed 
par neuer gras ne sprin)? ne bled/ 

[The owl then follows up the charge of wantonness, and tells how a lady was led 
astray by the song of a nightingale. In revenge the bird was seized by the husband 
and torn asunder by wild horses. But a different version is given by the nightingale; 
the knight was so punished for his cruelty that no one now dares to harm her, the 
owl, on the other hand, is universally hated because in her song she foretells only 
misfortunes to come. The owl admits this, but claims that by her power of foreseeing 
future events she is able to help mankind, whereupon the nightingale accuses her of 
witchcraft, and goes on to defend herself against the charge of wantonness by claiming 
that she protects maidens from folly. In return the owl claims to help married women, 
and even though disliked by men, yet in death helps them by acting as a scarecrow. 
At this the nightingale claims victory on the ground that the owl has boasted of her 
own disgrace. She sings so loudly that all the song-birds, including the wren, flock to 
her. The owl threatens to summon the birds of prey, whereupon .he wren intervenes.] 


The Conclusion 


C 1 ? 1 7) P e wranne, for heo cu pe singe, 

140 par com in pare morejenfijnge 
To helpe pare ni^tegale; 

For pah heo hadde steuene smale, 
Heo hadde gode porte an schille. 

An fale manne song a wille. 
x 45 P e wranne was wel wis iholde, 

Vor peg heo nere ibred awolde, 

Ho was ito3en among man[k]enne. 
An hire wisdom brohte )?enne; 

Heo m^te speke hwar heo walde, 
150 To-uore pe king pah heo scholde. 
‘Luste)?,’ heo ewa)?, ‘late)? me speke. 
Hwatl wulle 3c pis pes to-breke, 

An do pan [kinge] swuch schame? 
3 e, nis he nou)?er ded ne lame. 

1 5 5 Hunke schal i-tide harm an schonde, 
3 ef 5e dop gri)?-bruche on his londe. 


Lr/ m! gC: J: lcuc - t y din 8 c * 134 an: /. )>at. 140 moreseninge: C. more 

3 cnnge J. morewenmge. 142 For *>ah:/. Vor. 143 ^orte:/. protc. 8 ,46 beg 

ilTc' n , 4 1 mJ i nkcnnc: C - mannenne, /. mankunne. 153 j 4 n kinge: C./banne’ 
M 4 C. 3e ms he: J. yet nys heo. 156 5 e: /.we. J ^ 
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Late)? beo, an beop isome. 

An fare)? riht to ower dome, 

An late)? dom )?is plaid to-breke, 

160 Al-swo hit was erur bispeke/ 

‘Ich an wel,’ cwaft )?e ni^tegale, 

‘Ah, wranne, na)?t for )?ire tale. 

Ah do for mire lahfulnesse. 

Ich nolde )?at unriht-fulnesse 
165 Me at )?en ende ouer-kome; 

Ich nam of-drad of none dome. 
Bi-hote ich habbe, so)? hit is, 
pat Maister Nichole, pat is wis, 
Bi-tuxen vs deme schulle, 

170 An ^et ich wene pat he wule. 

Ah war mihte we hine finde?’ 
pe wranne sat in ore linde: 

‘Hwatl nu5te 3c/ cwap heo, ‘his horn? 
He wunep at Portes-hom, 

175 At one tune ine Dorsete, 

Bi pare see in ore ut-lete: 
par he demep manie r^te dom, 

An diht an writ mani wisdom. 

An purh his mupe and purh his honde 
180 Hit is pe betere in-to Scot-londe. 

To seche hine is lihtlich ping; 

He nauep bute one woning. 
pat his bischopen muchel schame. 

An alle pan pat of his nome 
185 Habbep ihert, an of his dede. 

Hwi nullep hi nimen heom to rede, 
pat he were mid heom ilome 
For teche heom of his wisdome. 

An 5iue him rente a uale stude, 

190 pat he m^te heom ilome be mide?’ 

‘Certes/ cwap pe hule, ‘pat is soft; 
peos riche men wel muche misdoft, 
pat letep pane gode mon, 
pat of so feole pinge con, 

195 An 5iuep rente wel misliche. 


158 ower: C. oper, J. cure. 161 an: J. urine. 162 napt, pire: /. nouht, pine. 
163 ah: J. ac. 169 vs dcmc schulle: C. vs deme schulde, J. cu deme schulle. 
170 3et ich wene: C. 3d ich pene, J. yet ic wene. 171 war: C.J. par. 173 nu 5 te 
3e: J. mihte yet. 183 his: J. is. 184 J. pan: C. wan. 187 /. teche: C. theche, 
first h deleted. 192 wel muche: /. muchel. 
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An of him letep wel lihtliche. 

Wit> heore cunne heo beop mildre, 

An 5euep rente litle childre; 

Swo heore wit hi demp adwole, 

200 pat euer abid Maistre Nichole. 

Ah ute we pah to him fare. 

For par is unker dom al 5are.’ 

‘Do we/ pe ni^tegale seide; 

‘Ah wa schal unker speche rede, 

205 An telle to-uore unker deme?’ 

‘parof ich schal pe wel icweme,* 
Cwap pe houle, ‘for al, ende of orde, 
Telle ich con, word after worde; 

An 5ef pe pincp pat ich mis-rempe, 

210 pu stond a5ein an do me crempe.’ 

Mid pisse worde forp hi ferden, 

Al bute here an bute uerde, 

To Portes-ham pat heo bi-come. 

Ah hu heo spedde of heore dome, 

215 Ne chan ich eu namore telle; 

Her nis na more of pis spelle. 


1997. adwole: C. adpolc. 
210 y. do me: C. dome. 


201 J. we: C. pc. 
216 pis: y. pisse. 


202 pan / pat. 


Addendum to Page 50 

dc AquUa was not an Englishman '/° 9 bUt apparcntl >’ never consecrated Nicholas 
of Ti< Owl and the d S ° “ unpromlsln g candidate for the authorship 
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XI. THE BESTIARY 


Bestiaries appear to have been one of the most popular types of 
medieval literature, and their general characteristics can be seen 
from the extracts below. They consisted of descriptions of birds, 
beasts, and reptiles, and more particularly of the legends connected 
with them, these being then allegorized in a following section. The 
earliest bestiaries were in Greek, and probably originated in Egypt 
some time during the second century a.d. A Latin version was 
made, perhaps as early as the fifth century, and through it bestiary 
literature made its way into most of the Western European lan¬ 
guages. Fragments of a bestiary appear already in OE verse, and 
although only one ME version exists, preserved in a single MS., 
material drawn from it is frequent enough in other vernacular 
works. The ME work is, in the main, derived from the metrical 
Latin version by Thetbaldus, an Italian monk of the eleventh 
century, whose work appears to have superseded all other Latin 
versions. In some 700 lines the ME author deals with the lion, 
eagle, adder, ant, hart, fox, spider, whale, mermaid, elephant, turtle¬ 
dove, and panther of his original, adding a further section, taken 
from the De Naturis Rent#/ of Alexander Nequam, on the dove. 
The popularity of this type of literature, with its plentiful supply of 
marvels, is not surprising, but its main importance lies in the fact 
that the legends continued in literary use long after their origin had 
been forgotten. 1 

The extant ME version has passed through the hands of so many 
copyists that we can say little of its date or provenance. In all 
probability it was composed during the first half of the thirteenth 
century, somewhere in the East Midlands. The Latin original uses 
a variety of metres, and the English adaptor does the same, even 
improving on his model by mixing the different kinds of verse in 
the description of the same creature, cf., for example, the mixture 
of alliteration and rhyme in the description of the fox. The most 
recent edition is that by Hall, i, 176-96; ii, 579-626, and extracts 
appear in most ME readers. The passages below are taken from 
the sole surviving MS., British Museum Arundel 292, and corre¬ 
spond with lines 296-354 and 382-439, in Hall’s edition. 

1 A convenient introduction to the Bestiary and its influence is P. A. Robin, Animal 
Lon in English Literature (London 1932). 
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J9 


Natura Wulpis 

(296) A wilde der is, Sat is ful of fele wiles. 

Fox is hire to name, for hire qweSsipe 
Husebondes hire haten, for hire harm-dedes. 

De coc and te capun 
5 Ge feccheS ofte in Se tun. 

And te gandre and te gos, 

Bi Se necke and bi Se nos, 

HaleS is to hire hole. For-Si man hire hatieS, 
Hatien and huten bothe men and fules. 

10 ListneS nu a wunder Sat tis der doS for hunger. 
GoS o felde to a furg, and falleS Sar-inne, 

In eried lond er in erSchine, forto bilirten fugeles. 
Ne stereS ge nogt of Se stede a god stund deies, 
Oc dareS so ge ded were, ne drageS ge non onde. 
15 De rauen is swiSe redi, weneS Sat ge rotieS, 

And oSre fules hire fallen bi, for to winnen fode, 
Derflike wiSuten dred, he wenen Sat ge ded beS. 
He wullen on Sis foxes fell, and ge it wel feleS. 
Ligtlike ge lepeS up, and letteS hem sone. 

20 Gelt hem here billing 
RaSe wiS illing, 

TetoggeS and tetireS hem mid hire teS sarpe. 

Fret hire fille, 

And goS San Ser ge wille. 

Significacio 

2 5 Twifold forbisne in Sis der, 

To frame we mugen finden her, 

Warsipe and wisedom 
WiS aeuel and wiS iuel man. 

De deuel dereS dernelike, 

30 He lat he ne wile us nogt biswike. 

He lat he ne wile us don non loS, 

And bringeS us in a sinne, and ter he us sloS. 

He bit us don ure bukes wille, 

Eten and drinken wiS unskil, 

3 5 And in ure skemting 

_ _ o 

He doS raSe a foxing. 

He billeS one Se foxes fel, 

Wo-so telleS idel spel, 

9 huten Hall: MS. hulen. ji don: MS. Con. 
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And he tireS on his ket, 
Wo-so him wiS sinne fet. 


And deuel geld swilk hilling 
WiS same and wiS sending. 
And for his sinfule werk 
LedeS man to helle merk. 


Sigtiificacio 

45 De deuel is tus t 5 e [fox] ilik, 

Ml'S iuele breides and wiS swik. 
And man[i] al-so Se foxes name 
Am wurSi hauen to same. 

For wo-so seieS oSer god, 

50 And SenkeS iuel on his mod. 

Fox he is and fend iwis— 

De boc ne legeS nogt of Sis. 

So was Herodes fox and flerd 
Do Crist kam into Sis middel-erd. 
5 5 He seide he wulde him leuen on. 
And Sogte he wulde him fordon. 


Natura cetegrandic 

(582) Cethegrande is a fis, 

De moste Sat in water is; 

Dat tu wuldes seien get, 

60 Gef Su it soge wan it flet, 

Dat it were d neilond 
Dat sete one Se se-sond. 

Dis fis Sat is vnride, 

Danne him hungreS he gapeS wide; 
65 Vt of his Srote it smit an onde, 

De swetteste Sing Sat is o londe. 
Der-fore oSre fisses to him dragen, 
Wan he it felen he aren fagen; 

He cumen and hoven in his muS, 

70 Of his swike he arn uncuS. 

Dis cete Sanne hise chaueles lukeS, 
Dise fisses alle in sukeS; 

De smale he wile Sus biswiken, 

De grete maig he nogt bigripen. 

75 Dis fis wuneS wiS Se se-grund. 

And liueS Ser eure heil and sund. 





♦ 
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Til it cumeS Se time 
Dat storm stireS al tSe se, 

Danne sumer and winter winnen. 

8q Ne mai it wunen Ser-inne, 

So droui is te sees grund; 

Ne mai he wunen Ser t 5 at stund, 

Oc stireS up and houeS stille, 

Wiles Sar weder is so ille. 

85 De sipes Sat arn on se fordriuen— 

LoS hem is deS, and lef to liuen— 
Biloken hem and sen Sis fis, 

A neilond he wenen it is. 

Der-of he aren swiSe fagen, 

90 And mid here migt Sar-to he dragen, 
Sipes on festen, 

And alle up gangen. 

Of ston mid stel in Se tunder 
Wei to brennen one Sis wunder; 

95 Warmen hem wel and heten and drinken. 
De fir he feleS and doS hem sinken. 

For sone he diueS dun to grunde; 

He drepeS hem alle wiS-uten wunde. 

Significacio 

Dis deuel is mikel wiS wil and magt, 

100 So witches hauen in here craft; 

He doS men hungren and hauen Srist, 
And mani oSer sinful list, 

TolleS men to him wiS his onde, 

Wo-so him folegeS he findeS sonde. 

105 Do arn Se little in leue lage, 

De mikle ne maig he to him dragen; 

De mikle, I mene Se stedefast 
In rigte leue mid fles and gast. 

Wo-so listneS deueles lore, 

110 On lengSe it sal him rewen sore; 

Wo-so festeS hope on him, 

He sal him folgen to helle dim. 

*8 hauen 10 Hall : MS. to hauen. 


86 de 5 : MS. ded. 



XII. THE VOX AND THE WOLF 


The comparative lack of beast tales in ME is particularly surprising 
when contrasted with their popularity abroad. In English there is 
only the Vox and the Wolf, Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest’s Tale 9 and the as 
yet unpublished Fox and Geese 9 but occasional references make it 
clear that these are merely the accidental survivors of a much 
greater number. The plot of the Vox and the Wolf is a not uncommon 
one in folk-lore, and no doubt derives ultimately from the east. A 
version of it appears in the Pom an de Kenart , and, judged from other 
versions in the Fables of Odo of Cheriton and Nicholas Bozon, 
along with a passing reference to the ‘tale of the fox and the wolf in 
the well-buckets’ in the Summa Predicantium of John Bromyard, the 
story was evidently popular in England. In all probability the 
English story depends ultimately on some French version which 
cannot now be identified but probably had the same ultimate original 
as the episode in the Roman de Renart. Certainly, whether translating 
from another language or using a native folk-tale, the English 
adaptor does not give so satisfactory a version as that to be found 
in the French, and some of the variations suggest unintelligent 
cutting of a written original. For example, from later references in 
the poem we gather that the fox has succeeded in disposing of some 
of the hens, probably three, but no mention is made of this in the 
episode itself. Moreover, the French version gives a much more 
reasonable explanation for some of the events than is to be found in 
the English. The fox is trapped in a more plausible way. It is a 
clear starlight night, and as he peers over the rim of the well he 
takes his reflection in the water to be his wife Hermeline, while the 
echo of his voice he takes to be her reply. Consequently he gets 
into the bucket and goes down to see what is wrong. Similarly the 
wolf is persuaded to get into the bucket by the fox’s explanation that 
the two buckets are God’s balance of good and evil in which souls 
must be weighed before they can enter Paradise. Nevertheless, 
despite the faults of the English adaptor, inartistic cutting, lack of 
proportion, etc., there is much to enjoy in his version, whether it be 
due to himself or to his original. The dialogue is natural and un¬ 
forced, the octosyllabic metre in perfect keeping with the subject- 
matter, and the whole poem has a lightness of touch which makes 
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it a worthy representative in English of the beast tale. Above all, 

the characterization is excellent, whether of the cock, the fox, or 

the wolf; the somewhat pompous disapproval of the cock at the 

slaughter of the hens, the hopeful attempt of the fox to add him to 

his bag, as well as the cringing manner in which the wolf makes his 

confession in hope of being admitted to the unlimited food of 
Paradise. 

Nothing is known of the author of the English version, which is 

extant only in a single Bodleian MS., Digby 86 (c. 1250-75), from 

which it is here printed. As it stands it appears to be in a western 

dialect, but rhymes indicate that it was originally composed in some 

district in which south-eastern and Midland forms could be used, 

at any rate for the sake of the rhyme. It was edited by G. H. 

McKmght, Middle English Humorous Tales in Verse (Boston and 

London 1913), and is to be found also, complete or in part, in most 
ME readers. 

Of pe vox and of pe wolf 

A vox gon out of pe wode go, 

Afingret so pat him wes wo; 

He nes neuere in none wise 
Afingret erour half so swipe. 

5 He ne hoeld nou)?er wey ne strete, 

For him wes lop men to mete; 

Him were leuere meten one hen, 
pen half an oundred wimmen. 

He strok swif»e ouer-al, 

10 So p at he ofsei ane wal; 

Wif>inne pe walle wes on hous. 

The wox wes ]?ider swi]?e wous; 

For he J>ohute his hounger aquenche, 

0]?er mid mete, oper mid drunche. 

15 Abouten he biheld wel ^erne; 
po eroust bigon pe vox to erne. 

A 1 fort he come to one walle. 

And som )?er-of wes afalle. 

And wes pe wal ouer-al to-broke 
20 And on 5at per wes i-loke; 

At pe furmeste bruche pat he fond, 

He lep in, and ouer he wond. 
po he wes inne, smere he lou. 

And per-o{ he hadde gome i-nou; 
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25 For he com in wi)?outen leue 
Bopcn of haiward and of reue. 

On hous per wes, pe dore was ope, 
Hennen weren )?erinne i-crope, 

Fiue, pat make)? anne fiok, 

30 And mid hem sat on kok. 

pe kok him wes flowen on hey, 

And two hennen him seten ney. 

‘Wox,’ quod pc kok, ‘wat dest pou pare? 
Go horn, Crist pc jeue kare! 

35 Houre hennen pou dest ofte shome.’ 

‘Be stille, ich hote, a Godes nomel’ 

Qua)? pc wox, ‘Sire Chauntecler, 
pou fle adoun, and com me ner. 

I nabbe don her nout bote goed, 

40 I have leten pine hennen blod; 

Hy weren seke ounder pc ribe, 
pat hy ne m^tte non lengour libe, 

Bote here heddre were i-take; 
pat I do for almes sake. 

45 Ich haue hem letten eddre-blod, 

And pc , Chauntecler, hit wolde don goed. 
pou hauest pat ilke ounder pc splen, 
pou nestes neuere daies ten; 

For pine lif-dayes bep al ago, 

50 Bote pou bi mine rede do; 

I do pc lete blod ounder pc brest, 

Opcr sone axe after pc prest.’ 

‘Go wei,’ quod pc kok, ‘wo pc bi-gol 
pou hauest don oure kunne wo. 

55 Go mid pan pat pou hauest nou)?e; 
Acoursed be )?ou of Godes mouf?e! 

For were I adoun, bi Godes nome, 

Ich mi^te ben siker of opre shome. 

Ac weste hit houre cellerer, 

60 pat fou were i-comen her. 

He wolde sone after pc ^onge. 

Mid pikes and stones and staues stronge; 
Alle pine bones he wolde to-breke; 
pene we weren wel awreke.’ 

65 He wes stille, ne spak namore, 

Ac he wer)? a)?urst wel sore, 
pe )?urst him dede more wo 
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pen heuede raf er his hounger do. 

Ouer-al he ede and sohvte; 

70 On auenture his wiit him brohute 
To one putte wes water inne, 
pat wes i-maked mid grete ginne. 

Tuo boketes f er he founde, 
pat of er wende to f e grounde, 

75 pat wen me shulde fat on opwinde, 
pat of er wolde adoun winde. 

He ne hounderstod nout of f e ginne, 

He nom fat boket, and lep f erinne. 

For he hopede i-nou to drinke. 

80 pis boket biginnef to sinke. 

To late f e vox wes bif out, 
po he was in f e ginne i-brout. 

I-nou he gon him bi-f enche, 

Ac hit ne halp mid none wrenche; 

85 Adoun he moste, he wes f erinne. 

I-kaut he wes mid swikele ginne. 

Hit mijte han i-ben wel his wille 
To lete fat boket hongi stille. 

Wat mid serewe and mid drede, 

90 A 1 his p urst him ouer-hede. 

A 1 p us he come to p e grounde. 

And water i-nou per he founde. 
po he fond water, 5erne he dronkl 
Him p oute fat water fere stonk, 

95 For hit wes to-sfeines his wille. 

‘Wo worfe,’ quaf fe vox, ‘lust and wille, 
pat ne con mef to his metel 
3 ef ich neuede to muchel i-ete, 
pis ilke shome neddi nouf e, 

100 Nedde lust i-ben of mine mouf e. 

Him is wo in euche londe, 
pat is f ef mid his honde. 

Ich am i-kaut mid swikele ginne, 

Of er soum deuel me broute her-inne. 

105 I was woned to ben wiis, 

Ac nou of me i-don hit hiis.* 
pe vox wep, and reuliche bigan; 
per com a wolf gon after fan. 

Out of f e depe wode bliue, 
no For he wes afingret swife. 
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Noting he ne founde in al pe n^te, 
Wer-mide his honger aquenche mijtte. 
He com to pe putte, pene vox i-herde. 
He him kneu wel bi his rerde, 

115 For hit wes his nei^ebore, 

And his gossip, of children bore. 

Adoun bi pe putte he sat. 

Quod pe wolf, 'Wat may ben pat 
pat ich in pe putte i-here? 

120 Hertou cristine, oper mi fere? 

Say me sop, ne gabbe pou me nout, 

Wo hauep pe in pe putte i-brout?’ 
pe vox hine i-kneu wel for his kun, 

And po eroust kom wiit to him; 

125 For he poute mid soumme ginne, 

Him-self houpbringe, pene wolf per-inne. 
Quod pe vox, 'Wo is nou pere? 

Ich wene hit is Sigrim pat ich here/ 

‘pat is sop,’ pe wolf sede, 

130 ‘Ac wat art pou, so God pe rede?’ 

‘A!* quod pe vox, ‘ich wille pe telle. 

On alpi word ich lie nelle, 

Ich am Reneuard, pi frend, 

And 3if ich pine come heuede i-wend, 

135 Ich hedde so i-bede for pe, 

pat pou sholdest comen to me/ 

‘Mid pe?’ quod pe wolf, ‘War-to? 

Wat shulde ich ine pe putte do?’ 

Quod pe vox, ‘pou art ounwiis, 

140 Her is pe blisse of paradiis; 

Her ich mai euere wel fare, 

Wip-outen pine, wipouten kare; 

Her is mete, her is drinke, 

Her is blisse wip-outen swinke; 

345 Her nis hounger neuermo, 

Ne non oper kunnes wo; 

Of alle gode her is i-nou/ 

Mid pilke wordes pe volf lou, 

‘Art pou ded, so God pe rede, 

150 Oper of pe worlde?’ pe wolf sede. 

Quod pe wolf, 'Wenne storue pou. 

And wat dest pou pe'c nou? 

Ne bep nout 3et pre daies ago, 
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pat pou and pi wif also, 

And pine children, smale and grete, 
Alle togedere mid me hete/ 

‘pat is so]?,’ quod pe vox, 

‘Gode ponky nou hit is pus 9 
pat ihc am to Criste vend; 

Not hit non of mine frend. 

I nolde, for al pe worldes lond, 

Ben ine pe worlde, per ich hem fond. 
Wat shuldich ine pe worlde go, 
per nis bote kare and wo, 

And liuie in ful)?e and in sunne? 

Ac her hep ioies fele cunne, 

Her hep bo)?e shep and get.* 
pe wolf haue)? hounger swi)?e gret, 

For he nedde 3am i-ete, 

And po he herde speken of mete, 

He wolde ble]?eliche ben )?are. 

‘Al’ quod pe wolf, ‘gode i-fere, 

Moni goed mel pou hauest me binome. 
Let me adoun to pe kome. 

And al ich wole pe for^eue.’ 

‘ 3 e,’ quod pe vox, ‘were pou i-sriue. 
And sunnen heuedest al forsake. 

And to klene lif i-take, 

Ich wolde so bidde for pe , 
pat pou sholdest comen to me.* 

‘To worn shuldich,’ pe wolf seide, 
‘Ben i-knowe of mine misdede? 

Her nis noting aliue, 

pat me koupe her nou sriue. 

pou hauest ben ofte min i-fere, 

Woltou nou mi srift i-here, 

And al mi liif I shal pe telle?* 

‘Nay,’ quod pe vox, T nelle.* 

‘Neltou,’ quod pe wolf, ‘pin ore, 

Ich am afingret swi)?e sore; 

Ich wot to-ni3t ich worpe ded. 

Bote ]?ou do me somne reed. 

For Cristes loue be mi prest.’ 
pe wolf bey adoun his brest, 

And gon to si ken harde and stronge. 

161 lond: MS. goed. 
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‘Woltou/ quod pc vox, ‘srift ounderfonge, 
Tel pine sunnen on and on, 
pat per bileue neuer on/ 

‘Sone,’ quod pe wolf, ‘wel i-faie, 

200 Ich habbe ben qued al mi lifdaie; 

Ich habbe widewene kors, 
perfore ich fare pe wors. 

A }?ousent shep ich habbe abiten. 

And mo, ^ef hy weren i-writen, 

205 Ac hit me of-J>inke]? sore. 

Maister, shal I tellen more?’ 

‘ 3 e,’ quod pe vox, ‘al pou most sugge, 
Oper elles-wer pou most abugge/ 

‘Gossip/ quod pe wolf, ‘fo^ef hit me, 

210 Ich habbe ofte sehid qued bi pe . 

Men seide pat )?ou on pine liue 
Misferdest mid mine wiue; 

Ich pe aperseiuede one stounde, 

And in bedde to-gedere ou founde. 

215 Ich wes ofte ou ful ney. 

And in bedde to-gedere ou sey. 

Ich wende, al-so opre dop, 
pat ihc i-seie were sop. 

And perfore )?ou were me loJ>. 

220 Gode gossip, ne be )?ou nohut wrof>/ 

‘Vuolf/ quod pe vox him po, 

‘Al pat J?ou hauest her-bifore i-do. 

In hohut, in speche, and in dede. 

In euche of>eres kunnes quede, 

225 Ich pe for^eue at pisse nede/ 

‘Crist pe fo^elde!’, pe wolf seide, 

‘Nou ich am in clene liue, 

Ne recche ich of childe ne of wiue. 

Ac sei me wat I shal do, 

230 And ou ich may comen pe to/ 

‘Do?’ quod pe vox, ‘Ich wille pe lere. 

I-siist pou a boket hongi pete? 
per is a bruche of heuene blisse, 

Lep ferinne mid i-wisse, 

235 And )?ou shalt comen to me sone/ 

Quod pe wolf, ‘pat is li^t to done/ 

He lep in, and way sumdel— 


199 i-faic: MS. I fare. 
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pat weste pe vox ful wel. 
pe wolf gon sinke, pc vox arise; 

240 po gon pc wolf sore agrise. 
po he com amidde pe putte, 
pe wolf pcnc vox opward mette. 

‘Gossip/ quod pc wolf, ‘Wat nou? 

Wat hauest )?ou i-munt? Weder wolt pou?’ 
245 ‘Weder ich wille?' pc vox sede, 

‘Ich wille oup, so God me rede! 

And nou go doun wij? pi meel, 
pi b^ete woip wel smal. 

Ac ich am pcro( glad and btipc, 

250 pat pou. art nomen in clene liue. 
pi soule-cnul ich wille do ringe, 

And masse for pine soule singe/ 
pe wrecche bine)?e noting ne vind 
Bote cold water, and hounger him bind. 

255 To colde gistninge he wes i-bede, 

Wroggen haue)> his dou i-knede. 

pe wolf in pc putte stod, 

Afingret so )?at he ves wod. 

I-nou he cursede ]?at pidcr him broute; 

260 pe vox per-o{ luitel route. 

pe put him wes pc house ney, 
per freren woneden swij?e sley. 
po )?at hit com to pc time, 
pat hoe shulden arisen, prime, 

265 For to suggen here houssong, 

O frere per wes among, 

Of here slep hem shulde awecche, 

Wen hoe shulden )?idere recche. 

He seide, ‘Arise)? on and on, 

270 And kome]? to houssong heuereuchoQ/ 
pis ilke frere heyte Ailmer, 

He wes hoere maister curtiler. 

He wes hofyurst swipe stronge, 

Ri3t amidward here houssonge.' 

275 Alhone to )?e putte he hede, 

For he wende bete his nede. 

He com to pc putte and drou, 

And pc wolf wes heui i-nou. 
pe frere mid al his maine tey, 

264 prime: MS. *Ime. 
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280 So longe pat he pene wolf i-sey. 

For he sei pcnc wolf per sitte, 

He gradde, ‘Pe deuel is in pc putte F 
To l?e putte hy gounnen gon, 

Alle mid pikes and staues and ston, 

285 Euch mon mid pat he hedde, 

Wo wes him pat wepne nedde. 

Hy comen to pe putte, pcnc wolf op-drowe, 
po hede pc wreche fomen i-nowe, 
pat weren egre him to slete 
290 Mid grete houndes, and to bete. 

Wei and wrope he wes i-swonge, 

Mid staues and speres he was i-stounge. 
pe wox bicharde him mid i-wisse, 

For he ne fond nones kunnes blisse, 

295 Ne hof duntes fo^euenesse. explicit. 



XIII. THE THRUSH AND THE NIGHTINGALE 

The Thrush and the Nightingale is an example of the debate which is 
much closer to the conventional French and Latin models than is 
the Owl and the Nightingale. In comparison with the latter it contains 
practically no connecting narrative, and few of the personal touches 
to be found in the earlier poem. The matter is completely conven¬ 
tional, and is found frequently enough elsewhere during the medie¬ 
val period, whilst the fact that nearly all the speeches are complete 
within the stanza recalls the formalism of the Latin models. Never¬ 
theless, it is an excellent example of the formal debate poem, though 
perhaps slightly more dramatic and realistic than the majority of 
such poems. It is said to have been influenced by the Owl and the 
Nightingale, though the only likeness discernible lies in the fact that 
the disputants in both cases are birds, and in reality its affinities are 

rather with such lyrical poems as the Debate between the Clerk and the 
Maiden and The Nut-Brown Maid. 

The poem appears to have been composed somewhere in the 

south during the last quarter of the thirteenth century, though 

definite evidence on either point is lacking. It is found complete 

only in the Bodleian MS. Digby 86 (1272-83), from which it is here 

printed, but 74 lines appear also in the Auchinleck MS. in the 

National Library in Edinburgh. The best edition of the earlier 

version is in Carleton Brown, pp. 101-07, and of the later by H. 
Varnhagen, 4 Anglia 208 ffi 

Ci comence le cuntent parentre le Mauuis & la russinole 
Somer is comen wip loue to toune, 

Wip blostme, and wip brides roune 
pe note of hasel springep, 

Pe dewes darknep in pe dale. 

3 For longing of pe n^ttegale, 
pis foweles murie singep. 

Hie herde a strif bitweies two— 
pat on of wele, pat oper of wo— 

Bitwene two i-fere. 

to pat on herep wimmen pat hoe bep hende, 
pat oper hem wole wip mijte shende; 

Pat strif ^e mowen i-here. 
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pe ni^tingale is on bi nome 
pat wol shilden hem from shome, 

15 Of ska)?e hoe wole hem skere; 
pe frestelcok hem kepe)? ay. 

He seip bi n^te and eke bi day, 
pat hy be)? fendes i-fere. 

For hy biswike)? euchan mon 
20 pat mest bi-leue)? hem ouppon, 
pey hy ben milde of chere. 

Hoe be)? fikele and fals to fonde, 

Hoe werche)? wo in euchan londe; 

Hit were betere )?at hy nere. 

25 ‘Hit is shome to blame leuedy, 

For hy be)? hende of corteisy; 

Ich rede )?at )?ou lete. 

Ne wes neuere bruche so strong, 
I-broke wi)? r^te ne wi)? wrong, 

30 pat wimmon ne mi3te bete. 

Hy gladie)? hem )?at be)? wrowe, 

Bo)?e )?e heye and )?e lowe. 

Mid gome hy cunne hem grete. 
pis world nere nout 3if wimen nere; 

35 I-maked hoe wes to mones fere, 

Nis no )?ing al-so swete.’ 

‘I ne may wimen herien nohut, 

For hy be)? swikele and false of )?ohut, 
Als ich am ounderstonde. 

40 Hy be)? feire and br^t on hewe. 

Here )?out is fals and ountrewe; 

Ful 3are ich haue hem fonde. 

Alisaundre pe king menep of hem— 

In pe world nes non so crafti mon, 

45 Ne non so riche of londe. 

I take witnesse of monie and fele 
pat riche weren of worldes wele, 
Muche wes hem pe shonde.* 


[Nightingale] 


[Thrush] 


30 wimmon: A., wimmen, B. mon. 


31 wrowe: MS. wroJ?e. 
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pe ni^tingale hoe wes wro)?: 

50 Towel, me )?inke)? )?ou art me lo)? [Nightingale] 
Sweche tales for to showe. 

Among a )?ousent leuedies i-tolde 
per nis non wickede I holde 
per hy sitte)? on rowe. 

5 5 Hy be)? of herte meke and milde, 

Hem-self hy cunne from shome shilde 
Wi)?inne boures wowe. 

And swettoust )?ing in armes to wre 
pe mon )?at holde)? hem in gle. 

60 Fowel, wi ne art )?ou hit i-cnowe?’ 


‘Gentil fowel, seist )?ou hit me? 

Ich habbe wi)? hem in boure i-be, 
I-haued al mine wille. 

Hy wille)? for a luitel mede 
65 Don a sunfoul derne dede. 

Here soule forto spille. 

Fowel, me )?inke)? )?ou art les; 
pey )?ou be milde and softe of pes, 
pou seyst )?ine wille. 

70 I take witnesse of Adam, 
pat wes oure furste man, 

pat fonde hem wycke and ille.’ 

‘prestelcok, )?ou art wod, 

0)?er )?ou const to luitel goed, 

75 pis wimmen for to shende. 

Hit is )?e swetteste driwerie. 

And mest hoe counnen of curteisie. 
Nis noting also hende. 


[Tbrush] 


[Nightingale] 


pe mest mur)?e )?at mon haue)? here, 
80 Wenne hoe is maked to his fere 
In armes for to wende. 

Hit is shome to blame leuedi, 

For hem )?ou shalt gon sori— 

Of londe ich wille )?e sende/ 


72 wycke: MS. wycle. 
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‘N^ttingale, pou hauest wrong! 

Wolt )^ou me senden of pis lond 
For ich holde wip pe r^tte? 

I take witnesse of Sire Wawain, 
pat Iesu Crist 3af m^t and main 
And strengpe for to f^tte. 

So wide so he heuede i-gon, 

Trewe ne founde he neuere non 
Bi daye ne bi n^tte.’ 

‘Fowel, for pi false mou(? 
pi sawe shal ben wide coup; 

I rede pe fle wip mi3tte. 

Ich habbe leue to ben here. 

In orchard and in erbere 
Mine songes for to singe. 

Herdi neuere bi no leuedi 
Bote hendinese and curteysi, 

And ioye hy gunnen me bringe. 

Of mucheie murpe hy tellep me; 

Fere, al-so I telle pe, 

Hy iiuiep in longinge. 

Fowel, pou sitest on hasel-bou, 
pou lastest hem, pou hauest wou, 
pi word shal wide springe.’ 

‘Hit springep wide, wel ich wot, 
pou tel hit him pat hit not! 

pis sawes ne bep nout newe. 

Fowel, herkne to mi sawe, 

Ich wile pe telle of here lawe, 

pou ne kepest nout hem i-knowe. 

penk on Costantines quene— 

Foul wel hire semede fow and grene—• 
Hou sore hit gon hire rewe. 

Hoe fedde a crupel in hire bour. 

And helede him wip couertour. 

Loke war wimmen ben trewe!’ 


[Thrush] 


[Nightingale] 


[Thrush] 


105 longinge: MS. longinginge. 
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‘prestelkok, you hauest wrong, 
Al-so I sugge one mi song, 
And )?at men wite]? wide. 

Hy b ey bri^ttorc ounder shawe 
pen ye day wenne hit dawe. 

In longe someres tide. 


Come you heuere in here londe,, 

Hy shulen don ye in prisoun stronge, 
And yet you shalt abide. 

130 pe lesinges )?at you hauest maked, 
per you shalt hem forsake, 

And shome ye shal bidde.* 


‘Ni^ttingale, you seist yine wille, 
pou seist ]?at wimmen shulen me spille. 
135 Da)?eit wo hit wolde! 

In holi bok hit is i-founde, 

Hy bringe]? moni mon to grounde, 
pat proude weren and bolde. 


penk oupon Saunsum ye stronge, 

140 Hou muchel is wif him dude to wronge, 
Ich wot f?at hoe him solde. 

Hit is )>at worste hord of pris 
pat Iesu makede in parais 
In tresour for to holde/ 


145 P° seide ye ni^ttingale: 

Towel, wel redi is yi tale; 

Herkne to mi lore! 

Hit is flour ]?at last ey longe, 

And mest i-herd in eueri londe, 

1 50 And louelich ounder gore. 

In ye worlde nis non so goed leche, 
So milde of ]?oute, so feir of speche, 
To hele monnes sore. 

Fowel, you rewest al yi )?ohut, 

155 Pou dost euele, ne gein ey ye nohut, 
Ne do you so nammorel’ 


[Nightingale] 


[Thrush] 


[Nightingale] 


xj 4 Yi: MS. mi. 
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‘Ni^tingale, pou art ounwis 
On hem to leggen so muchel pris, 
pi mede shal ben lene. 

160 Among on houndret ne bep fiue, 
Nouper of maidnes ne of wiue, 
pat holdep hem al clene, 

pat hy ne werchep wo in londe, 

Oper bringep men to shonde, 

165 And pat is wel i-seene; 

And pey we sitten perfore to striuen, 
Bope of maidnes and of wiue, 

Sop ne seist pou ene.’ 

‘O fowel, pi moup pe hauep i-shend! 
170 poru warn wes al pis world iwend? 

Of a maide meke and milde. 

Of hire sprong pat holi bern 
pat boren wes in Bedlehem, 

And temep al pat is wilde. 

175 Hoe ne weste of sunne ne of shame, 
Marie wes ire ri^te name; 

Crist hire i-shilde! 

Fowel, for pi false sawe 
Forbeddi pe pis wode-shawe; 

180 pou fare into pe hide/ 

‘N^ttingale, I wes woed, 

Oper I coupe to luitel goed, 

Wip pe for to striue. 

I suge pat icham ouercome 
185 poru hire pat bar pat holi sone, 
pat soffrede wundes fiue. 

Hi swerie bi His holi name 
Ne shal I neuere suggen shame 
Bi maidnes ne bi wiue. 

190 Hout of pis londe willi te, 

Ne rechi neuere weder I fie; 

Awai ich wille driue.’ 


[Thrush] 


[Nightingale] 


[Thrush] 


170 wes: Af S. wd. 
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It is unlikely that Alfred the Great had anything to do with the 
so-called Proverbs of Alured, the ascription in all probability resting 
simply on the tradition of his wisdom. That the tradition was 
widespread is suggested by the frequent ascription to him of 
isolated proverbs in other works, as for example in the Owl and the 
Nightingale. Alfred is represented, at the beginning of the work, as 
sitting in council with his thanes, and most of the following sections 
of uneven length into which it is divided open with the words ‘Thus 
said Alfred’, followed by passages of homely advice and conven¬ 
tional moralizing. The chief emphasis is on the uncertainty of life, 
the fleetingness of worldly things, and the fickleness of woman, the 
matter rarely departing much from the conventional medieval treat¬ 
ment of such subjects. The Proverbs are written in a mixture of the 
alliterative long line, with or without rhyme, and rhyming couplets, 
though the fact that the extant MSS. have passed through the hands’ 
of numerous scribes, most of whom have evidendy not recognized 
the metrical intentions of the author, has made the original scheme 
difficult to recover. Because of this it has seemed better to print the 
selections below in short lines rather than to attempt, with Hall, to 
reconstruct the original plan. ’ 

The MSS. vary a good deal between themselves; obviously this 
kind of compilation lends itself very readily to interpolation and 
omission. So far as we can tell the original was probably of the 
twelfth century, and composed in some southern dialect. Four 
MSS. are known: Trinity College, Cambridge, B. 14, 39 (beginning 
ot thirteenth century); MS. A 13 in the Maidstone Museum (thir¬ 
teenth century); Jesus College, Oxford, MS. 29 (c. 1275); while 
fragments of another version have been preserved from a text in the 
British Museum MS. Cotton Galba A xix, now destroyed. Various 
editions have appeared, the most recent one of all MSS. being that 
m Brandi and Zippel. Among other editions may be noted that of 
the Trinity and Jesus MSS. by R. Morris for the Early English Text 
ociety in An Old English Miscellany (1872), and the same, along with 
the surviving fragments from Galba A xix, were edited by E. 

orgstrom (Lund 1908). The Maidstone version was printed by 
Carleton Brown (21 MLR 249 ffi), and with full introductory and 
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critical apparatus by H. P. South (New York 1931). The extracts 
below, corresponding with Sections i, vii, xiv, xv, xviii, of the full 
text, are taken from the Jesus MS. Although probably the latest of 
the extant MSS., it preserves a fuller version of the work than is 
to be found in the Maidstone MS., while the version in the Trinity 
MS., written by a scribe with many orthographical peculiarities, is 
needlessly difficult. 

Incipiunt Document a Regis Aluredi 

At Seuorde sete 
peynes monye, 

Fele Biscopes, 

And feole bok-ilered, 

5 Eorles prute, 

Knyhtes egleche. 
par wes pe eorl Alurich, 

Of pare lawe swi]?e wis. 

And ek Ealured, 

10 Englene hurde, 

Englene durlyng. 

On Englenelonde he wes kyng. 

Heom he bi-gon lere. 

So ye mawe ihure, 

15 Hw hi heore lif 
Lede scholden. 

Alured he wes in Englenelond 
An king wel swi)?e strong. 

He wes king, and he wes clerek 
20 Wel he luuede Godes werk. 

He wes wis on his word 
And war on his werke. 

He wes pc wysuste mon 
pat wes Englelonde on. 

vii 

25 pus que)? Alured: 

‘Wy)?-vte wysdome 
Is weole wel vnwur}?; 

For pcy o mon ahte 
Huntseuenti acres, 

30 And he hi hadde isowen 


18 An: MS. And. 
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Alle myd reade golde, 

And pat gold greowe 
So gres do)? on eorpe, 

Nere he for his weole 
35 Neuer pe furper 

Bute he him of frumpe 
Freond iwrche. 

For hwat is gold bute ston 
Bute if hit hauep wismon.’ 

XIV 

40 pus quep Alured: 

‘If pu hauest seorewe 

Ne seye pu hit nouht pan arewe, 

Seye hit pine sadelbowe, 

And ryd pe singinde for]?. 

45 Penne wile wene, 
pet )?ine wise ne con, 
pat )?e )?ine wise 
Wei lyke. 

Serewe if )?u hauest, 

50 And )?e erewe hit wot. 

By-fore he pe mene)?, 

By-hynde he ]?e tele]?. 

pu hit myht segge swyhc mon 

pat ]?e ful wel on, 

5 5 Wy]?-vte echere ore 

He on )?e muchele more. 

By-hud hit on ]?ire heorte, 
pat ]?e eft ne smeorte. 

Ne let ]?u hyne wite 
60 A 1 ]?at ]?in heorte by-wite.* 

xv 

Pus que]? Alured: 

‘Ne schal tu neuere ]?i wif 
By hire wlyte cheose, 

For neuer none pinge 
65 pat heo to ]?e brynge]?. 

Ac leorne hire custe, 

Heo cu]?e]? hi wel sone. 

For mony mon for ayhte 
Vuele i-auhtep. 
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70 And ofte mon ot fayre 
Frakele icheosep. 

Wo is him pat vuel wif 
Bryngep to his cotlyf. 

So him is alyue 

J 

75 pat vuele ywyuep; 

For he schal vppen eorpe 
Dreori i-wurpe. 

Monymon singe}? 
pat wif horn bryngep; 

80 Wiste he hwat he brouhte 
Wepen he myhte.’ 

XVIII 

pus quep Alured: 

‘Eure pu bi pine lyue 
pe word of pine wyue 
85 To swipe pu ne arede, 

If heo beo i-wrepped 
Myd worde oper myd dede. 
Wymmon wepep for mod 
Oftere pan for eny god, 

90 And ofte lude and stille 
For to vordrye hire wille. 

Heo wepep oper-hwile 
For to do pe gyle. 

Salomon hit hauep i-sed, 

95 pat wymmon can wel vuelne red. 
pe hire red folewep 
Heo bryngep hine to seorewe. 

For hit seyp in pe lop, 

As scinnes forteop. 

100 Hit is ifurn iseyd 

pat cold red is quene red. 

Hu he is vnlede 
pat folewep hire rede. 

Ich hit ne segge nouht for pan, 

105 pat god ping nys god wymmon, 
pe mon pe hi may icheose, 

And icouere over opre. 


88 mod: first minim erased in MS. 
105 nys: n erased in SIS. 


99 scinnes: MS. scumes. 



XV. THE ORRMULUM 


’piss boc iss nemmnedd Orrmulum, forr}?i \att Orrm itt wrohhte’, 
but apart from the information given in his dedication, and the fact 
that his name suggests that he was of Scandinavian descent, nothing 
is known of the author. He calls himself indifferently Orrm and 
Orrmin, and says that he has written the book at the request of his 
brother Walter, who is, like himself, an Augustinian canon. Definite 
information as to date or provenance is lacking, but on pakeo- 
graphical grounds the MS. has been dated c. 1210, and it seems 
possible that Orrm may have been a canon of Elsham Priory in 
North Lincolnshire. On the other hand, it has been pointed out that 
Walter, prior of the Augustinian canons at Carlisle between 1150 
and 1170, had a brother Orm who may also have been an Augustin¬ 
ian canon and possibly the author of this work. As far as the 
language is concerned it is the dialect that we should expect to have 
been spoken in North Lincolnshire c. 1200; but so little is known of 
the Northern dialect in Middle English before the fourteenth 

, at we cannot sa y with confidence that Orrm’s is definitely 
a Midland and not a Northern work. But the majority of scholars 

would place it somewhere in the northern part of the East Midland 
dialect area. 

The work itself is a collection of homilies intended as a course 
of sermons to be read aloud in church. In the dedication, Orrm 
explains that he intends to give an English version of the Gospels 
tor the whole year, each followed by an interpretation and an 
application. His table of contents lists 242 homilies, but of these 
only ^ are represented in the Junius MS., 32 being a fragment 

ostly illegible. The 20,512 short lines counted by White-Holt are 

° _L? ?'a ? el , ghth ° f 1116 whoIe work envisaged—and possibly 
completed—by the author, who was a determined character * 

r , ' m ° St al ° ne amon § Middle English poets Orrm uses neither 

is Ih/w aUlteratlon: he ls a merciless syllable-counter. His model 

nor 1, a j S ? tC j nariUS; Us Une has fifteen syllables, neither more 
nor less, and he does little to vary the rhythm. Such a vehicle calls 

able U J^V, matter r f ^ gh interCSt if the work is to be at ab endur- 
> at it is far from having. It contains, to be sure, a good 
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deal of the best (if, already in Orrm’s time, old-fashioned) medieval 
religious teaching drawn from various authors, mainly Gregory the 
Great and Bede, but every other virtue has been sacrificed to clarity. 
The author is so determined that nothing shall remain obscure that 
he constantly repeats himself, and the result is an intolerably diffuse 
and tedious work. 

From a linguistic point of view, however, the work is highly 
important; the author’s autograph copy has probably survived, and 
he uses a highly individual orthography, the most noticeable 
characteristic of which is the frequent doubling of consonants. 
Various theories have been suggested to account for this; that 
Orrm intended to mark the length of the vowels, that he wished to 
mark the length of the consonants, or a compromise of the two. 
But on the whole the most plausible suggestion is that these various 
orthographical devices are simply intended to help preachers in 
reading aloud to the congregation (see 9 RES 4 ff.). Complaints of 
the way in which preachers stumbled and mumbled when reading 
sermons are frequent enough in the Middle Ages, and the careful 
Orrm has decided to give them every help in reading his work. 
The first necessity is a consistent spelling system with the divisions 
between the words clearly marked. In reading aloud, the length of 
the vowel is obviously important, and consequently it is made clear 
by doubling the consonant after a short vowel in closed syllables. 
But in open syllables this might lead to ambiguity, and instead a 
breve was sometimes added above the vowel. Latin vowels before 
a final -t are usually short, and, since English words with a long 
vowel in such a position might give difficulty to a Latin-trained 
cleric, Orrm helps by placing double 1 or treble acute accents over 
such long vowels. His phonetic care is further illustrated by his 
use of three separate symbols for sounds that could be represented 
by the insular 3 in OE.: 


‘3’ for the semi-vowel [j] as in ^et’, ‘mod^nesse’. 

‘33’ for the second element of an -/ diphthong, ‘1x^35’, ‘^633 
‘tw^ess ’. 2 

*3h’ for the voiced spirant that became w, as in ‘^hellboc’, 
‘foU^hen’. 


1 Represented in the extract by a circumflex. The trebly accented vowel does not 

occur in it. . € . . , « 

3 Similarly ‘ww* for the second element of a -u diphthong as in Awwstin , trov- 

wenn*. The whole problem is well treated by A. S. Napier, Transactions of tbe 1 m o~ 
logical Society, 1891-4 (Appendix II). 
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g (a compromise between the insular ‘5’ and the continental ‘g’) 
for the stop, as in ‘god’, ‘Ennglisshe’, ‘amang’. 

‘gg’ as in ‘trigg’ (from ON tryggr). 

g (continental) is found only in ‘gyn’ (7087) which Napier 

righdy takes to be a French loanword, from (en)gin. 

‘gg’ for the sound in Mod. E. edge, as in ‘egge’. (Neither ‘g’ nor 

‘gg’ happens to occur in the extract given below, but the three 

symbols are well illustrated on the Bodleian postcard from 

Junius I, f. 65 a, which in 11. 7866-82 shows ‘Godd’, ‘bodk’ 
‘biggenn’, ‘lajheboc’, ‘A33’. 1 ) 

The smgle medieval MS. containing the work is preserved in the 
Bodleian as MS. Junius I, and the only complete edidon of that MS. 

“ ,£ R ‘ Whit , e and R - Holt (Oxford 1878). A colladon by E. 
Kolbmg appeared in 1 Englische Studien, 1 ff.; note also S. Holm, 

LonecUons and Additions in the Ormulum Manuscript (Uppsala 1922'). 

N. R. Ker, ‘Unpublished Parts of the Ormulum printed from MS. 

Lambeth 783 (9 Medium JEvum 1-22), gives 539 short lines from 

extracts made by the Dutch scholar, Jan van Vliet, a seventeenth- 

century owner, before certain folios of Junius I had been lost 


Dedication 

Annr^T WaUtCr ^ bro ^ err min > a^err pe fteshess kinde, 

Ann3 mmlC i 1SS , tennd ° m P urrhfuUuhht a nndJ^urrh trowwbe 

Annd brof>err min 1 Godess hus, ? «t o be bride wise ^ ’ 

purrh pm witt hafenn takenn ba an rejhellboc to fo’^henn 

5 Vnnderr kanunnkess had annd lif, swa summ Sannt Awwst’in settc 

Ice hafe don swa summ pn badd, annd for)>edd te bin wille 

Affterr^aif'lit-H EnngUssh GoddspeUess ha%he lire,’ 

10 SMtSSfriT ? iU \ te r Wel M frame turrn enn ' 

15 Pa C -t h sf e S d am ^ dda °U^bocTa Godd’spelkss neh r 2e ht Cnde ' 

pact sinndenn o pe messeboc inn all pc zet att messe. ’ 

p “ bi ")’ -p*™ » * foi KJ ““ “ ^“5:“ "““w. 

1 God, body, buy, law-book, erer. 
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Annd $et tscr tekenn mare inoh pu shallt tasronne findenn, 

20 Off patt tatt Cristess hall^he ped birr)? trowwenn wcl annd foU^henn. 
Icc hafe sett her o piss boc amang GoddspeUess wordess, 

All purrh mesellfenn, mani^ word pe rime swa to fillenn; 

Acc pu shallt findenn patt min word, e^whaer pxr itt iss ekedd, 

Ma^ hellpenn pa patt redenn itt to sen annd tunnderrstanndenn 
25 All pess te bettre, hu pe$jm birrp pe Goddspell unnderrstanndenn; 
Annd forrpi trowwe icc patt te birrp wel polenn mine wordess, 
E^whaer pa^r pu shallt findenn hemm amang GoddspeUess wordess. 
Forr whase mot to laewedd folic larspell off Goddspell tellenn, 

He mot wel ekenn mani$ word amang GoddspeUess wordess. 

30 Annd icc ne mihhte nohht min ferrs a^ wipp GoddspeUess wordess 
Well fillenn all, annd all forrpi shollde icc well offte nede 
Amang GoddspeUess wordess don min word, min ferrs to fillenn. 
Annd te bitaeche icc off piss boc, heh wikenn alls itt semepp. 

All to purrhsekenn illc an ferrs, annd to purrhlokenn offte, 

3 5 patt upponn all piss boc ne be nan word $sen Cristess lare, 

Nan word tatt swipe wel ne be to trowwenn annd to foU^henn. 

Witt shulenn tredenn unnderrfot annd all pwerrt tit forrwerrpenn 
pe dom off all patt lape flocc, patt iss purrh nip forrblendedd, 
patt taelepp patt to lofenn iss, purrh nipfull modi^nesse. 

40 pe^ shulenn l£tenn haspeli? off unnkerr swinnc, lef broperr; 

Annd all pe^ shulenn takenn itt onn unnitt annd onn idell; 

Acc nohht purrh skill, acc all purrh nip, annd all purrh pe^re sinne 
Annd iinn c birrp biddenn Godd tatt he forrgife hemm h 5 re sinne; 
Annd unnc birrp bape lofenn Godd off patt itt wass bigunnenn, 

45 Annd pannkenn Godd tatt itt iss brohht tiU ende, purrh Hiss hellpe; 
Forr itt ma,^ hellpenn alle pa patt blipelike itt herenn, 

Annd lufenn itt, annd folLjhenn itt wipp pohht, wipp word, wipp dede. 
Annd whase wilenn shall piss boc efft operr sipe writenn, 

Himm bidde icc patt het write rihht, swa summ piss boc himm taschepp 
50 All pwerrt tit affterr patt itt iss vppo piss firrste bisne, 

Wipp all swillc rime alls her iss sett, wipp all-se fele wordess; 

Annd tatt he loke wel patt he an bocstaff write twi^ess, 

Er^whasr pasr itt uppo piss boc iss writenn o patt wise. 

Loke he wel patt het write swa, forr he ne ma^ nohht elless 
5 5 Onn Ennglissh writenn rihht te word, patt wite he wel to sope. 
Annd $iff mann wile witenn whi icc hafe don piss dede, 

Whi icc till Ennglissh hafe wennd GoddspeUess hall^he lare; 

Icc hafe itt don forrpi patt all Crisstene follkess berrhless 
Iss lang uppo patt an, patt te$5 GoddspeUess hal^he lare 
60 Wipp fuUe mahhte foU^he rihht purrh pohht, purrh word, purrh dede. 
Forr aU patt sefre onn erpe iss ned Crisstene folic to foll$henn 
I trowwpe, i dede, all txchepp hemm GoddspeUess haU^he lare. 

Annd forrpi whase lernepp itt annd foll^hepp itt wipp dede. 

He shall onn ende wurrpi ben purrh Godd to wurrpenn borr^henn. 
65 Annd txrfore hafe icc turrnedd itt inntill EnngUsshe spxche, 

Forr patt I woUde blipeli? patt aU EnngUsshe lede 
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Wipp xrc shollde lisstenn itt, wipp herrte sholldc itt trowwenn, 
Wipp tunge shollde spellenn itt, wipp dede shollde itt foll^henn, 

To winnenn unnderr Crisstenndom att Godd sop sawle berrhless. 
70 Annd *iff pe^ wilenn herenn itt, annd foll^henn itt wipp dede, 

Ice hafe hemm hollpenn unnderr Crist to winnenn pe^re berrhless. 
Annd I shall hafenn forr min swinne god laen att Godd onn ende, 
3iff patt I, forr pe lufe off Godd annd forr pe mede off heffne, 
Hemm hafe itt inntill Ennglissh wennd forr pe^re sawle nede. 

75 Annd $iff pe^ all forrwerrpenn itt, itt turrnepp hemm till sinne, 
Annd I shall hafenn addledd me pe Laferrd Cristess are, 
purrh patt icc hafe hemm wrohht tiss boc to pe^re saw’le nede, 
pohh patt teft all forrwerrpenn itt purrh pe^re modi^nesse. 


to Mr. R. W. Burchiicld. 



XVI. VICES AND VIRTUES 


The Vices and Virtues is extant in a single MS. of the early thirteenth 
century, BM. MS. Stowe 34, of which the beginning is missing. 
The work is in dialogue form, and opens in the middle of the 
confession by a Soul to Reason of a formidable array of sins. The 
Soul then asks Reason how it can be reconciled with Christ, and is 
urged to cherish the three Christian virtues which are described in 
turn. The Soul promises this, and Reason then goes on to describe 
the other Christian virtues as chief components of the Temple of 
God whose foundadon is the Soul. The Body protests that Body 
and Soul are of different natures, but Reason shows how both should 
work in accord, and goes on to discourse of Peace, Prudence, 
Righteousness, and various other virtues. In conclusion it recom¬ 
mends the Soul to pracdce its counsels and to thank and praise God. 

There is little continuity in the work, which is really a series of 
exposidons on the various subjects, loosely bound together by the 
dialogue device which makes the best of a not particularly interesting 
subject. However, the author is master of a clear straightforward 
prose style, and can use skilfully the allegory of which he is so fond. 
The extract printed below, the allegory of the four virtues disputing 
about man’s redempdon before God, is the first use in ME of a 
theme which became popular and was frequendy treated later, 
e.g. in the Cursor Mundi , Piers Plowman, etc. However, there is no 
reason to suppose that it is original with the unknown author of 
this work which, in fact, probably contains very little that is new. 
The author derives much of his material from Ladn religious writers, 
and much, too, from the OE homiletic tradidon. In fact his work is 
a condnuadon of that tradidon, and occasional archaic forms near 
the beginning suggest that it might even be the modernization of 
a work composed originally during the OE period. Whether this 
be so or not the work as it stands is particularly interesdng from 
a linguistic point of view, since it provides a lengthy specimen of 
the Essex dialect, in which area it was probably composed. 

The complete text was edited, with a translation, by F. Holt- 
hausen for the Early English Text Society in 1888, the extract 
below beginning on f. 37 of the MS. and comprising p. 113/30 
to p. 117/24 of that edition. 
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An Allegory of Mercy 

( x 1 3/3°) Misericordia nam mid hire Pietatem and Pacem, and comen 

before Gode, and swiSe eadmodliche him besohten, and se 

eadisje Miidce hire astrehte sone teforen Gode, and Sus ssede: 

Hall, hali Lauerd, haue are and milce of Adame, Sine forgilte 

5 manne, t 5 e swo marine hundred wintre hafS iSoled po Sester- 

nesse of helle, Se was iscapen to Sare muchele eadinesse of Sine 

riche 1 Ac noht he one, ac all his ofspreng hafS dieuel swo on his 

walte, Sat non ne mai cumen into Sare riche Se hie to waren 

iscapen; ac alle he bring]? into helle, baSe gode and euele. 

10 Hlauerd, haue ore and rewh)?e and miidce of Sin handiwerc! 

diure hie habbeS hope Sat tu scule habben ore and milce of 
hem/ 

Anon hire bemande RewSe, and sade: ‘iElle, Su, Lauerd, 

angin and welle of alle godnesse, haue rewShe and milce of Se 

15 wrecche Adames soule, Se was iscapen after Sine andlicnesse, 

and of Sine patriarches and of Sine profietes, and mani )?usend 

hali saules, Se alle )?olieS pine for Adames gelte, mid gode rihte, 

for his unhersumnessel Alle hie wepeS and woniS, and hopieS 

to Sire muchele milce and to Se lokiS allhwat Su send hem 

20 sume aliesendnesse. Hi me reweS swa swiSe Sat ic reste ne mai 
habben/ 

Lauerd, 3if hit is Sin wille’, sasde Sibsumnesse, ‘]?is ne mai 

noht bien on Sine riche. Din sibsumnesse is swo swiSe michel 

Sat on-lepi ]?oht ne mai Ser bien bute mid alle sofnesse and mid 

25 alle eadinese. Make seihte betwen Milce and Rihwisnesse, and 

Dom and RewSe make wel togederel NaSekes, ic hit wot wel Sat 

tu wilt hauen ore of mankenne. pin godnesse hit ne mai noht 
laeten/ 

Dat sede Rihtwisnesse: ‘Mid michel riht SoleS Adam Sat he 

30 SoleS, for San he was his sceppend unhersum. Godd he un- 

wurSede Sa )?a he Solede Sat his wiSerwine him ouercam 

wiSuten strenc)>e. His louerd he dede arst michel harm he 

s ou arst himseluen, and seSSen all mankenn, and for his un- 

hersumnesse he bereauede Godes riche of himseluen and of all 

35 his ofsprenge, ]?at naure mo he ne mai asean cumen be rihte 
dome. 

Da sade SoS: ‘Dat is riht Sat Godes milce bie aure heier and 
more Sanne his rihte dom. Hlauerd, hit is soS Sat tu behete 
Abraham Sine lieue frend, ]>at )>urh an of his kenne scolde bien 
40 iblesced all mankenn. Eft Su behete DauiSe, the rihtwise kyng: 
ue jructu uentris tui ponam super sedem tuam y ‘Of So wastme of 
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(Sine wombe ic wille setten uppe Sine setle.’ Eft he seiS an 
oSer stede: Do minus dixit ad me: ‘Dili us me us. 9 

Da spac almihti Godd, and sade: ‘Dies dai haueS aure ibien 
45 mid me and seure ma wurS. Hit is soS Sat tu seiest: ‘On Sese 
daije ic Se habbe istriend on heuene, wiS-uten moder\ Swa Su 
scalt on ierSe, wiS-uten fader istriend of moder. On Selliche 
wise Su scalt becumen soS mannes sune swo swo Su art soS 
Godes sune. Ne bidde ich non oSer loc for Adames gelte bute 
50 Se. Postula a me y and besiech at me swo muchel folc swo Su 
wilt after piemen, and ic Se wile 3;iuen to Sin eruename, and 
Su scalt wealden all middeneard and all Sat Sar-inne is.’ 

Tunc dixi : ecce, uenio. Do sade SoS: ‘Hlauerd, fader, Su ne 
woldest non oSer loac ne oSer ofrende bute Sat ic underfenge 
5 5 mannes lichame and his saule, and Sat ic Se her offrede for here 
gelte. Ecce venio , loke, ic am i-radi Sine wille to werchen, and 
mankenn to aliesen.’ 

Dat sade Godes Rihwisnesse: ‘Nv Su wilt mann becumen, Su 
scalt deaS f>olien after Sine au^ene dome, ^if Sat wunder mai 
60 bien soS J>at eche lif mai Soli^en deaS; and Su scalt on alle 
wise bieten Se he haueS tebroken. Hoal Si godnesse!’ 

Dat sade SoS: ‘Hierto ic am all iradi, te bien hersum Godd 
anon to Se deaSe for man k enn to aliesen.’ lusticia et Pax osculate 
sunt; Se profiete seiS Sat Rihtwisnesse and Sibsumnesse kesten 
65 hem to-gedere. 



XVn. ANCRENE RIWLE AND ANCRENE WISSE 

The Ancrene Riwle is undoubtedly the most influential and important 
of the prose works of the early ME period. Written originally at 
the request of three noble maidens who had abandoned the world to 
live as anchoresses, it was early revised (as the Ancrene Wisse ) for 
the use of a larger community, adapted for the use of a male com¬ 
munity, and translated into French and Latin. During the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries its influence on devotional literature is 
evident, and this influence persists into the sixteenth century. The 
reasons for its popularity are obvious. Written by a humane and 
cultured cleric during the twelfth century, it provides a tolerant and 
enlightened rule, with a decided emphasis on the necessity for 
moderation in all things. Much of it consists of the ordinary 
medieval religious teaching, the exposition of scriptural texts and 
the use of allegory, but brought to life by the descriptive powers of 
the author, his homely illustrations and lively touches. The first 
and the last of the eight parts into which the work is divided are 
concerned with what the author calls the ‘outer rule,’ as distinct 
from the ‘inner rule’ of the other six. The first part deals with the 
formal religious duties of the anchoresses, whilst the last is concerned 
with practical advice on their everyday life, their clothes, their 
health, their maids, etc., providing many sidelights on the social life 
of the time. But, however interesting this part may be to the modern 
reader, it is clear that it was of little importance to the author as 
compared with the ‘inner rule’. He devotes very little space to the 

outer rule’, and constantly emphasizes the supreme importance of 
the ‘inner rule’. r 

The only problem connected with the work which has been 
definitely settled is the fact that it was originally composed in 
English, and that the French and Latin versions are translations 
from that language (see D. M. E. Dymes, 9 Essays and Studies 31 ff.) 

S ,. ar . as , the fl uesti ons of date and authorship are concerned it is 
unlikely that definite answers will ever be possible. Identifications 
of the three noble ladies for whom the rule was composed have 

ladies^mmfr“iS® m °^ kuslble Would e q uate the m with the 

dies Emma, Gunhild and Christina, who were responsible for the 

4 * 89 
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foundation of Kilburn Priory (< c . 1130). There are striking similarities 
between the anchoresses of the Ancrene Riwle and those of Kilburn, 
but the evidence is not conclusive and there are grave objections. 
On the whole the internal evidence, references to the writings of 
St. Ailred, quotations from the works of St. Bernard and from 
Geoffrey of Auxerre, indicates that the work can hardly have been 
written before 1160, and was probably somewhat later. As for the 
author, although various names have been suggested, there is not 
the slightest evidence in favour of any one of them. 

As far as the provenance of the Rule is concerned J. R. R. Tolkien 
(14 Essays and Studies 104 ff.) has argued that the earliest of the 
extant MSS. is that containing the revised version for a larger 
community. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 402 (c. 1230) 
This MS. is written in an extraordinarily consistent dialect and 
orthography such as is found elsewhere only in texts which are the 
holographs of the authors. The Corpus MS. is certainly not that, 
but equally certainly the consistency and lack of scribal corruption 
suggest a particularly simple textual history. Even more significant 
is the use of the same dialect and orthography in the Bodley MS. of 
the Katherine Group , also dated c. 1230. Obviously the two MSS. 
must be closely connected both in time and place, and there appear 
to be only three possible explanations for the remarkable consistency 
of spelling. First, that these MSS. are the autograph copies of the 
authors—which they are certainly not. Second, that the present 
similarity is due to accurate translation of the original texts into this 
dialect—but such accurate and consistent translation is most im¬ 
probable, nor would it be easy to suggest a reason for it. Third, 
that the vanished originals of the two MSS. were written in the same 
dialect as the extant texts, and near enough in date for there to be no 
trace of archaism or modernization in the extant texts, i.e. not later 
than the last quarter of the twelfth century. The present dialect of 
these two MSS. is certainly West Midland, but it is hardly possible 
to localize it more exactly on linguistic evidence alone. Both MSS. 
are connected with Herefordshire, in that the Bodley MS. was there 
in the sixteenth century, while the Corpus MS. was at Wigmore 
Abbey by about 1300. It may well be that both originals and copies 
were written in the Herefordshire dialect, though definite evidence 

on the point is as yet lacking. 

It seems likely enough that the Ancrene Riwle and the texts of the 
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Katherine Group were originally composed in the West Midland 
dialect area, but Tolkien has perhaps dismissed too easily the 
possibility of translation from one dialect into another (see J. R. 
Hulbert, 45 JEGP 411 ff.). There is some evidence for such transla¬ 
tion in ME., and for a standard western dialect into which texts 
from other dialects might well have been translated, while the 
assumption that the Corpus MS. 1 retains the dialect and inflexions 
of the original leads to difficulties in that more archaic forms seem to 
appear in other MSS. of this text. 

The French and Latin versions were edited by J. A. Herbert and 

C. D’Evelyn respectively for the Early English Text Society in 

193 4 . The only English version so far available is that of the Nero 
MS. which was edited by J. Morton in 1852, by M. Day in 1952, 

but all the extant English MSS. are to be published by the EETs! 

The first of the following extracts is taken from the BM. MS. 

Cotton Nero A xiv (early thirteenth century) and corresponds with 

Morton, p. 86/1 to p. 90/4. The second extract is taken from the 

rpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 402, and corresponds with 
Morton, p. 288/20 to p. 294/1. 


5 


Flatterers and Backbiters 2 

(86/1) Uikelares beo® )?reo kunnes. pe uorme beo® vuele inouh be 
otSre J>auh beo® wurse, pe )>ridde 5 et beo® alrewurste. ’ pe 

UO ? n ^, 5 lf a . m °n is god, preise® hine biuoren himsulf, and 
makes hine, inouh re®e, 5et betere pen he beo, and %i£ he sei® 
wel o 5 er de® wel he hit heue® to heie up mid ouerpreisunge 
and herunge. pe oSer is, $i £a mon is vuel, and sei® and de® so 
muehe mis J>et hit beo so open sunne pet he hit ne mei nones- 
weis aUelunge wi®siggen: he J>auh, biuoren pe monne sulf, 
make® his vuel lesse. ‘Nis hit nout nu,’ he sei®, ‘so ouer vuel 

Nert m nout i pisse pinge pe uorme ne pe 
laste. pu hauest monie ueren. Let iwur«e, gode mon Ne 

gest tu nout pe one Moni de® muche wurse.’ pe >ridde cume8 

fter, and is wurst fikelare, ase ich er seide, vor he preise® peae 

mhhXh^ hlS VUCe ^ den > ase sei ® ^ ke knihte pet 

schal pene cheorl pilken and peolien, uor he is ase pe wiSi feet 
sprutte® ut pe betere pet me hine ofte croppe®’. 8e udse 

1 JI. 1 _ r ^ _ 
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uikelare ablendeS peo tie ham hercneS, ase ich er seide, and 
wriec 5 hore fulSe pet heo hit ne muwen stinken; and tet is 
20 muchel unselhc 5 e. Vor ^if heo hit stunken, ham wolde wlatien 

per ajean: and so eornen to schrifte, and speouwen hit ut per, 
and schunien hit per-efter. 

Bacbitares, pe biteft opre men bihinden, beoft of two 
rnaneres; auh pe latere beo 3 wurse. pe uorme cumeS al open- 
25 liche, and seiti vuel bi an-o$er, and speouweS ut his atter, so 
muchel so him euer to mu$e cumet 5 , and gulcheft al ut somed 
pet pe attri heorte sent up to pe tunge. Ac pe latere cumeft for5 
al an oper wise, and is wurse ueond pen $e oper, auh under 
ureondes huckel, weorpeS adun pet heaued, and fo$ on uor te 
30 siken er he owiht sigge, and makec 5 drupie chere; bisaumpleft 
longe abuten uor te beon tie betere ileued. Auh hwon hit 
alles cume <5 for$ peonne is hit jeoluh atter. ‘Weilawei, and 
wolawo, heo seift, ‘wo is me pet he, ot5er heo, habbeft swuch 
word ikeiht. I-nouh ich was abuten, auh ne help me nout to 
3 5 don her-one bote. 3 are hit is pet ich wuste her-of; auh pauh 
puruh me ne schulde hit neuer more beon i-upped; auh nu hit is 
puruh opre so wide ibrouht for$, ich hit ne mei nout wiftsaken. 
Vuel me sei$ pet hit is; and jet hit is wurse. Seoruhful ich am 
and sori pet ich hit schal siggen, auh for so<5e so hit is, and tet 
40 is muche seoruwe. Uor ueole opre ping he, otier heo, is swufte 
to herien, auh nout for pisse pinge, and wo is me $ereuore. 
Ne mei ham no mon werien.’ pis beot 5 pes deofles neddren pet 
Salomon spekeS of. Vre Louerd, puruh His grace, holde ou our 
earen urom hore attrie tungen, and ne leue ou neuer stinken 
45 pene fule put pet heo unwreoft, ase pe uikelares wreoft and 
helie$, ase ich er seide; vnwreon to hamsuluen peo pet hit to 
iimpeft and helien hit otSre. pet is a muche peau, and nout to 
peo pet hit schulden smellen, and hatien pet ful$e. Nu, mine 
leoue sustren, urom al vuel speche, pet is pus preouold, idel, 

50 and ful, and attri, holdeS feor our earen. Me seiS upon ancren 
pet euerich mest haue$ on olde ewene to ueden hire earen, 
ane maSelild pet mat 5 ele <5 hire alle tie talen of tie londe, ane 
rikelot pet cakeleS hire al pet heo isihS oper ihereS. So pet me 
seitf ine bisauwe, ‘Vrom mulne and from cheping, from 
55 smiftfte and from ancre-huse, me tiftinge bringeft.’ pet wot 
Crist, pis is a sori tale: pet ancre-hus, pet schulde beon onlukust 
stude of alle, schal beon i-ueied to peo ilke preo studen pet 
mest is inne of cheafle. Auh ase quite ase je beoti of swuche, 
leoue sustren, weren alle tie otire, ure Louerd hit vtie. 

18 ablendeO: A IS. ablcnOcS 36, 37, 43 puruh: MS. p with horizontal stroke through tbt 
descender 45 uikelares: AfJ\ uikerares 46 vnwreon: interlinear hit follows in later band. 
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The Dog of Hell 

(28 8 /20) Cunsence, pet is skiles 5ettunge, hwen pc delit i pc lust is igan 
se ouerforft pet ter nere nan wiftseggunge ^ef per were eise to 
fulle pc dede. pis is hwen pc heorte drahe$ to hire unlust, as 
J?ing pc were amainet, ant fe$ on as to winkin to leote pc feond 
iwurften, and leit 5 hire seolf duneward, buheft him as he bit, 
65 ant 5eie<5 ‘crauant, crauant’, ase softe swohninde. penne is he 
kene pc wes ear curre. penne leaped he to, pc stod ear 
feorren to, ant bit deaSes bite o Godes deore spuse, iwiss 
deaSes bite, for his te$ beot> attrie as of a wed dogge. DauiS i 
pc sawter cleopefc hine dogge. Erue a framea deus animam meam 
7 ° et de manu cants unicam meam . 

For pi y mi leoue suster, sone se pu eauer under3etest pet 
tes dogge of helle cume snakerinde wi$ his blodi flehen of 
stinkinde }>ohtes, ne li pu nawt stille, ne ne site nowSer to 
lokin hwet he wule don, ne hu feor he wule gan. Ne sei pu 
75 nawt slepinde, ‘Ame dogge, ga her-ut; hwet wult tu nu her- 
inne?' pis tolled him inward. Ah nim anan pc rode-steaf mid 
nempnunge i pi mu$, mid te mearke i pin hond, mid poht i pin 
heorte, ant hat him ut heterliche, pc fule cur-dogge, ant liftere 
to him luSerliche mid te hali rode-steaf stronge bac-duntes. 
80 pet is. Rung up, sture pc; hald up ehnen on heh ant honden 
toward heouene. Gred efter sucurs. Deus in adiutorium meum 
intende . Do mine ad adiuvandum. Veni Creator Spirit us, Exurgat 
Deus et dissipentur inimici eius. Deus in nomine tuo saluum me fac. 
Do mine y quid multiplicati sunt. Ad te 9 Domine, leuaui animam 
85 meam. Ad te leuaui oculos meos. Eeuaui oculos meos in montes. 
3 ef pc ne kimeS sone help, gred luddre wi(5 hat heorte. 
Vsquequo Domine obliuisceris me in finem ? usquequo auertis faciem 
tuam a me? ant swa al pc salm ouer, Pater nos ter. Credo , Aue 
Maria, wi$ halsinde bonen o J>in ahne ledene. Smit smeortliche 
90 adun pc cneon to pet eorSe, ant breid up pc rode-steaf, ant 
sweng him o fowr half a5ein helle-dogge. pet nis nawt elles 
bute blesce pc al abuten wi$ pc eadi rode-taken. Spite him 
amid te beard to hoker ant to scarne, pc flikereS swa wi$ pc 
ant fikeS dogge-fahenunge, hwen he for se liht wur$, for pc 
95 licunge of a lust ane hwile-stucche, chapeS pi sawle, Godes 
deore bune pet he bohte mid his blod ant mid his deore- 
wurSe dea$ o pc deore rode. Aa bihald hire wur$ pet he paide 
for hire, ant dem pteitet hire pris, ant beo on hire pc deorre. 
Ne sule J>u neauer se eSeliche his fa, ant pin eiSer, his deore- 
100 wur( 5 e spuse pet costnede him se deore. Makie deofles hore of 
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hire is reowfte ouer reow$e. To unwreast mid aile ha is pe mei, 
wi 5 to heouen up hire preo fingres, ouercumen hire fa, ant ne 
luste for slawfte. Hef for pi wift treowe ant hardi bileaue up 
^ine preo fingres, ant wiS pe hah rode-steaf, pet him is latest 
i°5 cuggel, lei o pe dogge-deouel. Nempne ofte Iesu, cleope his 
passiunes help, halse bi his pine, bi his deorewurfte blod, bi his 
dea$ o rode. Flih to his wunden. Muchel he luuede us pe lette 
makien swucche juries in him forte huden us in. Creop in 
ham wi$ pi poht. Ne beot 5 ha al opene? Ant wi 5 his deore- 
i io wurSe blod biblodde pin heorte. lngredere in petram , abscondere 
[in\ fossa humo. ‘Ga in to pe stan,’ sei$ pe prophete, ‘ant hud te 
i pe deoluen eor$e,’ pet is i pe wunden of ure Lauerdes flesch, 
pe wes as idoluen wift pe dulle neiles, as he i pe sawter longe 
uore seide. Foderunt manus meas et pedes meos , pet is, ha duluen 
115 me bafte pe vet ant te honden. Ne seide he nawt purleden, for 
efter pis leattre, as ure meistres seggeft, swa weren pe neiles 
dulle pet ha duluen his flesch ant tobreken pe ban mare pen 
purleden, to pinin him sarre. He him-seolf cleopeS pe toward 
teose wunden: Columba mea y in foraminibus petre , in cauernis 
120 macerie. ‘Mi culure’, he sei$, ‘cum hud te i mine limen juries, i 
pe hole of mi side.’ Muche luue he cudde to his leoue culure, 
pet he swnch hudles makede. Loke nu pet tu, pe he cleopet 5 
culure, habbe culure cunde, pet is wi 5 -ute galle, ant cum to him 
baldeliche, ant make scheld of his passiun, ant sei wi (5 Ieremie, 
125 Dabis scutum cordis laborem tuum. pet is, ‘pu schalt ^eoue me, 
Lauerd, heorte-scheld a^ein pe feond, pi swincfule pine.’ 
pet hit swineful wes, he schawde hit witerliche inoh, pa. he 
sweatte, ase blodes swat, dropen pe runnen to per eorfte. Me 
schal halden scheld i feht up abuuen heaued, oSer a3ein pe 
130 breoste, nawt ne drahen hit bihinden. Al riht swa, 3ef pu 
wult pet te rode-scheld ant Godes stronge passiun falsi pe 
deofles wepnen, ne dragse pu hit nawt efter pe , ah hef hit on 
heh buue pin heorte-heaued i pine breoste-ehnen. Hald it 
up to^ein pe feond, schaw hit him witerliche. pe sihfte ptoi 
135 ane bringeft him o fluhte. 
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Seinte Marherete is one of a number of texts found in MS. Bodley 34, 
all apparently composed at approximately the same time and in the 
same dialect, to which the title of the Katherine Group has been 
given. This group includes lives of the three virgin saints, Katherine, 
Juliana, Margaret, and the prose homilies Halt Meidhad and Sawles 
arde • The only one for which no Latin source has yet been found 
is Halt Meidhad, but in the other texts the various originals are 
dealt with so freely that they are adaptations rather than translations. 
S. Marherete is based on that particular version of the Latin life 
first printed by Mombritius in his Sanctuarium (1490) and preserved 
in many MSS., but the English adaptor has not hesitated to rearrange 
s material and to select and elaborate at will. More particularly 
in his power of vivid description he is far superior to his original, 
and most of the vivifying details are due to him. This independence 
and sureness of touch is due to the fact that he is using a prose 
tradition which goes back to pre-Conquest times, and so is freed 
rom the close dependence on his original so common in other 
vernacukr literature. He makes effective use of alliteration and 
rhythm, to such an extent that some scholars have assumed him to 
e writing verse rather than prose. But it is clear that there is no 

Un er ' ying P r ^ nc 'P^ e °f rhythm and alliteration such as would make 
possible ns arrangement as verse, while the MS. punctuation is 

c ear y not metrical but a prose one of natural stops in reading, 
n tact the texts of this group appear to continue that tradition of 
poetic homiletic prose which had been established by vElfric in his 
homilies. Nothing is known of the author of any of the works in 
the group, nor can we be certain whether they are all by one man or 
not. Stylistic differences within the group have led to their attribu- 

• . ° t “ fferent authors, and various names have been mentioned 

this connection. But argument from apparent differences of style 

LTnrTT 17 Tik’ and therC is n0t the sli 8 htest evidence in 

forward *** " WhkH ^ at Varl ° US timeS been P ut 

P f the texts of this g rou P ar e preserved in three MSS., 
ome only in two, and the earliest of them, MS. Bodley 34 written 
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during the first quarter of the thirteenth century, display*, an 
extraordinarily consistent dialect, one which agrees very closely 
with that used in the Corpus MS. of the Ancrene BJwle. For the 
conclusions as to date and provenance which have been drawn from 
this see the introduction to the extracts from the Ancrene Rnvle. 
The present dialect of the Bodley MS. is certainly West Midland, 
but attempts which have been made to loc alis e it more accurately 
must, in the present state of our knowledge, be accepted with 
considerable reserve. Sixteenth-century scribblings on the margins 
of the MS. connect it with Herefordshire, and it may well represent 
the thirteenth-century dialect of that county, though there is no real 
evidence on the point. 

The text of S. Marherete is found in two MSS., both written c . 
1230, MS. Bodley 34 and MS. Royal 17 A xxvii, which appear to be 
independent copies of the original, with an unknown number of 
intermediate texts. The best edidon of both MSS. is that by Dr. 
F. M. Mack for the Early English Text Society in 1934, and this 
contains also a Ladn version in an appendix. The extract below, 
describing one of the experiences of the saint while in prison, is 
taken from the Bodleian MS. and corresponds with p. 20/16 to 
p. 24/19 of Dr. Mack’s edidon. 


The Dragon 

(20/16) [H]ire uostermoder wes an pet frourede hire, ant com to pe 
cwalmhus ant brohte hire to fode bred ant burnes drunch, pet 
ha bi leuide. Heo, pa, ant monie ma biheolden J?urh an eil)?url 
as ha bed hire beoden. Ant com ut of an hurne hihendliche 
5 towart hire an unwiht of helle on ane drakes liche, se grislich 
pet ham gras wi 3 pet sehen pet unselhfte glisdnde as pah he al 
ouerguld were; his lockes ant his longe berd blikeden al of 
golde, ant his grisliche tec 5 semden of swart im. Eds twa ehnen 
steareden steappre pen pe steoren ant ten 3imstanes, brade ase 
10 bascins, in his lhurnde heaued on eiSer half on his heh hokede 
nease. Of his speatewile mu (5 sperclede fur ut, ant of his nease- 
J?urles )?reste smorftrinde smoke, smecche forcu< 5 est. Ant lahte 
ut his tunge se long pet he swong hire abuten his swire, 
ant semde as pah a scharp sweord of his muc 5 scheate, pc 
15 glistnede ase gleam de8 ant leitede al o leie. Ant al warft pet 
stude ful of strong ant of stearc stench, ant of pcs schucke 

1 [HJirc: space left for initial in MS. S ane: MS. ana. 
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schadewe schimmede ant schan al. He strahte him ant sturede 
toward tis meoke meiden, ant geapede wiS his genow upon hire 
ungeinliche, ant bigon to crahien ant crenge wiS swire, as pe pc 
20 hire walde forswolhe mid alle. 3 ef ha agrisen wes of pet 
grisliche gra nes na muche wunder. Hire bleo bigon to blakien, 
for pc grure pet grap hire; ant, for pc fearlac offruht, forget hire 
bone pet ha ibeden hefde pet ha iseon moste pen unsehene 
unwiht, ne nawt ne ]?ohte pron, pet hire nu were ituSet hire 
25 bone, ah smat smeortliche adun hire cneon to per eorSe ant hef 
hire honden up hehe toward heouene, wi$ )?eos bone to Crist 
pus cleopede. 

‘ [U]nseheliche Godd, euch godes fill, hwas wreaSSe is se 
gromful pet helle-ware ant heouenes ant alle ewike ]?inges 
50 cwakieS )?era3eines, a5ein pis eisfule wiht, pet hit ne eili me nawt, 
help me, mi Lauerd. pu wrahtest ant wealdest alle worldliche 
V m g'> fet te heieft ant herieS in heouene, ant alle pe Jnnges 
pe eardiS on eorSe, pe fisches pe i pe flodes fleoteS wiS finnes, 
pe flihinde fuheles pe fleoS bi pe lufte, ant al pet iwraht is, 
35 wurcheS pet ti wil is ant halt pine heastes bute mon ane. pe 
sunne reccheS hire rune wift-uten euch reste. pe mone ant te 
steorren, pe walked bi pe lufte, ne stutteS ne ne studegiS, ah 
sturieS aa mare, ne nohwiSer of pe wei pet tu hauest iwraht ham, 
ne wrencheS ha neaure. pu steorest pe sea-strem pet hit flede 
40 ne mot fir pen pu merkest. pe windes, pe wederes, pe wudes, 
ant te weattres buheS pe ant beiS. Feondes habbeS fearlac ant 
engles of pin eie. pe wurmes ant te wilde deor pet o pis wald 
wumeS libbet efter pe lahe pet tu ham hauest iloket, luuewende 
Lauerd; ant tu loke to me ant help me, pin hondiwerc, for al 
45 min hope is o pe. pu herhedest helle ant ouercome ase kempe pe 
acursede gast pe fiindeS to fordo me. Ah her me nu ant help me, 
for nabbe ich i min nowein nanes cunnes elne bute pin ane. 
WiS pis uuel wite me, for ich truste al o pe , ant ti wil iwurSe hit, 
deorwurSe Lauerd, pet ich purh pi strengSe mahe stonden wiS 
50 him, and his muchele ouergart pet ich hit mote afeallen. Low, 
he fundeS swiSe me to forsweolhen, ant weneS to beore me into 
his balefulle hole per he wuneS inne. Ah o pin blisfule nome ich 
blesci me nuSe.’ Ant droh pa endelong hire, ant )>wertouer 
prefter, pe deorewurSe taken of pe deore rode pet he on reste. 

5 5 Ant te drake reasde to hire miS tet ilke, ant sette his sariliche 
muS ant unmeaSlich muchel on heh on hire heaued, ant rahte 

28 [U]n-: space for initial. wrca66c: MS. wrcadOc. 30 wiht: MS. whit. 
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ut his Hinge to pe ile of hire helen, ant swengde hire in, ant 
forswelh into his wide wombe. Ah Criste to wurSmund ant 
htm to wraSerheale, for pe rode-taken redliche arudde hire, pec 
60 ha wes wiS twepnet, ant warS his bone sone, swa >>et his bodi 
tobearst omidhepes o twa, ant pet eadi meiden allunge un- 
merret wiSuten eauereuch wem, wende ut of his wombe, 
henende on heh hire Healcnt in heouene. 



XIX. A KENTISH HOMILY 


MS. Bodley Laud Misc. 471 contains, with other homiletic material, 
five sermons which are all translations from French versions of 
sermons composed in Latin by Maurice de Sully, bishop of Paris 
(1160-96). These sermons dealt with the Gospels for the Sundays 
and other festivals of the Christian year, and were apparently 
intended for the use of the priests in his diocese. Judged by the 
number of manuscript copies which have survived, they became very 
popular, and free translations of them into French were made by 
various preachers. The five which have been turned into English 
are all on the same general plan, a gospel story followed by a brief 
allegorical exposition and concluded by an exhortation. 

Nothing is known of the English translator, except that he was 
evidently working sometime before 1250, and was a native of the 
Kentish dialect area. In fact the particular importance of these texts 
is linguistic rather than literary, since they provide excellent 
specimens of early Kentish, though they also have their value in the 
history of the development of medieval sermon literature. The 
sermons deal with (i) the appearance of the star to the Three Kings; 
(ii) the story of the marriage at Cana; (iii) the healing of the leper 
after the sermon on the mount; (iv) the stilling of the tempest; and 
(v) the parable of the vineyard. All five sermons were edited by 
R. Morris, An Old 'English Miscellany (EETS 1872), pp. 26-36, 
and again by Hall, i, 214-22; ii, 57-75. The particular sermon 
given below was also printed by Emerson. 


The Parable of the Vineyard 
Dominica in sexagesima. Sermo 

Simile est regnum celorum homini patrifamilias, qui exijt primo 
mane conducere operarios in uineam suam. 

Hure Lord Godalmichti to us spekej> ine po holi godespelle 
ot teday, and us se'Aveth one forbisne; j?et yef we uilleth don 
ms seruise, pet we sollen habbe po mede wel griat ine heuene- 
For so seyth ure Lord ine po godspelle of todai, pet on good- 
5 man was j?at ferst uut yede bi pe moreghen for to here werk. 
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men into his winyarde for ane peny of forewerde, and also he 
hedde imad pise forewerde so ha sente hi into his wynyarde. 
So ha dede at undren and at midday also, po pat hit was ayen 
pan euen, so ha kam into pe marcatte, so he fond werkmen pet 

10 were idel. po seyde he to hem, ‘Wee bie ye idel?’ And hie 
answerden and seyde, ‘Lord, for we ne fonden tedai pat us 
herde.’ *Gop nu,’ ha seide se godeman, ‘into mine wynyarde, 
and hie pat richt is yu sal yeue.* pos yede into pise wynyarde 
mid po opre, po pet hit wes euen. po seide pe lord to his ser- 

15 gant, ‘Clepe po werkmen and yeld hem here trauail, and agyn 
to hem pat comen last and go al to po ferste, yef eueriche of 
hem ane peny.’ Se sergant dede pes lordes commandement, 
so paide po werkmen and yaf euerich ane peny. And so hi 
seghen po pet bi pe morghen waren icomen, pet hi pet waren 

20 last icume hedden here euerich ane peny, po wenden hi more 
habbe. po gruchchede hi amenges hem, and seyden, ‘pos 
laste on ure habbep itravailed, and pu his makest velaghes to 
us pet habbeth al deai ibye ine pine wynyarde, and habbep 
ipoled pe berdene of po pine and of po hete of al po daie.’ 

25 po ansuerede se godeman to on of hem, Trend*, ha seide, ‘I ne 
do pe noon unricht. Wat forpingketh pat hie do min iwil?’ 
And also ure Lord hedde itold pise forbisne, so he seide efter- 
ward, so sulle po uerste bie last and po laste ferst. Fcle biej> 
iclepede, ac feaue biep icorene. 

30 Nu iherep pe signefiance. pes godeman betocknep God- 
almichti ure Lord. Se winyard betocknep pe seruise of ure 
Lorde. pe werkmen betocknep alle po pet d op Cristes seruise. 
po tides of po daie betoknep pe time of pis world. Bie pe 
morghen iherde ure Lord werkmen into his winyarde, po 

35 ha sente pe patriarches ate begininge of pis wordl ine is 
seruise, pet purch gode beleaue him seruede, and seden his 
techinge to alle po pet hi hedden hit to siggen. Also at undren 
and at midday iherede he werkmen into is winyarde po ha 
sente be po time pet Moyses was and Aaron, and i pe time of 

40 his prophetes dede he mani god man into his seruise, pet purch 
griate luue to him helden and deden his seruise. Toyenes pan 
euen Godalmichti ihierde werkmen into his winyarde, po pat 
He a last of pis wordle naam fles and blod ine pe maidene 
Seinte Marie, and seauede ine pis world, po fond he men pet 

45 al day hedden ibe idel. Werefore he fond pet hepen folk pet 
be po time pet was igo hedden ibe ut of Godes biliaue and ot 
his luue and of his seruise. Hi ne hedden nocht ibe idel for to 

14 hit wes: MS. hi wel. 23 habbep: MS. habbetp. 29 icorene: MS. icomee. 

36 beleaue: MS. beleauec. 
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done po deueles werkes. Ac p erefore seith pet godspel pet 
hedden ibe idel po pet hi nedden bileued ane Godalmichti, ne 
50 Him louie ne Him serui. For al )?at is ine pis wordle pet man 
is, bote yef ha luuie Godalmichti and him semi, al hit him may 
penche forlore and idelnesse. po aresunede ure Lord pe paens 
bi ise apostles vrefore hi hedden ibe so longe idel, po pet hi ne 
hedden ibe in his seruise. po ansuerden pe paens, pet non ne 
55 hedden iherd hij, pet is to sigge pet hi ne hedden neuer te 
iheerd prophete ne apostle ne prechur pet hem seaude ne hem 
tachte hu i solden ine Gode beleue ne him semi. ‘Go)?’, a seide 
ure Lord, ‘inte mine winyarde, pet is inte mine beleaue, and 
hie yw sal yeue yure peni, pet is heueriche blisce.’ po hepen 
60 men yeden be )>a daghen into Cristes seruise, and we pet of 
hem biep icume, and habbe)? cristendom underfonge, biep 
i-entred into Cristes seruise, perfore we sollen habbe ure peni, 
pet is pe blisce of heuene, also wel ase po pet comen bi pe 
morghen. For also we hopieS for te habbe heueriche blisce 
65 ase po patriarches and po prophetes and po apostles and po 
gode men pet hwilem ine pis world Godalmichti semeden. 

So as we habe)> iseid of diuers wordles, pet God almichti 
dede werkmen into his winyarde, so we mowe sigge of po 
elde of eueriche men. For Godalmichti dep werkmen into 
70 his winyarde bi pe morghen, wanne ha clepe)? of swiche per 
biep into his semise ine here childhede, wanne hi of pis world 
wende)?, be swo pet hi ne be ine no diadlich senne. At undren 
ha sent men into his winyarde, pet a turnej? into his seruise 
of age of man. At middai, wanne po dai is al)?er hotest 
7 5 betokneft po men of xxx u wyntre, oper of furti, for pe nature 
of man is of greater streng)?e and of greater hete ine po age. 
So euen bitockne)? elde of man, pet is se ende of pe liue. 
Vre Lord dep werkmen into his winyarde agenes po euen, 
wanne fele ine here elde wende)? ut of here senne into Cristes 
80 semise. Also solle hi habbe po blisce of heuene ase po pet 
ferst comen into pe winyarde. Nocht for )?an, for pise griate 
bunte pet ure Lord yef)?, ne solde no man targi for to wende 
to Godalmichti ne him to serui, for also seid pet holi writ 
pet non ne wot )?ane dai of his dia)?e, for man mai longe liues 
85 wene and ofte him leghep se wrench. 

Nu, gode men, ye habbe)? iherd pet godspel and pe for- 
bisne. Nu \okep yef ye biep withinne po winyarde, pet is 
pet yef ye bie)? ine Godes semise, yef ye biep withute diadliche 

H A h i Crd: A^*A ihccd ‘ 74 hotcst: MS - hotestd. 75 bctokncO: MS. betokned 
00 Also: MS. As so. 
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senne, yef ye hatie)? pat he hatep, yef ye luuie)> pet he luuep , 
90 and dop pet he hot, and, bute ye do, ye bie)? hut of his winyarde, 
pe[t\ is ut of his seruise. And ye dop pet ure Lord hoot, so ye 
ofserue]? pane peni, pet is heueriche blisce. Ye ofserue)? pet 
good pet noon herte ne may i)?enche ne noon yare ihere ne 
tunge telle, po blisce pet God halt alle po pet hine luuie)?. 
95 pider Lord grand us to cumene. Quod ipse prestare dignetur, per . 


89 hatiet>: MS. ha tied. 


89 he hatej?: MS. he he hate£>. 
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The vanity of earthly things has seldom been better expressed than 
in this poem by Thomas de Hales, written at a time when the theme 
had long been popular in England, but before it had become hack¬ 
neyed. In fact, the ubi sunt qui ante nos theme is a universal one, and 
during the Middle Ages was utilized from Boethius to Villon. In 
OE it occurs already in the Wanderer and is frequent in ME down 
to the very end of the period. This particular treatment is of 
especial interest in that it occurs in one or the very few English 
poems of the thirteenth century which was still remembered at the 
end of the fourteenth. J. E. Wells (9 MLR 236 ff.) has drawn 
attention to the fact that Clene Maydenhod in the Vernon MS. shows 
the same sequence of ideas, close verbal parallels, and even the use 
of the same rhyme words. 

Little is known of the author beyond the information given in the 
note at the beginning of the poem. He was a friar of the Franciscan 
order, and presumably derived his name from Hailes in Gloucester¬ 
shire. An Anglo-Norman sermon in St. John’s College, Oxford, 
MS. 190, ff. 179 ff., is ascribed to one of the same name (30 MLR 
212 ff-)> ^d some Latin sermons in the same MS. may also be his. 
Adam Marsh ( d . 1257-8) mentions a certain Thomas de Hales as 
one of his personal friends, and a Thomas de Hales joined with the 
guardian and prior of his house in London in a letter to Fulk Bassett 
who was bishop of London from 1244 to 1258. It is impossible to 

prove that these various references are to the same man, but it is 
likely enough. 

The references to King Henry ( 11 . 82, 101) must presumably be 
to Henry III (1216-72), and so show the poem to have been com¬ 
posed some time between those dates, but more exact dating is 
hardly possible. It is extant in a single MS., Jesus College, Oxford, 

MS. 29, ff. 260 ff., from which it is here printed. The most recent 
edidon of the complete poem is in Carleton Brown, pp. 68-74, but 
extracts are to be found in most ME readers. 
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Incipit quidam cantus quern composuit frater Thomas de Hales de ordine 
fratrum Minorum , ad instanciam cuiusdam puelle deo dicate 

A mayde Cristes me bit yorne 
pat ich hire wurche a luue-ron, 

For hwan heo myhte best ileorne 
To taken on-oper sop lefmon, 

5 pat treowest were of alle berne 

And best wyte cu)?e a freo wymmon. 

Ich hire nule nowiht werne, 

Ich hire wule teche as ic con. 

Mayde, her ]?u myht biholde 
io pis worldes luue nys bute o res 
And is by-set so fele-volde, 

Vikel and frakel and wok and les. 
peos Heines )?at her weren bolde 
Beop aglyden so wyndes bles, 

15 Vnder molde hi liggcp colde 

And falewep so do]? medewe-gres. 

Nis no mon iboren o lyue 
pat her may beon studeuest. 

For her he hzucp seorewen ryue, 

20 Ne tyt him neuer [ro ne rest]. 

Toward his ende he hyej? blyue 
And lutle hwile he her ilest; 

Pyne and de)? him wile of-dryue 
Hwenne he wenef to libben best. 

25 Nis non so riche, ne non so freo, 

pat he ne schal heonne sone away, 

Ne may hit neuer his waraunt beo, 

Gold ne seoluer, vouh ne gray. 

Ne beo he no pc swift, ne may he fleo, 

30 Ne weren his iif enne day. 

pus is pcs world, as pu mayht seo, 

Al-so pc schadewe )?at glyt away. 

pis world fare)? hwilynde— 

Hwenne on cume)? an-o)?er gop; 
pat wes bi-fore nv is bihynde, 
pat er was leof nv hit is lop. 

20 to ne rest in a later hand. 
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For)?i he do]? as pc blynde 
pat in p\s world his luue dop ; 

Ye mo wen iseo pc world aswynde— 

40 pat wouh gop for]?, abak ]?at sop. 

peo luue ]?at ne may her abyde, 

pu treowest hire myd muchel wouh; 

Al-so hwenne hit schal to-glide. 

Hit is fals and mereuh and frouh, 

45 And fromward in vychon tide. 

Hwile hit Icstcp is seorewe inouh; 

An ende, ne werie mon so syde, 

He schal to-dreosen so lef on bouh. 




Monnes luue nys buten o stunde: 

Nv he luue]?, nv he is sad, 

Nu he cume)?, nv wile he funde, 
Nv he is wro)?, nv he is gled. 
His luue is her and ek a lunde, 

Nv he luue)? sum )?at he er bed; 
Nis he neuer treowe ifunde— 

Pat him triste)? he is amed. 


Yf mon is riche of worldes weole. 

Hit make]? his heorte smerte and ake; 
If he dret ]?at me him stele, 

60 penne do)? him pyne nyhtes wake; 
Him waxe)? )?ouhtes monye and fele, 
Hw he hit may witen wi]?vten sake. 
An ende hwat helpe]? hit to hele? 

A 1 dtp hit wile from him take. 


65 Hwer is Paris and Heleyne 

pat weren so bryht and feyre on bleo, 
Amadas and Ideyne, 

Tristram, Yseude and alle ]?eo, 

Ector, wi)? his scharpe meyne, 

70 And Cesar, riche of wordes feo? 

Heo bcop iglyden vt of pc reyne 
So pc schef is of pc cleo. 


67 Ideyne: MS. Dideyne. 
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Hit is of heom also hit nerc; 

Of heom me haue}? wunder itold, 

75 Nere hit reu)?e for to heren, 

Hw hi were wij? pyne aquold. 

And hwat hi f?oleden alyue here. 

A 1 is heore hot iturnd to cold, 
pus is pes world of false fere— 

80 Fol he is pe on hire is bold. 

Peyh he were so riche mon 
As [is] Henry vre kyng. 

And also veyr as Absalon, 

pat neuede on eorpe non euenyng, 

85 A 1 were sone his prute agon; 

Hit nere on ende wrp on heryng. 
Mayde, if pu wilnest after leofmon, 

Ich teche pe enne treowe king. 

A swete, if pu iknowe 
90 pe gode )?ewes of pisse Childe! 

He is feyr and bryht on heowe, 

Of glede chere, of mode mylde, 

Of lufsum lost, of truste treowe, 

Freo of heorte, of wisdom wilde, 

95 Ne )?urhte pe neuer rewe, 

Myhtestu do pe in His ylde. 

He is ricchest mon of londe, 

So wide so mon speke)? wij? mu)?, 

Alle heo beop to His honde, 
roo Est and west, norp and su)?. 

Henri, king of Engelonde, 

Of Hym he halt and to Hvm buh)?. 
Mayde, to pe He send His sonde 
And wilne)? for to beo pe cup. 

105 Ne byt He wi)? pe lond ne leode, 

Vouh, ne gray, ne rencyan; 

NaueJ? He per-to none neode, 

He is riche and wel[i man]. 


103 sonde: MS. schondc. 


108 Bracketed Utters in later band. 
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If pu Him woldest luue beode 
And by-cumen His leouemon. 
He brouhte )?e to suche wede 
pat naue)> king ne kayser non. 
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Hwat spekestu of eny bolde 
pat wrouhte )>e wise Salomon 
Of iaspe, of saphir, of merede golde, 
And of mony on-o]?er ston? 

Hit is feyrure of feole-volde 
More ]?an ich eu telle con; 
pis bold, mayde, )?e is bihote 
If }>at ]?u bist His leouemon. 


Hit stont vppon a treowe mote 
par hit neuer truke ne schal; 

Ne may no mynur hire vnderwrote, 

Ne neuer false )?ene grundwal. 

I2 5 par-inne is vich balewes bote, 

Blisse and ioye and gleo and gal. 
pis bold, mayde, is )>e bihote 
And vych o blisse )?ar wy)?-al. 

per ne may no freond fleon o)?er, 

13° Ne non fur-leosen his iryhte; 

Per nys hate ne wre)?)?e nou)?er. 

Of prude ne of onde, of none wihte. 
Alle heo schule wy)> engles pleye, 

Some and sauhte in heouene lyhte. 

1 3 5 Ne beof> heo, mayde, in gode weye 
pat wel luue)? vre Dryhte? 

Ne may no mon Hine iseo, 

Al-so He is in His mihte, 
pat may wi)?-vten blisse beo 
140 Hwanne he isih)? vre Drihte. 

His sihte is al ioye and gleo. 

He is day wy)?-vte nyhte. 

Nere he, mayde, ful sley 

pat myhte wunye myd such a knyhtc? 

*43 *lcy: MS. aeoly. 
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M 5 He hauej? bi-tauht pe o tresur 

pat is betere pan gold oper pel, 

And bit pe luke pine bur, 

And wilne)? pat pu hit wyte wel, 

Wyp peoues, wi)> reueres, wi)> lechurs, 
15° pu most beo waker and snel; 
pu art swetture )?ane eny flur 
Hwile pu witest pene kastel. 

Hit is ymston of feor iboren, 

Nys non betere vnder heouene grunde, 
155 He is to-fore alle opre i-coren, 

He helep alle luue wunde. 

Wel were alyue iboren 

pat myhte wyten pis ilke stunde; 

For habbe pu hine enes for-loren, 

[60 Ne hyp he neuer eft ifunde. 


pis ilke ston pat ich pe nemne 
Mayden-hod i-cleoped is; 

Hit is o derewurfe gemme, 

Of alle opre he ber)? pat pris, 

165 And brynge)? pe wi)?-vte wemme 

In-to pe blysse of paradis. 
pe hwile pu hyne witest vnder pine hemme, 
pu ert swetture ]?an eny spis. 

Hwat spekstu of eny stone 
I 7 ° P at beo)? in vertu oper in grace— 

Of amatiste, of calcydone, 

Of lectorie and tupace. 

Of iaspe, of saphir, of sardone, 

Smaragde, beril and crisopace? 

175 Among alle opte ymstone, 

pes beo)? deorre in vyche place. 

Mayde, also ich pe tolde, 
pe ymston of pi bur, 

He is betere an hundred-folde 
180 pan alle J>eos in heore culur; 


168 )>an: MS. pat. 

y-wys in later hand. 


170 grace: MS. pris in later band. 


172 tupace: MS. adds 
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He is i-don in heouene golde 
And is ful of fyn amur. 

Alle fat myhte hine wite scholde, 

He schynef so bryht in heouene bur. 

18 5 Hwen f u me dost in fine rede 
For to cheose a leofmon, 

Ich wile don as f u me bede, 
pe beste fat ich fynde con. 

Ne dof he, mayde, on vuele dede, 

190 pat may cheose of two fat on, 

And he wile wif-vte neodc 
Take fet wurse, fe betere let gon? 

pis rym, mayde, ich f e sende 
Open and wif-vte sel; 

195 Bidde ic fat fu hit vntrende 

And leorny bute bok vych del; 

Her-of fat fu beo swife hende 
And tech hit of er maydenes wel. 

Hwo-so cufe hit to fan ende, 

200 Hit wolde him stonde muchel stel. 

Hwenne f u sittest in longynge, 

Drauh fe forf fis ilke wryt; 

Mid swete stephne f u hit singe, 

And do al-so hit fe byt. 

205 To fe He hauef send one gretynge; 

God almyhti f e beo myd. 

And leue cumen to His brudfinge 
Heye in heouene f er He sit. 

And yeue him god endynge, 

210 pat haueth iwryten fis ilke wryt. Amen. 
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I ac °b and losep is probably the most interesting of the earlv ME 
paraphrases of biblical material, certainly a good deal more enter¬ 
taining than the better known and roughly contemporary Genesis 
and Exodus Much of its attraction is no doubt due to the fact that 
it continues the OE tradition of dealing with biblical stories Just 
as, in Anglo-Saxon times, bible stories were approximated as closely 
as possible to the manners of the heroic age, so here the background 
has been completely medievalized Knights, minstrels and medieval 
castles appear; Jacob is a lord who ‘sits in hall’, and Pharaoh goes 
hunting with bowe ybent\ By describing scenes which were 
familiar to him the author has given life and movement to the Old 
Testament story, whilst the fact that he deals only with certain 
chosen incidents of the story lias preserved him from the tedious 
comprehensiveness all too common in medieval literature. As told 
here the story differs in some details from the biblical version, but 
the additions are probably not original since they occur also in 
contemporary French versions as well as in the episode as told in 
the Cursor Alundi. Nothing is known of the author except that he 
apparendy wrote in some southern or south-west Midland dialect 
during the first half of the thirteenth century. 

The poem is extant in a single MS., Bodley 652 (from which a 
leaf is missing), written during the second half of the thirteenth 
century. The best edidon is that by A. S. Napier (Oxford 1916), 
and the extracts below include the first twenty lines of introduction 
and the account of the visit of the sons of Jacob to Egypt to buy 
corn, corresponding with lines 1-20 and 352-428 of Napier’s 
edition. 


5 


Introduction 

Wolle 3e nou ihere wordes swi)?e gode 
Of one patriarke after Noees flode? 

Nellie 30U nou5t tellen of J?is flodes grame. 

Bote of one patriarke, Iacob was his name. 

While men loueden meri song, gamen and feire tale; 
Nou hem is wel leuere gon to pc nale, 

Vcchen out pc gurdel and rume pc wombe. 


TIO 
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Comen erliche pider and sitte per ful longe. 
pat is pe soule fill lop, and lef pe licame, 

10 Bote we hit bileuen, hit bip a luper game. 

To fullen oure wombe hit is lutel pris. 

And seppe ligge slepe, such hit were a’ gris. 
pus ferden ure aldren bi Noees dawe. 

Of mete and of drinke hi fulden here mawe. 

15 And for 3iuernesse J>ei weren ri3t wod; 

For pi sende oure Louerd Noees flod. 
po hi mi3ten drinke pat hi weren fulle. 

Hi floten swipe riued bi dich and bi pulle. 
per nas in pis world hul non so he^, 

20 pat tis vnirude flod muchel ne ouerstei3. 


2 5 


3 ° 


The Brothers' Visit to Egypt 

(352) Feire farep pis 3 ungemen bi dai and bi ntet. 

Into Egipte lond pat hi comen ri3t. 

Muche was pe blisse and muche was pe gome 
In water and in londe of wilde and of tome. 

Muche was pe blisse pat hi par iseye, 

Bernes ful riche and mowen ful heye. 

Muche was pe blisse after here swinke 
pat hi pare funden of mete and of drinke. 

Hem oftok a menestral, his harpe he bar a-rugge 
Whennes be 5 e, 3unge men? Ich bidde pat 3e me sie 
Me punchep bi 5 oure assen pat corn 5 e wolde begge 
And ich 30U wole bringe to pe tu-brugge. & 

par pe hendeste man pat euere is aliue 
3 ou wole gistni to-n^t and make 50U ful blipe 
3 e punchep ferrene men and alle freboren, 

To-ni 3 t ssal mani kni 5 t-child knele 50U biforen.’ 

He brou5tem to pq castel ase he h 6 m bihet, 

And spac wip pe porter in pat he hem let. ’ 

Hi seyen in pe castel mani riche ping y 

And lAssep sitten in halle, such hit were a king. 

Ac it hi wenden Iosep per for to sen 

Leuere hem were alle at horn on hunger ded to ben. 
Alle pese ten brepren comen into pe halle 
To-fore Ioseppes fet a kne hi vallep alle. ’ 

Ansep vp,' seide Iosep, ‘sitte 5c nou3t a-kne 
Ac tellep me wel feire wat 5oure wille be.’ 

From Ierusalem,’ quod Ruben, ‘we bep hider icome; 

33 Par pc: MS. Parle. 
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Let sullen vs corn, louerd, for Godes loue. 

Old man is oure fader and corn na)? he non; 

50 For muchel one nede we be)? hider igon.’ 
penne seide Iosep, such hit were his gome, 

‘Wat is,’ he seide, ‘^oure faderes nome?’ 

‘Vre fader he^te Iacob, vre moder Rachel/ 

Mid )?at ilke worde he knew hem ful wel. 

5 5 po Iosep iherde ]?at his fader was aliue, 

Nas neuere for his fader child al-so b\ipe. 

He gop in-to pe boure and wepe)? for blisse. 

Sore he is alonged his bre)?ren to kisse. 

Iosep cam into halle, pe water he lette bringe. 

60 And halde to here honden mid his wite vingres. 
Feire bep pis ^ungemen iserued pilke ni3t; 

Of mete ne of drinke trukede hem now^t. 

Iosep ful riche win lette to him bringe, 

And so he bad )?is children on Ebrewisse singe. 

65 And so hi sungen alle ase Iosep hem bad, 

Seppe he cam into Egipte nas Iosep so glad. 

A 1 of rede wete here assen he lette seme. 

For to meten here corn nam he none 3eme. 

Nou dude Iosep a swi)?e wonder ping, 

70 He nam a guldene nap, was Pharaones pe king, 
And putte in pones sakke wi)?-inne pe prenne, 
And )?erof come )?is 3ungemen swi)?e muche tene. 
Feire hi nomen leue to wenden here way 
Toward here contre a lutel ere day. 

75 Ase hi ferden here wai in pe morewentide, 

penne seyen hi twolf 3ungemen after hem ride 
Mid helm and mid brunie, mid swerdes outdrawe, 
po wenden pese ten bre)?ren alle to ben islawe. 
‘Abide)?/ hi seiden, ‘)?eues, abide)?, ^e bep inome. 
80 To-fore pe stiward a^ein ^e ssulen alle come 
For a guldene nap )?at 5e habbe)? inome. 

3 if 3e in pis londe mid pe£pe bep ifonge, 

3 oure dom is idemed, alle ^e v/orpep anhonge; 
For ^oure assen isemed al of rede golde 
85 Of Faraones lond pe king faren 5e ne ssolde.’ 

Alle pese ten brepren turne)? ham a^ein 
Mid reu)?fule wepe and mid dreri drem, 

To-fore pe stiward a.^ein hi bep alle ibrou3t, 
pe nap in here sakke sone hit is isou3t. 

90 pe nap is ifunde sone and anon, 
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Nou wringe]? hi here honden pis brepren eueruchon. 
Ioscp sauj his brepren wepe, sore hit him gan rewe. 
He nolde in none wise jit pat hi him knewe. 

Iosep feng pene nap, mid pal he was biweued. 

He lokcde on his brepren, and ssok on hem his heued. 
Awaried worpe swikedom and pat hit erest funde. 

So mani gultelese man hit bringep to pe grunde 1 ’ 
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The most comprehensive versification of biblical material and early 
nstian legend during the ME period is to be found in the Cursor 
Mundt. The prologue, printed below, gives the author’s reasons for 
writing, and it is evident that he is deliberately compedng with the 
popular secular romances of the time, whose influence he thinks is 
not always for good. The complete work, running to some 30,000 
es, consists of a prologue and seven parts, divided according to 
the seven ages of the world, along with four appendices and seven 
turther additions, some of which are not included in all the MSS. 
This encyclopaedic poem deals at length with all the principal 
incidents of the Old and New Testaments, and includes also treat¬ 
ments of numerous topical religious subjects. In general it bears an 
obvious resemblance to some of the later cycles of miracle plays and 
may have influenced them. The author draws his material from 
various sources, more pardcularly from the Vulgate and the Historia 
Scholastica of Petrus Comestor, but also from the apocryphal gospels 
and from other sources, English as well as French and Latin. 
Perhaps the most surprising thing about the work is that it is so 
far from being as dull as might have been feared. No doubt this is 
partly due to the diversity of topics and tales to be found in it, but 
something is due also to the skill of the author. From an extensive 
reading he has selected those elements which would make the 
widest appeal to his audience, and woven together this diverse 
material with remarkable skill. He shows a sense of form unusual 
for the period, though it may be suspected that in this particular he 
owes as much to his originals as to his own literary sense. Though 
not a great poet he is a capable enough versifier, wridng in a plain, 
straightforward style. The skilful adaptadon of his material, and 
its lively treatment, no doubt explain the popularity of the work, 
this being evidenced by the survival of at least ten MSS. 

Few of the problems connected with the work can as yet be 
considered settled. Much remains to be done on the reladonship of 
the various MSS., on the date of composidon, and on the prove¬ 
nance. The name of the author is unknown; he was certainly a 
cleric and wrote somewhere in the north, perhaps in Co. Durham, 
during the last quarter of the thirteenth century. The most complete 
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version of the poem is that preserved in the British Museum MS. 
Cotton Vespasian A hi (1300-1350), which probably best represents 
the dialect of the original and is the source of the extract below. 
Four ot the MSS. (British Museum Cotton Vespasian A 111; Bodl. 
MS. Fairfax 14; Gottingen MS. theol. 107; Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, MS. R 3. 8) were edited for the Early English Text Society 
by R. Morris in 1874-93. 


The Cursur 0 the World 

Man yhernes rimes for to here. 

And romans red on maneres sere, 

Of Alisaundur conquerour; 

Of Iuly Cesar emparour; 

5 O Grece and Troy the strang strijf, 
pere many thosand lesis }>er lijf; 

O Brut fat bern bald of hand, 
pc first conquerour of Ingland; 

O Kyng Arthour Fat was so rike, 

10 Quam non in hys tim was like, 

O fcrlys Fat hys knythes fel, 
pat aunters sere I here of tell, 

Als Wawan, Cai and oFcr stabell. 

For to were \>t ronde tabell; 

15 How Charles kyng and Rauland faght. 
Wit Sarazins wald Fai na saght; 

O Tristrem and hys leif Ysote, 

How he for here be-com a sote, 

O Ioneck and of Ysambrase, 

20 O Ydoine and of Amadase. 

Storis als o serekin thinges 
O princes, prelates and o kynges; 

Sanges sere of selcuth rime, 

Inglis, Frankys, and Latine, 

2 5 To rede and here ilkon is prest, 
pe thynges Fat Fam likes best, 
pe wisman wil o wisdom here, 
pe foul hym draghus to foly nere, 
pe wrang to here o right is lath, 

30 And pride wyt buxsumnes is wrath; 

O chastite has lichur leth 
On charitc ai werrais wreth; 

21 serekin: MS. ferekin. F. mony, G. diuen, T. dyuen. 
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Bot be the fruit may scilwis se, 

O quat vertu is ilka tre. 

Of alkyn fruit pat man schal fynd 
He fettes fro pe rote his kynd. 

O gode pertre corns god peres, 

Wers tre, vers fruit it beres. 



XXIII-XXXVII. LYRICAL POETRY 


The earliest surviving examples of ME. secular lyric date from the 
thirteenth century, though there are references enough to show that 
it was not uncommon in the twelfth, and a few short fragments 
from that period have been preserved. The religious lyric had 
naturally enough a better chance of survival, and, on a strictly 
arithmetical calculation, the proportion of secular lyric printed 
below is unduly high. But the secular lyric of the thirteenth century 
as a quality of its own which it is desirable to have represented as 
fully as possible. With the exception of the first, all of those given 
below were printed by Carleton Brown, and many have also been 
printed elsewhere. Most are extant only in a single MS. The first, 
taken from the records of a medieval lawsuit as reported by Robert 
of Graystanes, a fourteenth-century historian of Durham, is a single 
stanza from a lament said to have been composed e. 1272 on the 
cath of the then Lord Neville. It was printed by J. Raine (9 Surtees 
Society \ 12), and is included here because of the paucity of secular 
yncs before the fourteenth century and because of its affinities with 
the later ballads, also mainly northern. 24, 25, 26 are among the few 

car y yncs which are provided with musical notation in the MSS 
27 occurs also in the British Museum Addit. MS. 11579 in a Latin 
exemplum which was printed by T. Wright, Latin Stories (8 Percy 
octey). 33 is one of the best and earliest of the macaronic poems. 

C 1_—, 11 T_ * . , some two centuries and 

IT is 1 K em r < i 0pied R and ada P ted durin g the fifteenth century. 
34 is said by Carleton Brown to be the anglicization of some Latin 

more l ar£ , glVen r aboVC h in the MS -> but which in fact read 

7 Lul^t UOa the 3 5 ^ an excellent example 

of the Ubt sunt theme (illustrated also in the Luue-Ron), and stanzas 

from it are not infrequently incorporated in poems on the ‘Sayings 

whikr B naid ' 36 1$ , PCrhapS tHe beSt ° f the Crucifixion dialogued 
whilst 37 is an example of the penitential lyric. 28, 29, 30, 31 32 are 

t““ ms T the B ; i ?, h Museum H ”^ »>».«* wuch L; ’ P . 

The MS. was probably written during the first quarter of the 

the CCntU T u nd consec l uentl y Dr - K. Sisam includes two of 

the best known of the secular lyrics, but almost certainly the poems 
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in it were composed during the preceding century. Along with the 
two printed by Sisam these comprise practically all the secular 
lyrics in the MS. Of these, 31 is one of the few examples of the 
purely comic poems which have survived from the period, while 
32 is one of the earliest examples of political satire in English. 


XXIII. A LAMENT 

(York Cathedral Chapter Library, MS. XVI, I. 12) 

Wei, qwa sal thir homes blau 
Haly Rod thi day? 

Nou is he dede and lies law 
Was wont to blaw thaim ay. 


xxrv. THE CUCKOO SONG 

(BM. MS. Harley 978) 

Svmer is icumen in, 

Lhude sing cuccu! 

Growej? sed and blowe)? med 
And spring^ pc wde nu. 

5 Sing cuccu! 

Awe blete)? after lomb, 
LhouJ? after calue cu, 
Bulluc sterte)?, bucke uerte)?. 
Murie sing cuccu! 

10 Cuccu, cuccu, 

Wei singes j?u cuccu. 

Ne swik J>u nauer nu! 


XXV. WINTER COMES 

(Bodl. MS. Rawlinson G. 22) 

[M]irie it is whi’e sumer ilast 
Wi <5 fugheles song, 

Oc nu necheft windes blast 
And w[e]der strong. 

5 Ej! ej! what )?is nicht [is] long! 
And ich witS wel michel wrong 
Soregh and murne and [fast]. 
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XXVI. SORROW 

(Bodl. MS. Douce 139) 

Foweles in pe frith, 
pe fisses in pe flod. 

And I mon waxe wod. 

Mulch sorw I walke with 
5 For beste of bon and blod. 

4 Mulch: MS. Multh. 

XXVII. SILENCE IS GOLDEN 

(Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 323) 

Say me, viit in pe brom, 

Teche me wou I sule don 
pat min hosebonde 
Me louien wolde. 

5 Hold pine tunke stille 
And hawe al June wille. 


xxvm. BLOW, NORTHERN WIND 

(BM. MS. Harley 2253) 

Blow, northerne wynd. 

Sent J?ou me my suetyngl 
Blow, norJ?erne wynd, 

Blou! blou! bloul 

5 Ichot a burde in boure bryht 
pat fully semly is on syht, 

Menskful maiden of myht, 

Feir ant fre to fondc; 

In al Jus wurhliche won, 

10 A burde of blod ant of bon 
Neuer 5ete Y nuste non 
Lussomore in londe. 

Blou, &c. 

Wij? lokkes lefliche and longe, 

Wij> frount ant face feir to fonde, 

1 5 Wij? mur}?es monie mote heo monge— 
pat brid so breme in boure. 
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Wij? lossom eye grete ant gode, 

Wi]? browen blysfol vnder hode. 

He pat reste Him on pe rode 
20 pat leflich lyf honoure! 

Blou, See. 

Hire lure lumes liht 
Ase a launterne a-nyht, 

Hire bleo blykye)? so bryht, 

So feyr heo is ant fyn. 

25 A suetly suyre heo hap to holde, 

Wi)? armes, shuldre ase moa wolde 
Ant fyngres feyre forte folde. 

God wolde hue were myn! 

Middel heo hap menskful smal, 

30 Hire loueliche chere as cristal; 

Pe3es, legges, fet ant al, 

Ywraht wes of pe beste. 

A lussum ledy lasteles 
pat sweting is ant euer wes; 

35 A betere burde neuer nes, 

Yheryed wi)? pe heste. 

Heo is derewor)?e in day, 

Graciouse, stout ant gay, 

Gentil, iolyf so pe jay, 

40 Worhliche when heo wake]?. 
Maiden murgest of mou)?; 

Bi est, bi west, by nor)? ant soup, 
per nis fiele ne crou)? 
pat such mur)?es make)?. 

45 Heo is coral of godnesse, 

Heo is rubie of ryhtfulnesse, 

Heo is cristal of clannesse 
Ant baner of bealte; 

Heo is lilie of largesse, 

50 Heo is paruenke of prouesse, 

Heo is solsecle of suetnesse 
Ant ledy of lealte. 
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To Loue, ]?at leflich is in londe, 

Y tolde him, as ych vnderstonde, 

5 5 Hou pis hende ha p hent in honde 
On hucrtc )?at myn wes; 

Ant hire knyhtes me han so soht, 

Sykyng, Sorewyng ant poht, 
po pre me han in bale broht 
6 o A^eyn pe poer of Pdes. 

To Loue Y putte pleyntes mo, 

Hou Sykyng me haf> siwed so. 

Ant eke poht me prat to slo 
Wi)> maistry, 5ef he myhte, 

65 Ant Serewe sore in balful bende 
pat he wolde, for pis hende. 

Me lede to my lyues ende 
Vnlahfulliche in lyhte. 

Loue me lustnedc vch word, 

70 Ant beh him to me ouer bord, 

Ant bed me hente pat hord 
Of myne huerte hele, 

Ant bisechc)? pat swete ant swote, 

Er pen pou falle ase fen of fote, 

75 pat heo wi)> pc wolle of bote 
Derewor)?liche dele. 

For hire loue Y carke ant care. 

For hire loue Y droupne ant dare, 

For hire loue my blisse is bare, 

80 Ant al ich waxe won; 

For hire loue in slep Y slake, 

For hire loue al nyht ich wake, 

For hire loue mournyng Y make 
More pen eny mon. 

69 Loue: MS. hire loue. 

XXIX. DE CLERICO ET PUELLA 

(BM. MS. Harley 2253) 

*M y dej? Y loue, my lyf ich hate, for a leuedy shene; 

a , nt ^ so ^ a i es liht, p2Lt is on me wel sene; 

Al Y falewe so dop pe lef in somer when hit is grene. 
^el mi ^oht helped me noht, to wham shal Y me mene? 


5* 
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5 Sorewe ant syke ant drery mod bynde)? me so faste 
pat Y wene to walke wod ^ef hit me lengore laste; 

My serewe, my care, al wi)? a word he myhte awey caste. 
Whet helpe)? pe, my suete lemmon, my lyf )?us forte gaste?’ 


Do wey, fou clerc, pou art a fol, wi)? pe bydde Y noht chydc 
io Shalt )?ou neuer lyue pat day mi loue pat pou shalt byde. 

3 cf pou in my boure art take, shame pe may bityde. 
pe is bettere on fote gon, pen wycked hors to ryde.’ 


‘Weylaweil whi seist pou so? pou rewe on me, py man! 
pou art euer in my poht in londe wher ich am. 

15 3 ef Y deje for pi loue, hit is pe mykel sham; 

pou lete me lyue ant be pi luef, ant pou my suete lemman.’ 


‘Be stille, )?ou fol, Y calle pe ript; cost fou neuer blynne? 
pou art wayted day ant nyht wi)? fader ant al my kynne. 
Be )?ou in mi bour ytake, lete pey for no synne 
20 Me to holde, ant pe to slon; pe dep so )?ou maht wynne.* 


‘Suete ledy, pou wend pi mod, sorewe pou wolt me kype; 
Ich am also sory mor. so ich was whylen b\ype. 

In a wyndou per we stod we custe vs fyfty sype — 

Feir biheste make)? mony mon al is serewes mythe.’ 


25 ‘Weylawey! whi seist pou so? Mi serewe pou makest newe. 
Y louede a clerk al par amours, of loue he wes ful trewe, 

He nes nout blype neuer a day bote he me sone se5e; 

Ich louede him betere pen my lyf—whet bote is hit to le^e?’ 


‘Whil Y wes a clerc in scole, wel muchel Y coupe of lore; 
30 Ych haue )?oled for py loue woundes fele sore. 

Fer from [horn] ant eke from men, vnder pe wode-gore, 
Suete ledy, pou rewe of me—nou may Y no more.’ 

‘pou semest wel to ben a clerc, for pou spekest so scille; 
Shalt )?ou neuer for mi loue woundes pole grylle. 

3 5 Fader, moder, ant al my kun ne shal me holde so stille 
pat Y nam pyn, ant )?ou art myn, to don al pi wille.’ 


53 scille: MS. stille. 



xxix-xxxi. Lyrical poetry 

XXX. LOVE IN SPRING 

(BM. MS. Harley 2253) 

When pc nyhtegale singes pc wodes waxen grene, 

Lef ant gras ant blosme springes in Aueryl, Y wene, 

Ant loue is to myn herte gon wi)> one spere so kene; 

Nyht ant day my blod hit drynkes, myn herte dcp me tene. 

5 Ich haue loued al pis ^er, pat Y may loue na more, 

Ich haue siked moni syk, lemmon, for pin ore; 

Me nis loue neuer pc ner, ant pat me icwcp sore. 

Suete lemmon, pcnch on me, ich haue loued pc joic. 

Suete lemmon, Y preye pc of loue one speche; 

10 Whil Y lyue in world so wyde opcr nulle Y seche. 

Wi)? py loue, my suete leof, mi blis pou mihtes eche; 

A suete cos of py mou)* mihte be my leche. 

Suete lemmon, Y pre5e pc of a loue-bene; 

3 ef pou me louest ase men says, lemmon as Y wene, 

15 Ant 3ef hit pi wille be, pou loke pat hit be sene. 

So muchel Y )>enke vpon pc y pat al Y waxe grene. 

Bituene Lyncolne ant Lyndeseye, Norhamptoun ant Lounde 
Ne wot Y non so fayr a may as Y go fore ybounde. 

Suete lemmon, Y pre5e pc pou louie me a stounde. 

Y wole mone my song 
On wham pat hit ys on ylong. 

15 prc5c: MS. prcc5c. 

XXXI. THE MAN IN THE MOON 

(BM. MS. Harley 2253) 

Mon in pc mone stond ant strit. 

On is bot-forke is burden he bcrcp; 

Hit is muche wonder pat he nadoun slyt, 

For doute leste he valle, he shoddre)* ant shere)*. 
When pc forst ftcscp , muche chele he byd; 

pe )?ornes bcp kene, is hattren to-tere)?. 

Nis no wypt in pc world pat wot wen he syt, 

Ne, bote hit bue pc hegge, whet wcdes he were)*. 

Whider trowe )*is mon ha pc wey take? 

He hap set is o fot is o)>er to-foren; 

For non Yuptc pat he hap ne sypt me hym ner shake. 
He is pc sloweste mon pat euer wes yboren. 


5 


10 
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Wher he were o pe feld pycchynde stake, 
For hope of ys Worries to dutten is doren, 
15 He mot myd is twybyl oper trous make, 
0)?er al is dayes werk per were yloren. 

pis ilke mon vpon heh when er he were, 
Wher he were y pe mone boren ant yfed, 
He lenej? on is forke ase a grey frere. 

20 pis crokedc caynard sore he is adred. 

Hit is mony day go pat he was here. 

Ichot of is ernde he nap nout ysped. 

He ha)?.hcwe sumwher a burden of brere; 
parefore sum hayward hap taken ys wed. 

25 3 ef py wed ys ytake, bring horn pe trous, 
Scte forp pyn oper fot, stryd ouer sty. 

We shulc preye pe haywart horn to vr hous 
Ant maken hym at heyse for pe maystry, 
Drynke to hym dcorly of fol god bous, 

30 Ant oure Dame Douse shal sitten hym by. 
When pat he is dronke ase a dreynt mous, 
penne we schule borewe pe wed ate bayly. 

pis mon here)? me nout pah ich to hym crye; 
Ichot pe cherl is def, pe Del hym to-drawe! 
35 pah ich jeje vpon hep nulle nout hye, 
pc lostlase ladde con nout o lawe. 

Hupe (orp Hubert, hosede pye! 

Ichot part amarscled in-to pe mawe. 
pah me teone vsip hym pat myn teh mye, 

40 pe cherld nul nout adoun cr pe day dawe. 


XXXII. THE FOLLIES OF FASHION 

(BM. MS. Harley 2253) 

Lord pat lenest vs lyf ant lokest vch-an lede. 

Forte cocke wi)? knyf nast pou none nede, 

Bope wepmon ant wyf sore mowe drede 
Lest pou be sturne v/ip strif for bone pat pou bedc 
In wunne, 
pat monkune 

Shulde shilde hem from sunne. 
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Nou ha)> prude pe pris in euervche plawe, 

By mony wymmon vnwis Y sugge mi sawe, 
io For jef a ledy lyne is leid after lawe, 

Vch a strumpet pat per is such drahtes wl drawe; 
In prude 

Vch a screwe wol hire shrude 
pah he nabbe nout a smok hire foule ers to hude. 

15 Furmest in boure were boses ybroht, 

Leuedis to honourc, ichot he were wroht; 

Vch gigelot wol loure bote he hem habbe soht, 

Such shrewe fol soure ant duere hit ha)> aboht. 

In helle 

20 Wip deueles he shulle duelle. 

For pe dogges pat cleuep by here chelle. 

Nou ne lackep hem no lyn boses in to beren; 

He sittep ase a slat swyn pat hongep is ercn. 

Such a ioustynde gyn vch wrecchc wol weren, 

25 A 1 hit come)? in declyn )?is gigelotcs gercn. 

Vp o lofte 

pe Deuel may sitte softe 
Ant holden his halymotes ofte. 

3 ef per \yp a loket by er ouper exe , 

30 pat mot wip worse be wet for lac of oper lexe 9 
Pe bout ant pe barbet wy)> frountel shule fexe! 
Habbe he a faucc filet he halt hire hed he^e 
To she we J 

pat heo be kud ant kncwe 
3 5 For strompet in rybaudes rewe. 

50 lac: MS. lat. 


XXXIII. STELLA MARIS 

(BM. MS. Egerton 613) 

Of on )?at is so fayr and bri^t 
velud marts stella y 
Bri3ter )?an pe dayis l^t, 
parens et puella , 
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Ic cric to pc, pu se to me, 
Leuedy, preye pi sonc for 

tarn pi a , 

pat ic mote come to pc, 
Maria. 



io Of kare conseil pou ert best, 
felix fe cun data; 

Of alle wery pou ert rest, 
mater honorata. 

Bisek Him wit milde mod 
15 pat for ous alle sad Is blod 
in cruce, 

pat we moten komen til Him 
in luce. 

A 1 >>is world was forlore 
2 o Eua peccatrice 

Tyl our Lord was ybore 
de te gen itrice; 

With A.ue it went away, 

puster nyth, and comj pc day 

2 5 salutis, 

pe welle springet hut of pc 
uirtutis. 

Leuedi, flour of alle ping, 
rosa sine spina y 

30 pu bere Iesu, heuene-king, 
gratia diuina. 

Of alle pu berst pc pris, 

Leuedi, quene of parays 
electa , 

3 5 Mayde milde moder es 

effecta. 

Wei He wot He is pi sonc 
uentre quern portasti\ 

He wyl nout werne pc pi bone 
40 paruum quem lactasti. 

So hende and so god He his. 

He hauet brout ous to blis 
supemi; 

pat hauet hi-dut pc foule put 

4 5 infemi. 
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XXXIV. THE GRAVE 

(Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 323) 

Wen pe turuf is pi tuur. 

And pi put is pi bour, 
pi wel and pi wite j?rote 
Ssulen wormes to note. 

5 Wat helpit pe pcnnc 
A 1 pc worilde wnne? 


XXXV. UBI SUNT QUI ANTE NOS FUERUNT? 

(Bodl. MS. Digby 86) 

Uuere hep pey biforen vs weren, 
Houndes ladden and hauekes beren 
And hadden feld and wode? 
pe riche leuedies in hoere bour, 

5 pat wereden gold in hoere tressour 
Wij? hoere brijtte rode; 

Eten and drounken and maden hem glad; 
Hoere lif was al wip gamen ilad. 

Men keneleden hem biforen, 

10 pey beren hem wel swipe heye— 

And in a twin cling of on eye 
Hoere soules weren forloren. 

Were is put lawing and J>at song, 
pat tray ling and )>at proude 3ong, 

1 5 po hauekes and po houndes? 

Al }>at ioye is went away, 
pat wele is comen te weylaway. 

To manie harde stoundes. 

Hoere paradis hy nomen here, 

20 And nou pey lien in helle ifere, 
pe fuir hit brennes heuere. 

Long is ‘ay* and long is ‘ho’. 

Long is ‘wy* and long is ‘wo*— 
pennes ne corner pey neuere. 
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2 5 Dre^y here, man, penne if pou wilt, 

A luitel pine pat me pc bit, 

Wipdrau pine eyses ofte, 
pey pi pine be ounrede; 

And pou penke on pi mede 
30 Hit sal pc pinken softe. 

If pat fend, pat foule ping, 
porou wikke roun, porou fals egging, 
Nepere pe hauep icast, 

Oup and be god chaunpiounl 

3 5 Stond, ne fal namore aaoun 

For a luytel blast. 

pou tak pe rode to pi staf. 

And penk on Him pat pereonne ^af 
His lif pat wes so lef. 

40 He hit 3af for pe, pou jelde hit Him, 
A^ein His fo pat staf pou nim. 

And wrek Him of pat pef. 

Of rijtte bileue, pou nim pat sheld, 
pe wiles pat pou best in pat feld 
45 pin hond to strenkpen fonde. 

And kep py fo wip staues ord, 

And do pat traytre seien pat word. 
Biget pat mvrie londe. 

pereinne is day wiphouten nijt, 

50 Wipouten ende strenkpe and mijt. 

And wreche of eucrich fo. 

Mid God himselwen eche lif. 

And pes and rest wipoute strif, 

Wele wipouten wo. 

5 5 Mayden moder, heuene quene, 

pou mijt and const and owest to bene 
Oure sheld a^ein pe fende; 

Help ous sunne for to flen, 
pat we moten pi sone iseen 
60 In ioye wipouten hende. 


33 Ncpcre: MS. £>ere nepere. 
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XXXVI. THE CRUCIFIXION 

(BM. MS. Harley 2253) 

‘Stond wel, moder, vnder rode, 
Byholt py sone wip glade mode, 
Blype moder myht pou be!’ 

‘Sone, hou shulde Y blipe stonde? 

5 Y se pin fet, Y se pin honde 
Nay led to pe harde tre.’ 

‘Moder, do wey py wepinge. 

Y pole dtp for monkynde, 

For my gult pole Y non.’ 

10 ‘Sone, Y fele pe dedestounde, 
pe suert is at myn herte grounde 
pat me byhet Symeon.’ 

‘Moder, merci! Let me deye, 

For Adam out of helle beye 
15 Ant his kun pat is forlorn.’ 

‘Sone, what shal me to rede? 

My peyne pynep me to dede. 

Lat me d eje pe byfore.’ 

‘Moder, pou rewe al of pi bern, 

20 pou wosshe awai pe blody tern; 

Hit dop me worse pen my ded.’ 
‘Sone, hou may Y teres werne? 

Y se pe blody stremes erne 
From pin herte to my fet.’ 

25 ‘Moder, nou Y may pe seye, 

Betere is pat ich one deye 
pen al monkunde to helle go.’ 
‘Sone, Y se pi bodi byswngen, 

Fet ant honden pourhout stongen; 

3° No wonder pah me be wol’ 

‘Moder, now Y shal pe telle, 

3 ef Y ne de^e, pou gost to helle; 

Y pole ded for pine sake.’ 

‘Sone, pou art so meke ant mynde, 

3 5 Ne wyt me naht, hit is my kynde, 
pat Y for pe pis sorewe make.’ 
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‘Moder, nou pou miht wel leren 
Whet sorewe haucp pat children beren, 
Whet sorewe hit is wip childe gon.’ 
40 ‘Sorewe ywis Y con pc telle; 

Bote hit be pc pyne of helle, 

More serewe wot Y non.’ 

‘Moder, rew of moder kare, 

For nou )?ou wost of moder fare, 

45 Pou pou be clene mayden-mon/ 
‘Sone, help at alle nede 
Alle po pat to me grede, 

Maiden, wif, and fol wymmon.’ 

‘Moder, may Y no lengore duelle, 

50 pe time is come Y shal to helle; 
pe )?ridde day Y ryse vpon.’ 

‘Sone, Y wil vsip pe founden, 

Y deye ywis for pine wounden, 

So soreweful ded nes neuer non.’ 

5 5 When He ros, po fel hire sorewe, 

Hire blisse sprong pc )?ridde morewe. 

Bly)?e moder were pou po\ 

Leuedy, for pat ilke blisse, 

Bysech pi sone of sunnes lisse; 

60 pou be oure sheld ajeyn oure fol 

Blessed be )?ou, ful of blysse. 

Let vs neuer heuene misse, 
pourh pi suete sones myhtl 
Louerd, for pat ilke blod 
65 pat pou sheddest on pc rod, 

pou bryng vs in-to heuene lyht! 

Amen. 

XXXVII. PENITENCE 

(Bodl. MS. Digby 2) 

No more ne willi wiked be. 

Forsake ich wille pis worldis fe, 
pis wildis wedis, pis folen gle; 

Ich wul be mild of chere, 

5 Of cnottis seal mi girdil be, 

Becomeo ich wil frere. 



XXXVI-XXXVII. LYRICAL POETRY 

Frer menur I wil me make. 

And lecherie I wille asake; 

To Iesu Crist ich wil me take 
io And seme in holi churche, 

A 1 in mi ouris for to wake, 

Goddis wille to wurche. 

Wurche I wille pis workes gode, 

For Him £at bo)?ht us in pe rode; 

15 Fram His side ran pe blode. 

So dere He gan vs bie— 

For sothe I tel him mor )>an wode 
pat hantit licherie. 



XXXVIII. AN INTERLUDE 


The importance of this fragment is that it is one of the very few 
examples of secular drama that have survived from the ME period; 
till recently it was believed to be the only surviving example of 
drama of any kind in the vernacular before the fourteenth century. 1 
Although only a fragment remains, the general outline of the plot is 
clear enough, since there is evidently a close connection between 
this work and the thirteenth-century fabliau Dame Siri 3. There arc 
verbal resemblances and even identity of lines between the two, 
and although it is quite clear that neither is to be derived directly 
from the other, the probability is that both are derived indepen¬ 
dently from a common original—probably an interlude, since Dame 
Siri?, is fairly obviously the re-working of an earlier interlude into 
a fabliau. Whether this original was derived from French or 
English is impossible to say. The theme is found in contemporary 
French fabliaux, but must certainly have been known also in this 
country. Nor do the personal names in the two extant versions give 
any help; some are English, some French, but all were in use in 
England during the ME period. 

Nothing is known of the author; the date of the MS. is c. 1300, 
and it is impossible to say how much earlier this pardcular version 
of the story was in existence. As far as the provenance is concerned 
the only available evidence is that of the dialect in which the text is 
written, and this suggests North Lines., or South Yorks.; at any 
rate some district in which Northern forms were usual, but in 
which some Midland forms were also to be found. The interlude is 
preserved in a single MS., British Museum Add. 23986, and has 
frequently been printed, e.g. by G. H. McKnight, Middle English 
Humorous Tales in Verse (Boston, U.S.A., 1913), and in many ME 
readers. The stage directions given below are not in the MS. 

Scene I 

Maiden s home: enter Cleric and Maiden 

Cler. Damishel, reste wel! 

Maid. Sir, welcum, by Saynt Michel! 

1 But see R. H. Robbins, ‘An English Mystery Play Fragment ante 1300’ (65 MLN 
3 °- 35 )- 
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Cler. Wer es ty sire? Wer es ty dame? 

Maid. By Gode, es rioter her at hame. 

5 Cler. Wei wor suilc a man to life, 

pat suilc a may mi the haue to wyfel 
Maid. Do way, by Crist and Leonard 1 
No wil Y lufe na clerc fayllard; 

Na kep I herbherg clerc in huse no y flore, 
io Bot his hers ly wit-uten dore. 

Go forth pi way, god sire, 

For her hastu losyt al pi hire. 

Cler. Nu, nu, by Crist and by Sant Jhon, 

In al pis land ne wist I none, 

15 Mayden, pat hi luf mor pan. pe; 

Hif me micht euer pe bether be I 
For pe hy sory nicht and day; 

Y may say, ‘Hay, wayleuayl’ 

Y luf pe mar pan mi lif, 

20 pu hates me mar pan gayt dos chnief. 

pat es noutt for mysgilt. 

Certhes, for pi luf ham hi spilt. 

A, suythe mayden, reu of me, 
pat es ty luf, hand ay sal bel 

2 5 For pe luf of pe moder of efne, 

pu mend pi mode, and her my steuene. 
Maid. By Crist of heuene, and Sant Jonel 
Clerc of scole ne kep I non, 

For many god wymman haf pai don scam— 
3 ° By Crist, pu michtis haf be at hamel 

Cler. Syn it n[o] opit gat may be, 

Jesu Crist bytech Y pe , 

And send neulic bot tharinne, 
pat Y be lesit of al my pine. 

3 5 Maid. Go nu, truan, go nu, go. 

For mikel canstu of sory and woi 




Mo me Helwis' house: enter Cleric and Helms 

Cler. God te blis, mome Helwis. 

Mome Helwis. Son, welcum, by San Dinis! 

*5 Pc moder:' Ms’, , t J°. MSs^nt' ^ apparen l ,y ,h . 0 . u l b 7 h bad b rubbed. 
MS. yi. K Iioa. 31 syn. MS. sync. 33 neulic: MS. neulit. J4 Y: 
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Cler. Hie am comin to pe, mome; 

pu hel me noth, pu say me sone. 

Hie am a clerc pat hauntes scole; 

Y lydy my lif wyt mikel dole; 

Me wor lever to be dedh 
pan led the lif pat hyc ledh. 

For ay mayden with and schen— 
Fayrer ho lond haw Y non syen. 

Yo hat mayden Malkyn, Y wene— 
Nu pu wost quam Y mene; 

Yo wonys at the tounes ende, 
pat suyt lif, so fayr and hende; 

Bot if yo wil hir mod amende, 

Neuly Crist my ded me send! 

Men send me hyder vytuten fayle. 

To haf pi help an ty cunsayle. 
parfor am Y cummen here, 
pat pu salt be my herandbere, 

To mac me and pat mayden sayct. 
And hi sal gef pe of myn ayct. 

So pat hever, al pi lyf, 

Saltu be pe better wyf; 

So help me Crist—and hy may spede 
Riche saltu haf pi mede! 

Mome Helwis. A, son, vat saystu? Benedict te ! 

Lift hup pi hand, and blis pe! 

For it es bopt syn and scam 
pat pu on me hafs layt thys blam; 

For Yc am an aid quyne and a lam; 

Y led my lyf wit Godis gram; 

Wit my roc Y me fede; 

Can I do non othir dede 

Bot my Pater Noster and my Crede , 

(To say Crist for missedede), 

And myn Avy Mary 

(For my scynnes hie am sory). 

And my De Profundis 
(For al that yn sin lys); 

For can I me non opir pink, 
pat wot Crist, of hevene kync, 

Jesu Crist, of hevene hey. 



xxxvm. AN INTERLUDE 

Gef that fay may heng hey. 
And gef fat hy may se 
pat fay be heng on a tre 
pat fis ley as leyit onne me. 
For aly wyman am I on. 


8 a y: MS. ha y. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF EARLY MIDDLE ENGLISH 

The Norman Conquest marks an important stage in the history of 
the English language, though its full effects are not apparent till 
later than might have been expected. It has been usual to speak 
of the OE period as extending to i ioo, but 1150 is probably a better 
limit. During the first half of the century vernacular literature is 
still being written in the WS standard literary language, and no 
literature that survives in ME is earlier than the middle of the 
century. Moreover, the chief effects of the Conquest are to be seen 
in other than the obvious places. It is, of course, responsible for 
the presence of numerous French loan words, though these begin 
to appear in the language before the Conquest and do not become 
unduly numerous till the fourteenth century. More important is 
the fact that with the Conquest Wessex loses both its political and 
its literary supremacy. No one dialect has a claim to be considered 
superior to the rest, and each author is free to use his own. By the 
end of the ME period the increasing importance of London means 
that henceforward the dialect of the capital will be supreme. This 
had originally been a Southern—mainly South-Eastern—dialect, 
but by the fourteenth century it had become mainly East Midland 
in character. Consequently modern Standard English is to be 
derived, not from WS, but, in the main, from an East Mercian 
dialect. On the orthography, too, the Conquest had a considerable 
influence which was expressed in two ways. Before the end of the 
OE period the spelling had become more or less fixed, and was in 
consequence some 150 to 200 years behind the actual pronunciation. 
The gradual disappearance of English-trained scribes and their re¬ 
placement by professional French-trained scribes brought about the 
breakdown of the old convention, and a new orthography had to be 
developed based on the spoken language. The result is that sound- 
changes which had taken place during the OE period, but were not 
yet represented in the written language, are first regularly recorded 
in the more phonetic spelling of post-Conquest scribes. Moreover, 
this spelling is strongly influenced by the French. For example OE 
c under certain conditions had been fronted to the tch sound, but was 
still represented by c. Consequently that symbol in OE stood for 
two endrely different sounds, [k] and [tjj. Post-Conquest scribes 
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coming across the latter sound represented it in the way in which 
it was represented in France, namely by ch. Hence the later scribes 
were responsible for two different types of change, the discrimina¬ 
tion between sounds originally identical but long since fallen apart, 
and the introduction of new characters and scribal devices. Palaeo- 
graphically, too, the Conquest is responsible for a change in script. 
Anglo-Saxon England had obtained much of its learning from 
Ireland, and used a script Latin in origin but considerably modified 
by Celtic influence. From the tenth century use is occasionally made 
of the new Carolingian script which had been developed on the 
continent. After the Conquest this continental script was naturally 
used by French-trained scribes, and it remained in use, with some 
changes, until the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. On English 
syntax, too, it is probable that French influence was appreciable, 
though until the publication of the projected Middle English 
dictionary it will be impossible to assess this influence properly. 
On the other hand there is not the slightest evidence to show 
that the Conquest had any effect on the accidence or the phonology. 
ME is marked by a general tendency to level all inflexional vowels 
under - e y but it is clear that the tendency to analogize grammatical 
forms has always been inherent in the language. It is to be seen 
at work already in lOE, and was no doubt greatly accelerated by 
the close intermixture of Danes and Anglo-Saxons in the Danelaw. 
Similarly with the phonology. Although ME is characterized by 
wi espread changes in phonology, the beginnings of those changes 

to be found in the OE period. What the Conquest did was to 
break down a spelling convention. 

Early ME orthography is based partly on the traditional OE, and 
partly on Anglo-French. Many of the OE vowels and diphthongs 
continue to be written, especially in the earlier texts, long after they 
must have changed in sound, but it is important to remember that 
in ME many of the changes in the form of the word are merely 
ort ographical and do not indicate any corresponding change in 

the pronunciation. & 

> OE -{_ had thc sound represented in Fr. by u, and consequently 
wnen AF scribes came across the sound in ME they represented it 

m the way in which it was represented in their own language. 

he result is that where the high-front-rounded sound remains in 
Mt. it is always written never j,, and similarly y is written u, ui, uy 

hese spellings had become usual by the end of the twelfth century 
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and the scribes then had a spare letter, _y, available. This they used 
as a spelling for ; in positions where the use of i might have been 
ambiguous, i.e. before and after nasals, u and w , which, consisting 
as they did of a series of strokes similar to that used for /, could be 
easily misread in the neighbourhood of the latter letter. The writing 
oiy for / in these positions became common, and by the fourteenth 
century it had come to be used in positions where there was no risk 
of ambiguity. In ME y never stands for the high-front-rounded 
sound but is invariably a spelling for /. For similar reasons u in the 
same positions is written o , 1 a spelling which becomes common 
during the thirteenth century. In the fourteenth o is often written 
for u where there is no danger of ambiguity, and note, too, that 
initial u is frequently written v. In the thirteenth century u comes 
to be written oujon>. 

In the consonants many ambiguities of the OE consonant system 
were cleared up. OE c had been used for both the front and the back 
sounds; in ME the front c is regularly represented by ch (medially 
by ccb , later tch\ while the back sound continues to be represented 
by c y though at a comparatively early date k is used interchangeably 
with c. Before long the use of the two is standardized, c being used 
before back vowels and liquids, k before front vowels and n 9 but 
Fr. c is also used for -ts- y e.g. blecen, etc., and for r, e.g. ice, etc. 
Similarly OE cw- is represented by qu-. OE g was used for three 
different sounds, a voiced back stop [g], a front spirant [j], and a 
voiced back spirant [5], and these are usually represented differendy 
in ME. The back stop continues to be spelled g 9 but for the front 
spirant a new symbol, known 2lS yoghj^ok and represented by 5, is 
developed from the OE insular g. By the fourteenth century this 
tends to be replaced by i/y y and 5 gradually disappears from English 
during the fifteenth century. It remains in use in Scots until the 
introduction of printing, and the early printers represented it by 
this being the letter already present in their founts of type which 
was nearest to it in appearance. Some words and names, with % 
standing for an earlier 5, are still so spelled (as Dalziel, capercailzie, 
gaberlunzie, Menzies, McKenzie, Kirkgunzeon, etc.), and, though 

1 As an example of the confusion which this spelling was designed to avoid cf. 

Sir Henry Newbolt’s historical novel. The New June, which centres round the London 
house of one of the great magnates of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth century'. 
The name appears to be due to the misreading of capital / as J and of nn as un. The 
building was really called The New Inne , a much more probable name for a medie\a 
house. 
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the historically correct pronunciation would be [j], a new spelling 
pronunciation has not infrequently developed. The voiced back 
spirant, OE g between back vowels, is normally vocalized to u in 
eME, and joins with the preceding vowel to form a diphthong, but 
in early texts it is sometimes represented by 5, e.g. days, lay, etc. 
OE -eg is regularly written gg in ME, and the same sound in Fr. 
loans is represented initially by i\j, medially by gg, e.g. ME seggtn, 

'°J e > j u &&> etc - In hlE h comes to be used as a spelling for the 
aspirate only, though it should be noted that initial h- is often pre¬ 
fixed in ME to words which had none in OE; this was due to the 
influence of French, in which initial h- was already silent. The OE 
voiceless spirant, whether back or front, was represented by x (less 
frequently h) in the early period, by gh later, e.g. fiy(fight, poxtel 
poughte, etc. The OE voiceless consonants hi-, bn-, hr-, are voiced in 
most dialects and fall in with the ordinary voiced /-, n-, r-. Hw- is 
also voiced in some ME dialects and represented by w, but it 
remains as a voiceless sound in most, spelled wh-. In Northum- 
nan, however, the sound represented was a spirant plus w lywl 
and this remains in the N dialect of ME represented by qu-, quh-, qw- 
etc. Hence OE hwett, ME. wat, what, quhat, etc. OE sc is usually 
written sch in eME, later ssh, sh, but in the SE and neighbouring 
dialects s, ss, are not uncommon, s is normally written for both the 
voiced and the voiceless sounds, but * is occasionally found for 
the former. In OE / similarly was used for both the voiced and 
voiceless sounds but in ME was restricted to the voiceless sound 
the voiced sound being written v/u initially and u medially. The 
runic /> (pom) continues to be used side by side with d until well into 

centu^ rt ^ n Ce ? tury > whe " * fal1 * ^to disuse. In the fourteenth 

y is used more and more frequently by the side of p. The 

Si ° W T er ’ C T inUCS in USC throu gh°ut the period, especially 

wWrh 7, “? 'I St ! US r Cd by thc earl 7 Printers in abbreviations— 
which eased the ‘justification’ of their lines. The letter in their 

thTtL^° St reSembl ‘ ng 11 is ^’ and hence s nch forms as(for 

tl into aPPCar WOfks f ° r SOmc timc > the ^er surviv- 

letter I 8 ” the P seu do-archaic Ye. The runic 

centurv } C °" tln ^ s in usc nntil the end of the thirteenth 

^ and are also used, and in the fourteenth century * becomes’ 

orthoerToWl A 08 ' , k ShOUld tc cm Phasized that these are the usual 
thographical developments, but that in some (more particularly 
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the earlier) ME texts there are often distinctive peculiarities in the 
spelling, especially in the representation of the spirants: e.g. Driste 
6/2, mist 10/78, mis tie 6/30, rist 9 / 25, ristnesse 6/7, folios t broste 6/19, 
for Driste, etc., and conversely nujte 10/173, f° r nuste\ cnipte 6/3, 
hipte 31/11, w/>/ 7 > 6/25, ript 29/17, jy/?/ 31/11, wypt 51/7, hep 31/35 
(beside heh 31/17), napt 10/162, 37/14, popwethere 2/61, for 

cnipte, etc., and conversely ^0/^5 33/24, for comp\ purhte 20/95, for 
purfte\ wurhliche 28/9, worhliche 28/40, for wurd ?■ These peculiarities, 
which were partly at any rate due to the unfamiliarity of French- 
trained scribes with the English back and front spirants, have 
sometimes fared ill at the hands of modern editors, though they 
should be regarded as genuine spelling variants and as such 
preserved. 

The conventional grouping of the ME dialects corresponds 
roughly with that of the OE ones: 

1. Northumbrian splits into Scots and Northern English, but it seems 
probable that the distinction does not arise till after the end of this 
period. In any case no Northern texts earlier than the end of the 
thirteenth century have been preserved, and Scots literature does 
not begin until the latter part of the fourteenth. 

2. Mercian is divided into East Midland and West Midland. By 
the end of the Danish wars Mercia had been partitioned. East 
Mercia having been overrun by the Danes and forming part of the 
Danelaw, while West Mercia had been incorporated into the West 
Saxon kingdom. The East Midland dialect approximates more 
closely to Northern English, whereas the West Midland dialect 
has much in common with Southern speech. 

3. West Saxon is the basis of the South Western and Central Southern 
dialects. 

4. Kentish is the basis of the South Eastern dialects. 

Thfe sound changes which, convendonally, distinguish OE from 
ME—it must be emphasized again that many of them had taken 
place already during the IOE period—can conveniendy be divided 
into quantitative and qualitative. Of the former the most important 
was the lengthening of short vowels which took place: 

1. Before certain consonant groups. Already by the end of the 
OE period, lengthening appears to have taken place before any 
liquid or nasal plus single voiced consonant, e.g. Id, rd, rl, mb, 

* The La3amon forms all come from the later text (Q). 
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etc. However, most of such vowels were shortened again during 

the eME period, and lengthening usually remained only before: 

-Id, where it is preserved in all dialects throughout the period, e.g. 

Ang. did>ME pld> NE old-, OE feld> NE field-, OE wilde> NE 
wild. 

-mb, preserved in all dialects throughout the period, e.g. OE cdmb> 
ME cpmb; OE climban^> ME climbtn, etc. 

-nd. During the thirteenth century all vowels except i and u were 
shortened again in the N and NM dialects, and during the four¬ 
teenth century these shortened forms made their way southwards 

into the London dialect. Hence NE bind, bound, as compared with 
send, hand, bond. 


-ng. Lengthening remains in most dialects during most of the 
period, but by the end of the fourteenth century all such length¬ 
ened vowels have been shortened again. 

Lengthening does not take place if a third consonant follows, e.g. 
OE c/Jd> NE child, but OE cildru> NE children. The short vowel 
remains also in trisyllabic words, e.g. NE alderman, cf. NE old, and 
m unaccented words, e.g. and, wolde, sholde, etc. 

2. In open syllables of disyllabic words. This lengthening took 
place in most dialects in the first half of the thirteenth century. The 
comparative lateness of this lengthening is shown by the fact that, 
whereas vowels lengthened before consonant groups fell in with OE 
ong vowels and shared their development, those lengthened in 
opensyllables were kept apart. Note, too, that in the case of e and 6 
ME had long tense vowels—conventionally represented by e, 6— and 
long sl ack vowels conventionally represented by e, 6. In’the case 
, the e sounds the difference between the two corresponds fairly 
closely with the difference in sound between OE e and d The 
distinction between the tense and slack sounds is important in that 
they have different developments during the modern period. 
Consequently it is important to remember that *, 0 lengthened before 

svlkhW? TT r lc T hcncd to thc tense vowels, but in open 
syllables to the slack vowels. Lengthening of i and * occurs mainly in 

the N, and is accompanied by a change in quality to tense * and 

tense « respectively, e.g. OE biden> ME be den; OE duru> ME do re, 

ward^andih f ° win g thc chan ge made their way south- 

found in the ME dialects. Disyllabic words would become trisyllabic 
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when inflected, and consequently would have a lengthened vowel 
in the n. but a short one in the oblique cases. Similarly words 
might be monosyllabic in the n. but disyllabic in the oblique cases, 
e.g. staf!staves and again analogical forms might develop in both 
directions. Such analogical forms are reflected in NE, where such 
words may be from a long or a short vowel in ME, cf. e.g. NE staff) 
stave, saddle [cradle, seven /beaver, where each pair of words has the same 
accented vowel or diphthong in OE. 

The tendency towards the shortening of long vowels is much less 
important and consistent. The earliest change seems to have been 
a shortening before three consonants. This was followed by 
shortening before double consonant plus r, before two consonants 
in polysyllabic words, before double consonants, before two 
consonants in monosyllabic and disyllabic words, and finally before 
single consonants in polysyllabic words. Hence such NE forms as 
bramble, adder, brought, taught, thought, holiday, empty , etc., all had in 
OE long vowels which were shortened. 

The changes in quality are much more extensive and important 
than the changes in quantity. The following are the more important, 
and it should be noted that the forms in modern StE are normally 
derived from EM forms: 

OE a appears as o before a nasal in the WM, e.g. mon, con, etc. In the 
SW a/o forms appear side by side; a is usual in all other dialects. 
Some o forms appear in StE, e.g. strong, long, song, etc., and cf. also 
the personal names Long, Strong, but Lang (Sc. Laing), Strang. In 
these cases the o forms in StE are probably due rather to lengthen¬ 
ing of a before ng, the subsequent rounding of a to o, and later 

shortening. 

OE a gave e in the SE and SWM. In the latter this e was replaced 
by a from about 1300, and in the former from about 1400. In 
early SW texts a)e forms appear side by side, but the e forms 
gradually disappear. In the N/EM/NWM, a forms are regular. 
OE y gave / in N/EM, e in SE, and remained spelled u in SW/WM. 
The / forms will be normal in StE, but some e forms remain 
(merry, knell, left, etc.) and some u forms (cudgel, rush, shut, etc.), 
whilst in bury, busy, the SW/WM spelling has survived, but in 
the former the SE pronunciation, in the latter the normal EIv . 
OE a was rounded to slack 0 south of the Humber, i.e. in EM/WM/ 
SE/SW, probably during the twelfth century, but remained in the 
N. The distinction remains in modern dialects, the N having a 
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front diphthong developed from ME a, the M and S a back diph- 
thong from ME 0 . Cf. also Sc. laird, raid, but S/M lord, road. 

OE a comes from two different sources, the fronting of a and the /- 
mutation of a. These had different developments in the different 
OE dialects, and consequently different results appear in ME. 
The <b from fronting—conventionally referred to as —remained 

only in WS; in all other dialects it was raised to e in PrOE. The 
(B from /-mutation—conventionally <z 2 —was raised to i in K, 
but remained elsewhere. Where OE had a the corresponding 
ME dialect will have slack e; where OE had e the result will be 
tense e in ME. Consequently <z l and a 2 fall together in tense e in 
the SE, and in slack e in the SW, but in the N and M the two are 
differentiated, appearing as tense e, a* as slack e. The difference 
m quality between the two vowels is important in that they have 
different developments in the later language, but in ME texts 
it is not as a rule easy to tell whether the vowel be tense or slack, 
since the spelling is usually the same in any case. Only in rhyme 
““ Perhaps possible to distinguish them, and even here there are 
difficulties. It is frequently said that a good medieval poet would 
not rhyme the tense and slack vowels together—a statement more 
easily made than proved, it may be true that poets such as 
Gnaucer and Gower would not rhyme the two if they could help 
it, but it is quite clear that many medieval poets in fact did, and 
not aU the examples of such rhymes can be emended away or 
explained by the postulation of further sound changes. It must 
remain doubtfbl whether tenseness or slackness in a vowel can 
in fact be deduced from the rhyme, and arguments based thereon 
cannot safely be used to determine the dialect of a ME text. 

t^ main j aS t r Cn , SC 5 in aU dialects exce P t the N > wh ere it is raised 
nr? d J r °T d t0 s P eUed u > ui > e.g . flodefflude, bokejbuik, etc. 

m / in t£ C M /PL . VelOP T nt aS the Sh0rt VOWel; k is funded 

S. SwfwM. OW “' d ^ ,he SE - “" d »■ 

The OE diphthongs were all monophthongized in ME and, except 
some extent in the SE, never gave diphthongs in ME 1 - ie 
.occurred mainly in WS and had already been monophthongized 

diJh B t^on P i a “ME m thouK“„ C o 3 E ,0me diale « s OE «« have given a 

qTist. Studies « 0 «bS 5 °° n ‘e«s; see H. HaU- 

(8 EPNS), p. xxxiii g fractured e. (Lund ,948), an d The Place-Names cf Devon 
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to ijy by the time of Alfred. In the main ME simply developes 
differences originating in OE. 

OE ea had been monophthongized to a before the end of the OE 
period. This fell in with OE a, and like it developed to a in the 
N/EM/WM, and to e in the SE/SWM/SW, though a forms make 
their way into these dialects at an early date, and variation 
between e and a is not uncommon, e.g . yardjyerd, harmfherm , etc. 
Before / + cons, there were differences in OE; fronting, and frac¬ 
ture of a did not take place in Anglian before / -J- cons, (occa¬ 
sionally also before some r groups), hence WS/K eald, ceald, Ang. 
aid, cald. Moreover, in these cases lengthening of the vowel or 
diphthong would take place before the lengthening group and 
the result would fall in with the OE long vowel or diphthong 
and have the same development. Hence 
WS/K eald> 1 WS/K eald> SW eld , SE eald; cf. NE Weald. 

Ang. aid >IAng. did > EM/WM old, N did; cf. NE Wolds. 

The mutation is to ie in WS, hence WS dieme> 1 WS dyrne> SW 
durne, but to e in nWS, hence nWS deme> N/EM/WM/SE derne. 
Before / -f- cons. WS/K will have mutation of ea (to ie in the 
former, to e in the latter), whereas in Ang. the mutation will be 
of a to a. Hence 

WS wielle>\ WS wylle>SV 7 wulle. 

K welle > SE we lie. 

Ang. walk > (N/EM) WM walle. 

e forms appear to have been frequent also in the S. Midlands and to 
have made their way at a very early date into the EM and N, 
with the result that a forms in ME are distinctively WM. 

OE eo became e in N/EM/SE during the twelfth century, but in the 
SW/WM it was monophthongized to a rounded sound 6 , spelled 
eo, o , ue, u, which remained until the fourteenth century, when it 
was gradually replaced by e forms from the other dialects. 

Mutadon was to ie in WS, but elsewhere to io which appears 
to have remained in the N but otherwise became eo again. Hence 
WS hierde, ierrc> 1 WS hyrde, yrre~> SW hurde, urre. 

Nh hiorde, iorre > N hirde, irre. 

M/K heorde, eorre > EM/SE herde, erre; WM heorde , eorre. 

OE ea was monophthongized to d? in lOE. This fell together with 
and, like it, gave slack e in all dialects in ME except the SE. 

In the SE OE ea appears to have become a rising diphthong 
during the twelfth century, perhaps (ie), spelled ea, ta, ya, yea. 
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This remains initially and after a dental but otherwise became 
tense e. Hence 

OE dead, A&^0^>N/EM/WM/SW d$de, b{ued\ SE djead , beaued . 
The mutation was to ie in WS, but elsewhere to e. Hence 
WS hieran> 1 WS hyran> SW huiren. 

Ang./K beran > N/EM/WM/SE 
OE £0 had the same development as short eo y except that the diph¬ 
thong did not exist in K, which had to. Hence 

WS/M/Nh deop>NlEU depe; SW/WM deope. 

K to became the ie diphthong in eME. This became / finally, but 

remained initially and after a dental, otherwise becoming e. 
Hence 

K diop>SE dyepe. K flton>SE* vly. 

The WS mutation was to />, but in other dialects, apart from K, 
the result was eo. Hence 

WS diere> 1 WS dyre> SW duyre. 

Nh/M deore> N/EM dire; WM deore. 

K diore > SE dyere . 

ME developments from the distinctively WS forms are compara¬ 
tively rare, even in early SW texts. At an early period forms derived 
Irom non-WS mutated forms appear to have made their way into 
the SW and are found side by side with the forms that might have 
been expected to be regular, ousting them completely at a compara¬ 
tively early date. The same is true of forms developed from OE 
fractured forms before / + cons. Here again unfractured forms 
appear early and become usual. It is doubtful whether such forms 
are real y to be regarded as intrusions from nWS districts. In all 
probability the comparative regularity of the late WS written lan- 
guage was not shared by the spoken language. In the early period 

anH rh ed and unfractured forms appear to have existed side by side 
lan he T aUOnS T ere by no means re g ular - In the later literary 

language the irregularities have been smoothed out, but probabW 

Poken^rrh t0 6X151 in , thC $POken lan 8 ua 8 e » and it is from the 
developed ^ lan ^ ua g e that the SW dialect of ME is 

1 • b * ho “ ld . ** ckar ’ to °. that the convendonal division into five 

Eaih o'fthr 8 P f ri ° d ^ mUCh m ° re convenj ent than real. 

Sets IST n dlalCCtal r 45 W ° Uld bC made U P ° f a num her of 

CSSCC “ K "' themsdve,. I, is clear, for JLple, ” 

6 
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were considerable differences between the northern and the southern 
forms of the WM dialect, and the same was probably true of the EM 
dialect. Nor would it be possible to indicate on a map the exact 
boundaries of these dialects, though for the sake of convenience 
approximate ones are often enough given. In reality, of course, a 
dialect rarely has precise boundaries, the characteristics of the 
different dialects shading gradually into each other. There was 
hardly such a thing as a pure consistent dialect in ME, any more 
than in NE, nor is there any reason why there should have been. 
An occasional text has been preserved in a comparatively consistent 
orthography, but in such cases it was written near the middle of the 
dialect area, e.g. Dan Michel’s A^enbite, or else its very consistency 
suggests the use of some ‘standard’ dialect, as in the case of the 
Corpus MS. of the Ancrene Wisse. Away from the centre of the area 
any dialect will tend to be influenced by its neighbours, so that the 
actual spoken language will be of a mixed type dialectally. More¬ 
over, in the extant MSS. confusion is increased by the scribes. 
Throughout the period a book could be made known to its readers 
only by the slow and costly multiplication of manuscripts. The 
copyist might work long after the date of the original composition 
of the work, and he would then be likely to modernize the language, 
though unlikely to do this consistently. Again, if the dialect of the 
original were unfamiliar to the copyist, words and forms from his 
own dialect would tend to creep into the text, whether intentionally 
or not. The general result is that the dialect of any ME text is to a 
greater or less extent the product of its own textual history. 
Certainly, almost all the extant ME texts show a mixed dialect, and, 
though in the past it has been usual to attribute this to scribal 
corruption, it seems probable that in most cases the language of 
the author was also mixed, and not all the aberrant forms are to be 
attributed to later scribes—some of whom, in fact, may rather have 
tended to regularize the language of the text which they were 
copying. The result of all this is that in the present state of our 
knowledge it is impossible to localize exactly, on linguistic evidence 
alone, any ME text. In the absence of external evidence all that we 
can do is to assign it in general terms to one of the major dialectal 
divisions, and a more precise localization is always to be suspect. 

Along with the monophthongization of the OE diphthongs went 
the development of a large number of new diphthongs of an 
entirely different type from the OE, with a second element in -i or -u 
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(sometimes written -y, -w). It is probable that all ME diphthongs 
were short; some are occasionally marked long in the text-books, 
but this only indicates that the first element was long before the 
diphthong was formed, and there is no reason to believe that it 


remained long. The formation of new diphthongs in ME is due 
mainly to the following causes: 

1. Intervocalic and final postvocalic -w combined with the pre¬ 
ceding vowel to form a diphthong of the -u type during the first 
half of the twelfth century, e.g. OE sdwol> ME soule; OE deaw> 
ME deu; OE heow ^>ME heu; OE b/owan^ME blowen, etc. 

2. OE front g, and the voiced back spirant represented by g, 
were vocalized to i and u respectively. In the former case the i 
combined with the preceding vowel to form an i diphthong, in the 
latter case a u diphthong was the result. Hence OE dag>ME dai; 
OE weg>ME wei; OE dgper >ME eifier; OE /^«>ME /awe; OE 
V>ME dawes; OE boga >ME bo we, etc. 

3. A glide developed between a vowel and a following front or 

back h. In the former case the result was an i diphthong, in the 

latter a u diphthong, but in some of the N and EM dialects diph- 

thongization in these positions did not invariably take place. 

Hence IOE j*A>ME seigh; OE dobtor> ME doughter; OE p 5 hte~> 
pou^te, etc. 


In accidence ME occupies an intermediate position between the 
well-developed inflexional system of OE and the almost complete 
loss of inflexions to be observed in NE. The following points may 
be noted. In some dialects grammatical gender appears to have been 
lost early in the period, but in the southern ones remnants of it may 
survive till the end of the thirteenth century. As far as the inflexions 
are concerned, a g. in -es is usual, but the only other is an occasional 
gpl. in -enc (OE -end) ; though the n/apl. without ending of the OE 
long stem neuters is found occasionally in such words as ping 
word, etc., as late as the fourteenth century. Similarly the old gf 
soU survives occasionally, even into NE, e.g. Ladyday (cf. Lord's 
Day). But most ME masc. nouns fall within a pattern, sg. in 
consonant or -e and pi. in -es, and most fern, and neuter nouns have 
come over into this declension. More of the mutation plurals 
sumve than are to be found in NE, e.g. bee, geet, ky, as well as feet, 
men etc and a relic of the OE weak declension pi. in -an is still to 
be found in NE oxen; while brethren, children, kine, which were strong 
in OE took a weak ending in ME. In the N dialerts of ME most 
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weak nouns very early go over to the strong declension and take a 
pi. in -es, the only common nouns to retain the weak ending through¬ 
out the period being oxen and een, while shoon, although a strong 
noun in OE, is also not infrequent. In the S weak plurals are much 
more frequent and remain longer, while it is not uncommon for 
nouns originally strong to go over to the weak declension and to 
take a pi. in -en, e.g. deojlen , englen, etc. It should be noted, too, that 
some of the old inflexions remain in fossil form, even in NE; e.g. 
seldom, whilom , retain the old dpi. which in OE was often used 
adverbially. Similarly the g. remains in needs (must), (early) days, once 
(OE dnes), twice , thrice, etc. NE alive is OE on life d., cf. NE life, 
where the variation between f and v shows that alive represents the 
inflected dative, and must have become established as an indepen¬ 
dent word before the loss of inflexions; in abed, asleep, aboard, no trace 
of the inflexion remains. 

In general the adjectival inflexions are lost at an early date in 
ME. The strong adjective ending in a consonant has no inflexion 
in the sg.; otherwise -e is usual both strong and weak, sg. and pi. 
Occasional survivals of the OE declension are to be found, more 
particularly in some of the early texts, and it is sometimes possible 
to distinguish survivals of the weak declension, but in general 
the adj., even in eME, is well on its way to the uninflected forms of 

NE. 

In the pronouns the most important variations are to be found 
in the feminine pronoun, and in the pi. of the 3rd personal pronoun. 
In ME the feminine pronoun of the third person can have one of 
two basic forms: 

1. It can be the regular descendant of OE heo which appears in a 
variety of forms. The commonest are SE hi, he; SW heo, ha, he; 

WM hue, ho, he, heo ; EM he, ^yho,ge . 

2. By far the commonest forms in EM are the ancestors of NE 

she, and only seb- forms are found in N. The etymology of the 
word is doubtful: semantic difficulties are in the w 7 ay of deriving it 
from OE seo or ON sjd. It may be a direct descendant of OE heo, 1 or 
conceivably due to some blend of seo and heo. It appears first in the 
EM about the middle of the twelfth century under the form sea , and 
spreads rapidly into other dialects in such forms as sche, scho , sge, 
she, etc. By the end of the thirteenth century seb- forms are regular 

1 Sec A. H. Smith, i RES 437-440, and The Place-Names of the East Rtdtng and York 
(14 EPNS 95 and 228). 
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in the N ( scbo , less frequently sche), and EM ( sche , less frequently 

scbo), while b- forms, derived from OE heo, remain regular in the S 
and WM. 

The pi. of the 3rd personal pronoun similarly can have one of two 
basic forms: 

1. The descendants of OE bit, heo, appearing in ME as be, hi, 
heo, hue, ho, etc. 

2. The ON loanwords fiei(r ), Peir(f)a, peirn, of which Pei appears 
first in the EM about the beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
the oblique forms in that dialect later in the century, though Orrm 
already has occasional />-forms side by side with b- forms, e.g. 
pe^rejheore, pe^mjbemm. By the end of the thirteenth century 
the normal state of affairs is that the N has />-forms throughout 
pei/pai, peire/paire , peirn j paim. The M normally have ^-forms in 
the nom. and h- forms in the oblique cases, pet, bere\beore, hem\heom, 

though p- forms have begun to spread into the oblique cases. In 
the S h- forms are usual throughout. 

Already in OE the dual of the 1st and 2nd personal pronouns are 
becoming obsolete, but in eME they continue to be employed, 
though rather infrequently, and it should be noted that the oblique 
cases of the 1st dual, unc, uncer, are sometimes used for the 2nd person 


variations: 

N 

EM/WM 

Inf. 

bind 

binde(n) 

prp. 

-and 

-ende 

jpr. 

-is 

-ep, -es 

prpl. 

-e, -is 

-en 

ptp. 

bounden 

bounden 


SE/SW 

binden\ louien, lokin 
-inde 

-ep 

-ep 

jbounde 

In the N -n of the inf. had already been lost in OE, and the -a is 
ha?^^ t and !° S 7 n CME ’ hence the ME f yP e which is the 

and forms appear both with and without it. In the N and M the 
and Weak Class (OE lufian) has taken the same endings as the other 
ver s ence the inf. of OE lufian appears regularly as N luf M 

Z ( W ? S •“? SWM - ° f the inf ' «n*ns longer and the 

lnf d i n ^ k - SS 15 kept se P arate until late in the period with an 
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In the prp. the N -and is a borrowing from ON; M -ende is from 
OE, as also is S -inde> where however raising of e to / before the nasal 
has taken place. The modern -ing appears first in the EM during the 
thirteenth century, and spreads rapidly throughout the South. 
It is probably taken from the ending of the OE verbal noun -ing\-ung. 

The 3pr. in the N is -is, from which are derived the -s endings of 
the modern forms. The M and S forms are descended from the 
OE ( e)p . The -is forms spread rapidly and are early found in the 
NMid. dialects. Syncopated forms, from WS, are found in the 
South throughout the period, but are always in a minority. 

The ending of the prpl. in the M is derived from the OE subjunc¬ 
tive pi., while the S forms are from the corresponding OE indica¬ 
tive forms. The initial ge- of the ptp. . originally perfective in meaning, 
remains in the South as y-, but was early lost in the N and M, where 
however the final -n remained. 
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I. A WORCESTER FRAGMENT 

Dialect : West Midland of Worcester. 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: 3pr. saip 20. 

prpl. hotep 4, 6, losiap 19. 
ptp. iboren 1. 

Pronouns: 3 pi. poss. heore 16. 

The definite article retains its dpi. inflexion in pen 19. 

Nouns: cnotten 4, retains the pi. ending of weak nouns, and leoden , 

leodan 3, 9, etc., has gone over to the weak declension, word 22’ 

retains the lack of ending in the pi. of OE long-stem neuters, and 

the mutated vowel remains in bee j. Grammatical gender survives 
in pet folc 19. 

Sounds : 

a usually remains, nas \G,faire 16, etc., but was 1, 7, and pet 10, 17, 2*. 
y is u m Cantoreburi 14. 

£ is regularly 0, hotep 4, 6, 16, but leore 17. 

^ is * in weren 3, 9, etc. 

f * s * in ilarde 9, W** 15, 18, but * in /&*/* 3. 

is a in Oswald 12, 0 in JEpelwold 13. 
The mutation before r+cons. is e in derne 5. ea due to front diph- 

thongization appears in Wireceastre 12, but 0? in Wincastre u, Rofe- 
castre 14. J 

eo remains in deorc \G,feole 19. 
ea is e in unwreib 4. 

eo is regularly eo, leoden 3, etc., beop 18, 22. 

Orthography: OE/r remains in Englisc 9 , biscopes io, 23, but j appears 

' ThC f r° n V s P lra . nt ls still represented by h in libt 16, un- 
wreih 4. th appears for p in this 22. 


looses 


Si *** \ Llke maQ y of the carl y saints Bede, despite his European 

III*l*r\rA n ' WaS nCVer °^ ciaU y canonized. He was evidently 
“tEv aS ki S » nt ln P°P ular tradition, but is usually referred to as 

sr^cf^y ener ^ 5le ’ a t - t C glVCn t0 those who havc completed the first 
stage towards canonization. v 

bee. The outer margin of the folio having been cropped, letters are 
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missing from the words at the end of the lines, and here a complete 
word is gone. Hall supplies ivriten which fits in well with the 
alliteration, but is certainly too long. Elsewhere the cropping has 
destroyed three or four letters, and it is difficult to believe that 
there could have been six here. Hence bee, suggested by other 
editors, is more probable. According to Hall the author is here 
thinking of the translation of St. John’s Gospel and of extracts 
from Isidore of Seville with which Bede is said to have been occupied 
on his death-bed. But reference to this is found only in a letter, by 
Bede’s disciple Cuthbert to Cuthwine, which is unlikely to have been 
known to this twelfth-century writer. More probably he is thinking 
of Bede’s translation of the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed referred to 
in the Ecclesiastical History. 

3. p e t . . . purh. Note the separation of the preposition from its relative, 

a common construction in ME. 

4. questiuns. During the seventh and eighth centuries it seems to have 

been fashionable for scholars to circulate lists of questions on theo¬ 
logical or Biblical subjects, either to elicit information or to show 
their own ingenuity. As Hall suggests, the reference here may be to 
Bede’s In Libros Regum Quaestiones Triginta, answering questions put 
by Nothelm, or perhaps to the Bedae Quaestiones in utrumque Testa- 

men turn. 

6. JElfric, c. 955-1020, the greatest prose-writer of the OE period. 
Alquin , a Latinization of OA Alhwine (735-804), was educated at 

York. He is now better known as an important assistant to Charle¬ 
magne in the latter’s educational reforms than for his own numerous 
writings in Latin. The confusion with iElfric is probably due to the 
fact that Alcuin’s Sigewulfi Interrogationes was translated into English 
by jElfric, and copies of this translation were still being made as 
late as the twelfth century. A new life of Alcuin by Professor E. S. 

Duckett has appeared (New York 1951)- , , ... n 

7. fif. A word at the end of the line has been cropped, and fif is usually 

supplied by editors on the basis of the five books mentioned in the 
following line. In point of fact at least the first seven books of the 
OT. were translated under AElfric’s direction, though perhaps not 
actually by himself. However, any form of ‘seven’ would certainly 

be too long for the space available. 

8. Vtronomius y for Deutronomius. Probably a scribal error. 

10. bet weren. This use of pet as the anticipatory subject is not unusual 
in OE or ME, and the pronoun remains in the singular thoug t 
the verb, as in this case, may be in the pi. agreeing with the real 
subject. Cf. Wulfstan’s Voyage in the OE version of Orosius, 

“hast wasron eall Finnas”, and note also Fr. c'itaient. 

11 ... For these bishops see Index of Names. No particular order is to 

be discerned in the list. 

18. opre leoden, ‘(people of) other languages’. 

2 off. . . . Deuteronomy xxxii, 11. . , 

23. . . . ‘that we should place our full trust m Him . 
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II. THE PETERBOROUGH CHRONICLE 

Dialect : East Midland of Peterborough. 

Inflexions'. 

Verbs: inf. finden 41, sit ten 33, slepen 34, etc. 
prpl. lien 68. 

prp. sittende 42, ridend 51. 

Pronouns: 3pi. nom. hi 15, etc.; poss. her 23, here 24; obj. heom 19, etc. 
Nouns: wunder 11, retains the lack of ending of the OE long-stem 
neuter nouns, and cf. also wintre 37, 58, 59 (OE wintru). The dpi. 
inflexion survives in sithon 46, and the gpl. in Engla- 6. Survivals of 
the weak declension appear in halechen 57, circewican 68, horderwycan 70. 

Sounds : 

a/o is invariably a , nam 7, man 10, -lande 6, etc. 

a is indifferently a , e , a , aw 31, for 55; zw 2, 18; at 7, aw 43, 

etc. 

y is /,yuele 17, 58, etc. 

a is indifferently a or 0, stanes 28, mare 45; 39, etc. 

d 1 is a or e y war on 21, bracon zy/flesc 42, uueron 54, etc. par 25, aw*a 44, 

_ 54 , etc., are due to early shortening. 

75, etc., but neure 41, leredmen 53, bethen 46. 
aa/ 18, is due to early shortening or to the influence of an. 

&>uen 40 ygif 69, and perhaps gaildes 38, are from front-diphthongized 
forms in OE. 

WS eaj Ang. * before Z+cons. is usually a y alse 21, hals 33, half 59, etc., 

but 0//* 9, manifaldlice 86. Before r-j~cons. a appears in quarteme 25, 

nareu 27, -wardes 33, but « in .rear/* 28, scarp 32, -/W 47, 74. Before 

. the mutation appears as / in nihtes 18, myhte 33, mybtes 41. 

*° f eo 111 forces 16, veorkes 75. but ? in erthe 55. <•£/>*/«» J9> i s from a 

iorm with non-WS back-mutation. The mutation appears as e in 
uuerse 37, 38, verse 46. 

ea is * or a haued 24, raueden 40; hefed 23, estren 80, etc., but to appears 
in eom 3, beam 32. The mutation is_y in atyvede 83. 
eo is eo in he olden 13 14, deoules 17, preostes 49, heold 58, 61, but e in ben 

*’. 3 , undep 28, tbre 31, and a in gade 25. The mutation appears as 
a in dare 42, and e in neuua 63. 

Diphthongization of 0 does not appear in 1 vrohte 62, brohte 63, bobton 70. 

Consonants: OE hv appears as v in novidervardes 33, vile 37, -wile 44 

varsa 55, p 0 pvethere 61, vat 78. Final -/r has been lost in 0 43 final 

-d mpusen 34, and final -b in pur 85. p has been assimilated to / 

mmally m te 60 and medially in vurtscipe 64. Medial -2>/>- has been 

simplified in sythen 48, 82, and already in OE,g had been lost before d 
in saden 5 6. 

Orthography-, a is used as a spelling for « in baron 31, la,den 38 val 66 
saw 37, sagen 78, and for e in lat 63, gat 45. OE front c continues to 


6 * 
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be represented by c, e.g. riceman 14, circe 47, etc., and sc by sc as in scort 
27, biscopes 49, etc. 2 v is frequently represented by uu , uuaren 16, uury- 
theti 24, uuerse 37, etc., and is regularly u after j, suencten 15, suyde 15, 
sua 31, etc. th is used for /> in bathe 18, thre 31, hethen 46, etc., and p is 
used as a spelling for the back voiceless spirant in popwethere 61. OE 
front g is represented by / or g , ieden 44, iafen 9, -iard 47, 74, g a ^ e 2 5> 
40, £// 51, gestes 60. is used for OE back c in rachenteges 30, 
and for the voiced back spirant in halechen 57. OE medial /is represented 
by f in hefed 23, iafen 9. 

Notes 


For comparison with the language of the Peterborough Chronicle we 
include here the twelfth-century additions to the C and D MSS. The 
C MS. (BM. MS. Cotton Tiberius B. i), copied about the middle of the 
eleventh century, probably at Abingdon, ends abruptly in the middle of 
the annal for 1066 describing the battle of Stamford Bridge. A twelfth- 
century scribe has completed the annal by adding the well-known 
description of the Norwegian who held the bridge against the English. 
The D MS. (BM. Cotton Tiberius B iv), copied during the middle of the 
eleventh century somewhere in the diocese of Worcester, probably at 
Worcester itself, ends mutilated in the annal for 1079, though probably 
with little lost. A twelfth-century scribe has then added a note on the 
rebellion of Angus, Earl of Moray, in 1130 (miswritten 1080). 

(a) . . . and pa Nor/nen/ftugon pa Englisa. Da wes per an of Nor- 
wegan pe widstod pet Englisce folc, pet hi ne micte pa brigge ofer- 
stigan, ne sige gerechen. Da seite an Englisce mid anre flane, ac hit 
nactes ne wid-stod. And pa com anoper under pere brigge end hine 
purOstang enunder pere brunie. pa com Harold Engla chinge ofer 
pere brigge end hys furde for6 mid hine, end pere michel wel 
geslogon, ge Norweis, ge Flzming, end pes cyninges sunu pe 1 het 
Mundus let Harold faran ham to Norweie mid alle pa scipe. 

(b) MILLESIMO. LXXX. Her werp Anagus of-sleien fram 
Scotta eere, and per werp micel weell ofsleigen mid him. per wes 
Codes ript gesochen in him for pet he wes all forswoorn. 

3. get. Ambiguous, ‘because he still had his treasure’, or ‘because he 

had obtained his treasure’. In the last section of the Chronicle WS 
ea after front g is normally a or <?, so that the former is the more 
probable, but the orthography is too confused for certainty to be 
possible. According to William of Malmesbury the treasure taken 
over by Stephen from his uncle Henry I amounted to /100,000, 
which must be multiplied by at least thirty to obtain the modern 
equivalent. For what happened to some of the tresor see E. Panofsky, 

Abbot Suger (Princeton 1946), pp. 58-59. 

4. Henri king. The OE word order, with the title following and in 

apposition to the name, is still retained, see also line 78. But 1 . 6, etc., 
show the modern word order already in use. 

1 sunu pc: the second minim oj n and the second u o) sunu, and pc have Un erased but 
are clearly visible under the ultra-violet lamp. (Sec 5 Proc. Leeds Philosophical 

Society, Lit.-Hist. 148-9.) 
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IP 1 ^ ^ June 1139. Alexander, Bishop of 

Lincoln (d. 1148), had been adopted and brought up by his uncle, 

the justiciar Roger of Salisbury, but the chancellor Roger was the 
nephew ( nepos , velplusquam nepos ) of the justiciar only by courtesy. 
The castles surrendered included Sleaford, Newark, Banbury, 
Sherborne, Malmesbury and Devizes. The last was surrendered 
only after a vigorous defence by Nigel, bishop of Ely, another of 
the justiciar s nephews, and Maud of Ramsbury, mother of the 
chancellor and mistress of the justiciar. 

8. Sereberi. The regular development of OE Searobyrig. The medial s of 

the modern form appears already in Domesday , and / for r is due to 
dissimilation in Anglo-French. Sarum (for Sarisburia) is due to a 
misunderstanding of the medieval abbreviation for -isburia which was 
very similar to the more frequently used one for -urn. 

9. hise neues. his has evidently developed into a possessive pronoun 

and is here given a pi. inflexion. The same thing had earlier happened 
to min and pin. rr 

n. na iustise ne dide. Hall has shown this to be a partial translation of Fr. 

jairejustise ‘to inflict punishment*. For similar partial translations of 

Fr. phrases cf. ME fowe and gris (Fr. vair et gris), in good point (Fr. en 

bon point) etc. For a sidelight on Stephen’s character which affords 

a good illustration of the chronicler’s remark see 2 RES 341. 

11. wander, ^‘atrocities’, a development from the earlier sense ‘omen 

portent. This particular sense is not infrequent in ME; cf. Sir 

Gawam and the Green Knight, 14ft., “Bretayn . . ./Where werre & 

wrake & wonder/Bi syj>e3 hat5 wont J>erinne’\ 

16. castel-wcorces, ‘forced labour on the building of castles’, a common 

grievance of the time which was specifically condemned by Pope 

Eugemus III in a letter to four of the English prelates in 1147; see 

0 u' Roun ?’, Geoffrey de Mandeville (London 1892), p. 416. 

18. be mhtes and be dates. Note the reinforcement of the old adverbial 
genitive by a preposition. 

19-20. For this reading see N. R. Ker, 3 Med. JEu. 137. 

24. See Ker, loc. cit. ' 

27. crucethus. Apparently a form of L. cruciatus with the ending due to 
popular etymology. & 

' aJ^Sa'a ?n V10Usl5 ; unusual terms since the chronicler felt that 
y needed fuller explanation. The former is no doubt to be con- 

ring^MSsb 6 W ff adas o00> O^iSdan, lofas occur- 

1 ' m , MSS ' of Aldhelm s De Laudibus Virginitatis. In classical 
Latin redtmtculum usually has the sense ‘fillet, string (of bonnet)’ 

but later it seems to have developed the sense ‘bond, fetter’ no doubt 

Ind k e b mng ° f /<? (. here - The ktter word appears as gri in the MS^ 
and is by some editors expanded to grim. But if /of is a noun ore’ 

sumably this word is too, and it is therefore better expanded as 

f™’ a “ on ME word for ‘halter, snare’, still surviving Ei the AV 

Psa/m' r 2 erCm ° 1 ?rn rep "! ntS sub stitute gins for grins Jjob xviii, 9 ;' 

, 5, cxli, 9. The two words would presumably be a 
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technical term for some species of fetter encircling the neck of the 
prisoner (2 RES 341-2). 

30-1. dat . . . onne y ‘which two or three men could support only with 
difficulty’. rachenteges y OE racente ‘chain, rope’ + OE teag ‘fetter’, 
but the gloss collario : racentege in MS. Bodl. Digby 146 may be 
significant of the exact sense of the word in this particular context. 

34. baron , OE her any inf.; some such word as sculde is to be understood 
before it. 

35. I ne can ne I ne maiy ‘I do not know how to, nor am I able’, preserving 
the OE distinction between cunnan and magan. 

36-7. dat lastede . . . king. This shows clearly that the account cannot have 
been composed before the death of Stephen (1154). Cf. also line 58, 
and the reference to the length of Martin’s abbacy (59-60). No 
doubt, as Round suggested, this account of the misery of the 
country, despite the fact that it is dated 1137, owes much to the 
chronicler’s memory of the ravaging of the Fen District in 1144 
by Geoffrey de Mandeville. 

38. a ure umwiky ‘at regularly recurring intervals’. 

39. tenserie, ‘protection money’, a derivative of L tensare ‘to protect, 
exact tribute for protection’. The meaning and etymology of the 
word were first worked out by Round, op. cit. y pp. 414-6. For a 
similar development in meaning from ‘protection’ to ‘robbery’ cf. 
blackmail. 

44. ieden on almeSy ‘lived on alms, charity’. 

46. hethen men. A reference to the Viking invasions with which so much 
of the earlier part of the Chronicle is concerned. 

ouer sithon. Emerson emends to over which he takes to be OE 
ahwar and translates ‘everywhere thereafter, afterwards’, but Hall’s 
suggestion is better. He takes the phrase to be from OE ofer sipan 
‘contrary to experience*, here perhaps rather ‘contrary to custom’. 

47 ... As consecrated ground the church and churchyard should have 
been safe from plunderers. Consequently in times of civil disturb¬ 
ance they were not infrequently regarded as places of safety in which 
people could deposit their treasures. But mercenaries of the period 
were evidently prepared to commit sacrilege for the sake of plunder; 
cf. the account of the sack of Cambridge by Geoffrey de Mandeville 
in the Gesta Stephaniy and see also the account of the sack of Wor¬ 
cester by Milo of Gloucester. 

^o-i. ouer-myhte. Necessity for emendation to ower mybte is avoided if we 

take this as OE ofer-mihte ‘had the power’ (2 RES 34 2 )- 

52. tunscipe y ‘the inhabitants of the village’, hence the plural verb follow¬ 
ing; the use of a pi. verb with a collective noun is frequent both in 

OE and in ME. 

53-4. oc . . . parofy ‘but they cared nothing for it’. 

56-7. hi . . . halechen. A popular saying. Some of the Latm chroniclers 

give it as said by the wicked, others by the good. 

5Q. Martin abbod. Martin of Bee, so-called because previously prior o 
St. Ncot’s, a cell of Bee. He was a native of the Isle of V ight and 
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succeeded Henry of Poitou in the abbacy after the latter had been 
deposed by Henry I in 1132. An account of Martin’s abbacy, very 
similar to this, appears in the chronicle of Hugh Candidus (ed. 
W. T. Mellows, Oxford 1949) who used this text as one of his 
sources. 

60. fand , ‘provided for*, a not uncommon sense of the verb in ME; cf. 

the Nun's Priest's Pale (CT. VII, 2828—9): “By housbondric of swich 
as God hire sente/She foond hirself and eek hir doghtren two”. 
The sense survives in MnE., mainly in the phrase ‘all found’ in 
advertisements. 

61. carited. Probably ‘alms-giving’, but L caritas had the further sense 

monastic allowance or measure of food or drink’, and also the 

technical one of ‘commemoration feasts at the anniversaries of 
benefactors’. 

62. sette . . . rentes , ‘set apart for the expenses of the building the income 
from various estates, and also other moneys’, rentes has the usual 
ME sense ‘revenue, income’; cf. Chaucer, CT. VII, 2210, “Kyng, 
God to thy fader sente/Glorie and honour, regne, tresour, rente”. 

64. mynstre , L monasterium , and ‘monastery’ is the usual sense of the word 
in OE. But already it is found occasionally with the meaning ‘church 
of a monastery’ which it has here. 

Sanct Petres massedaiy June 29. The fire took place on Aug. 4, 1116, so 
that according to this the monks began to use the new church on 
June 29, 1140, but other Peterborough chroniclers give the date as 
11 43 * Only the choir of the church was built under Martin, the 
transepts being added by his successor. 

66. for to Rome . Not before 1145, when Eugenius III became Pope. 

67. priuilegies , ‘a grant of special rights or immunities’, a legal term 

borrowed directly from L prtvilegium. The two documents, dated 

1146, are given in full by Hugh Candidus, pp. 109 ff. The former 

protects the lands, property and rights of the monastery in general, 

these being given in detail, whilst the latter recounts and confirms 

that part of the properties which was specifically allocated for the 

expenses of the sacrist. In addition to providing an income for the 

necessary expenses of the office another motive for appropriating 

certain revenue to a particular office within the monastery was to 

P-vent it falling into the king’s hands during a vacancy in the 

abbacy. A suit on this point between the monks of Abingdon and 

the crown, during the reign of Henry II, was decided in favour of the 
monastery. 

68. circewican , literally ‘the office of sacrist’, but the context suggests 

that it is the sacrist himself, the custodian of the sacred vessels, 

vestments, etc., of the church, who is meant here, rather than his* 
office. 

69. hordernycan. ‘Office of treasurer’, but hordere is used in various 
senses. Elsewhere it is found glossing cellerarius , and judging from 
Hugh Candidus it is here used for camerarius y the officer in charge of 
the stores of clothing and bedding for the monastery. Martin 
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assigned two manors for the provision of clothes, but did not live 
long enough to obtain a privilege for his appropriation. 

71. Willelm Alalduit . Constable of the King’s castle of Rockingham and 
Warden of the Forest. In Domesday the abbey has holdings in Cotting- 
ham, Easton Maudit, Irthlingborough, Stanwick, and Aldwinkle. 

72. Hugo of Walteruile. Hugh of Waterville, the twelfth-century lord of 
the manor of Addington Parva and Thorp Waterville, and perhaps 
a relation of William of Waterville, the successor of Martin at Peter¬ 
borough. 

74. winicerd. Medieval references suggest that many of the southern 
monasteries had vineyards and prepared wine from them, and certainly 
vineyards are found in this country as late as the eighteenth century; 
see E. Hyams, The Grape Vine in Eng/and (London 1949). 

75. weorkes. In the not uncommon ME sense ‘domestic buildings’. 
According to Hugh Candidus Martin’s buildings included a room 
for the abbot and a hall for the monks. 

wende pe tun. Martin is said to have changed the site of the town from 
the east to the west of the monastery. 

78ff. . . . Accusations of ritual murder are not infrequently brought 
against the Jews in medieval chronicles. According to Thomas of 
Monmouth, St. William of Norwich , ed. A. Jessopp and M. R. 
James (Cambridge 1896), this particular event took place in 1144; 
but other chroniclers date it 1146. 

78. on Stephnes kinges time. Note the retendon of the OE idiom with the 
genidve inflexion on both nouns. The normal ME usage was to 
place it on the first noun only, for my lordes loue Sir Orfeo y where the 
modern idiom would place it only on the las t,for my lord Sir Orfeo y s 
love. 

81. Lang-Fridai. Good Friday, so-called from the length of the fasts and 
services; cf. Danish Eangfredag, ON Fqs/udagr inn langi, Eangafrjadagr. 
But the English use is probably the earlier. 

83ff*. . . . According to Thomas a miraculous light in the sky led to the 
discovery of the body. It was first buried in the wood where it was 
found, then in the cemetery of the monks, and six years later trans¬ 
lated to the chapter-house. 

84. to. Perhaps a mistake for te ‘the’, or it may be from OE pa, plural of 
se , with rounding of a and assimilation of p to t after the preceding d. 

III. THE PROCLAMATION OF HENRY III 

Dialect: London. 

Inflexions: 

Verbs: inf. healden n,foangen 16, werien 12, mahen 13, and note also the 

survival of the dative inf. in to done 15, 16. 

3pr. send 3. prpl. hoaten 10, 19, senden 21, but habbed 7. 
prp. ilestinde 9, lestinde 21. 
ptp. ichosen 6, isworene 25. 
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Pronouns: 3 pi. nom. beo 11; obj. beom 5, 14, 19. 

Some pronominal inflexions still survive in the def. art., am. pane 23; 
dm. pan 9, 13; df. pare 3 5. 

Nouns: pinge 10, shows the lack of ending of the OE long-stem neuter 
plurals. A gpl. inflexion appears in Englene- 1, 29, 35, and a dpi. 
inflexion in worden 34. ifoan 20, retains the weak pi. 

Sounds : 

a/o before lengthening groups is usually oajo y -loande 1, foangen 16, 
Irelonde 35, but amanges 22, and 2, etc. 

a is usually a , pat 4, -fast 9, etc., but e appears in wes 24. 

y is u in kuneriche 7, 3 5, -hurt 26, but / in king 1. 

a is indifferently oa or o y Ihoauerd 1, ope 16, etc. 

& l a nd a* are a in rades - 5, 14, dal 5, 14, ilarde 3, aurihee 35, but e in 
redes- 9, 25, ilestinde 9, lestinde 21, 17-, *5/* 17, and ea in ilea- 

wede 3. 

WS ea/Ang. a before /-fcons. is ea in healden 12, 20, but otherwise a in 
balden 22, alle 3, etc.. Before h e appears in *3 tetenpe 23. 

ea is ea in deadliebe 20, 3 eare 24, but e in ek 35. 

eo is eo in beop 6, beo 9, beon 13, 18, 0 in fower- 24, and * in yw 21, 22 
The mutation is eo in treowpe 8, 11, treowe 11, 19. 

Consonants: A prosthetic consonant has been developed in yw 21, 22. 
OE bl is represented by lb in Ihoauerd 1. The s in icbosen 6, is due to 
analogy, while inf. foangen 16, is also analogical. 

Orthography : OE e is represented by a in ande 10, unless this represents the 
a stage of the mutation of a/o. 0 is frequently represented by oa y 
moare 5, Ihoauerd 1, etc., and e appears as ee in seel 22. OE hi is repre¬ 
sented by lb in Ihoauerd 1, front c by be in ahe 15, auribce 34, and sc 
by she in sheire 34. 


ISotes 


I. on t of’. Not unusual in this sense in ME. 

5. pat , ‘that which*. 

radesmen. A reference to the Council of Twenty-four, twelve elected by 
the barons and twelve appointed by the king, who had drawn up 
the Provisions of Oxford. 

6. pat loandes folk on vre kuneriche . Fr. le commun de nostre reaume . 

9. best^te. Fr. sicum il ordenera . 

10. vre treowe . Fr. nos feaus et leaus. 

II. in pe treon>pe y ‘by the loyalty*. 

12. isetnesses. Fr. establissemen 

Jj-6 ‘and that each should help the other, by the same oath, to act 

L J 7 w S M meD ’ t0 d ° rig ™ and to rec eive it’. Fr. cuntre tuth 
& en Z drett jesant et pamant. 

TJii beS ' 5 ‘ e be ° n i let - Fr - tuf purveance pmsse estre desturbee. 

8. omoper ante. Note the distinction between sg. and pi., ‘If any man, or 
u any men, ... J 9 
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21 . open , i.e. letters patent as compared with letters close . Writs from the 
royal chancery were sealed, patent if they were to be kept and 
exhibited as was the case with this, but close if they contained simple 
orders to do this or that. The reason for the difference was not 
altogether one of secrecy but one of economy also. Letters close 
needed much less wax to seal, and were more easily carried by 
messenger. 

24. 42 Henry III ran from Oct. 28, 1257, to Oct. 27, 1258. 

2 5 fT. ... The same thirteen, in the same order, sign as witnesses to the 
Oxford copy, so that presumably all the copies of the English version 
were alike in this respect. The French version, however, is signed by 
sixteen, and includes, in addition to the thirteen here, Humphrey de 
Bohun, earl of Hereford, Roger de Quency, earl of Winchester, and 
Hugh le Despenser. 

35 . kuneriche. OE cynerice is known only as a neuter noun. Either it has 
changed gender in IOE, or pare (df.) is a scribal error. 


IV. THE SONG OF LEWES 


Dialect : Southern. 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: inf. make 4, babbe 11, helpe 17, etc. 

3pr. bauep 10, hap 25, 28, etc. 
ptp . yboren 26, suore 28. 

Pronouns: 3 pi. poss. hare 15. 

Sounds : 

a jo is 0 in mony 21. 

a is e in wes S y gederede 18, heuede 29, 34. 

y is u in mulne 14, 19, rnuche 23, etc., but i in kyng 2, 8, etc., synne 23 (r.w. 
Warynne). dude 5, 23, etc., dudest 43, are from IOE forms in y. 

a is regularly o y more 5, sori 21, etc. 

a 1 and a 2 are e y were 16; euer 6, neuer 7, etc. 

WS. eaf Ang. a before /-f-cons. is a in alle 1, etc., but e in stel 15. Before 
r-f-cons. a appears in sharpe 15, ward 40. 

eo is regularly e y ferlyng 10, swerdes 15, erl 29, etc. 

ea is e in shreward 43, ernes 44. pah 6, etc., shows early shortening. 

eo is e in brew 11, but ue in luef 38. 

Diphthongization before the back spirant has not taken place in 
brohte 21 , pah 6, etc. 

Consonants: Final unaccented -d is unvoiced in ant 5, etc., and an 
inorganic final -d has been added in Simond 28, 33. In dryng n, ng 
is an inverted spelling for -nk. Initial h- has been lost in is 9 >y s 
etc. 
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Orthography : w is written u after / in suore 28, 33, and short u is written 
0 in opon 9. 


Notes 


2 * °f Alemaigne. Richard of Cornwall, brother to Henry Ilf, was 

crowned King of the Romans, but never received the imperial 
diadem. 


pritti . Richard is said to have asked >£30,000 as the price of his media¬ 
tion between Henry III and the barons, but the only other authority 
to mention this is Thomas Wykes. 

. . . ‘and he asked for more as weir. 


6. trichard . Richard was accused by the barons of treachery in that he had 

broken his oath to abide by the provisions of the Statutes of Canter¬ 
bury. 

9. . . . Thomas Wykes makes similar complaints of Richard’s character, 

but other authorities complain of his uxoriousness—he married 
three wives. 


10. Walingjord . The honour and castle of Wallingford had come into 
Richard’s hands as early as 1231, and formed an important part of his 
vast estates. After Lewes he was imprisoned in his own castle there 
by the victorious barons. 

11. dryng drink*. An inverted spelling showing the unvoicing of final -ng 
to -nk. The rhyme must presumably be ferlynk : drynk. 

13#. . . . After the defeat at Lewes Richard took refuge in a windmill, 
and there, after some show of defence, was captured by the barons. 

15. grounde pe stel , ‘he made his position secure’. 

16. mangonel . A siege-engine working by torsion and consisting of two 

posts joined by a set of ropes. A beam placed between them is drawn 

back so as to twist the ropes in opposite directions. When the beam 

is let go a missile placed in a hollow or attached to a sling on it will be 

thrown forward with considerable force. Presumably the top sail of a 

windmill is thought to be like the beam of a mangonel after it has 
been operated. 

24. erl of Warynne. John of Waremie, earl of Surrey. After the defeat at 
Lewes he succeeded in making his way to Pcvensey, and thence 
escaped to France. 

34. Hue de Bigot . Hugh de Bigot, former justiciar, who succeeded in 
escaping from Lewes with Warenne. 

35. . . . ‘He would readily pay their board and lodging for a year’, i.e. 

would imprison them. 

40. . . . Prince Edward had first been imprisoned at Wallingford, but was 
moved to Dover after the beginning of 1265. This poem must, 
then, have been composed after that date. 

44 - emes t ‘uncle’s*. Simon de Montfort had married Eleanor, sister of 
Henry III. 
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V. ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER 
Dialect'. South-West Midland of Gloucester. 

Inflexions'. 

Verbs: inf. speke 2, singe 21, etc. 

3pr. telp 6, seip 17, 111, bap 46. 
prpl. boldep 5, 7, 9. 

ptp. twonne 114, inome 94, etc., islawe 27, ihote 19. 

The distinctive vowel of the ptpl. is still preserved in smite 49, 
s mi ten 76. corue 75, bigonne 103. 

Pronouns: 3 pi. n. hii 3, etc.; poss. hor 2, etc., bore 49; obj. bom 5, etc. 
The npl. of the demonstrative appears as pis C)\,puse 101. The am. of 
the definite article appears in pen 34, and the d. in atten 59. 

Nouns: fon 16 (r.w. echon ), and massen 21, retain the pi. ending of the 
weak masculine nouns. 

Sounds : 

a jo is 0 before lengthening groups, bond 1, strong 58, etc., and usually 
a elsewhere, man 6, 13, can 11, etc., but mon 11. 
a is regularly a , pat 4, was 16, 59 (r.w. alas), etc. 

y is e in werst 62, verst 93; u in vuele 81; i in king 23. iwuste 30, sulue 
83, wuch 112, are from forms withj' in IOE. 
d is regularly 0 , wot 10, fon 16, etc. 

d l and a 2 are regularly e , here 79, strete 106, specbe 2 (r.w. teche)\ arere 
31 (r.w. were), mest 70, etc. ar 25 is due to early shortening. 
y is u in lute 6 (r.w. 5 ute), 61. wuie 85 is from a IOE form with y. 

WS eaf Ang. a before /-f-cons. is 0 before lengthening groups, boldep 
5, 9, olde 18, 71, etc., but otherwise a, alle 5, half 17, etc.: the mutation 
is to ^ in Welsse 102. Before r-j-cons. a appears in carf 73, barde 79, 
87, but e in middelerd 84. Before b ei appears in isei 36, etc., 
sei 40. 

to is e in derk 86, erles 41, 89, but i appears inkni^tes 50, etc.,^5 te 107. 

62 is regularly </<?/> 33, heued 76, etc. The mutation is e in nexte 79, 
vnnepe 88. 

to is regularly e , prestes 21, 45, etc., but # appears in bibuld 40, 

puse 101. 

Diphthongization of 0 before the back spirant is lacking in po^te 22, 

no%t 57. . , 

3 ute 7 (r.w. lute), 47 (r.w. prute), is presumably from an OE form with 

front diphthongization. 

Consonants: Initial / frequently appears as u/v, uor 10, vair 14, etc., 
and once as w, werst 62. Initial h is frequently omitted, as in atom 3, 
is 21, adde 33, etc., and the back voiceless spirant has been vocalized 
to u in poru 27, 38, etc. OE bw appears as w in wo \ j, wan in, 1 1 4 > 
wuch 112. Final inorganic -d has been added in Simond 62, etc. 
Medial s has been lost in Wurcetre 32, Wircetre 19, Gloucetre 41; media 
w in to 26; while already in OE g had been lost before d in se e 
45, 46, 78 (r.w. wede). 
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Orthography. OE sc is regularly represented by ss, ssende 17, 77, his sop 32, 
etc. / appears as // in bit 3, etc. u is v in vr 45, 0 in bote 2, 6, etc., but 
ou in coupe 2, toun 19, etc. Short u is 0 in poru z-j , etc. 1v after s is u 
in suart 87, suipe 38; and initial v (from/) is written w in werst 62. 


Notes 

iff. . . . Robert is not to be trusted in his account of the linguistic position 
during the second half of the eleventh century. There is a good deal 
of contemporary evidence to suggest that on the contrary the 
Norman settlers early learned English and abandoned French. 
See R. M. Wilson, “English and French in England 1066-1300” 
(28 History 37 ff.) 

3. hor . . . teebe, ‘had their children also taught (French)*. 

11. . . . Reminiscent of Alfred’s remark in the Introduction to the 

Pastoral Care , “ond woldon 6act her 6y mara wisdom on londe wsere 
8y we ma geOeoda cu6on’\ 

12. is ‘his*, i.e. Simon de Montfort the younger. In the preceding lines 
Robert has been telling of his defeat at Kenilworth, and now goes on 
to speak of the elder Simon de Montfort. At the beginning of the 
campaign the position seems to have been that Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester, was on the Welsh side of the Severn, and the river 
crossings were held against him by Prince Edward and the Earl of 
Gloucester. The younger Simon was besieging Pevensey, and 
messages were sent ordering him to join his father, whose army was 
much too small to make headway against the royalists. After some 
delay the younger Simon reached Kenilworth, and encamped there 
for the night. Prince Edward, leaving the Severn crossings un¬ 
guarded, thereupon marched with his whole army against the 

aronial army at Kenilworth, and completely surprised and almost 
annihilated it, the younger Simon, almost alone of the leaders, 
managing to escape into the castle. In the meantime Simon the 
elder, taking advantage of Prince Edward’s absence, had managed to 
transport his army across the Severn, and was on his way to join 
his son at Kenilworth when he encountered the royalist army at 
Evesham. Robert of Gloucester apparently thought that, despite 
the defeat at Kenilworth, Simon the younger still had a considerable 
army under his command, but this was not the case. 

Walis. Simon de Montfort had allied himself with Llywelyn, Prince 
of Wales, since the Royalist Lords of the Marches were enemies to 
both of them. The greater part of Simon’s infantry was made up of 
Welsh subjects of Llywelyn. 

as wo seip , 4s if anyone says’, ‘as is commonly said’, a fairly common 
idiom in ME. 

• • • caused the priests to sing mass for himself and his army’ 
king. After Lewes Henry III and Prince Edward had been in the 
ands of the baronial party. In March, 1265, Simon set out to hunt 
down insurgents in the Welsh marches and took with him Henrv III 


*3 


*7 


21. 

* 3 - 
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and the Prince Edward who, though nominally free, were never 
allowed to stir far from his side. At Hereford Prince Edward 
managed to escape, but Henry III remained a prisoner with the 
baronial army until freed by Evesham, in which battle he was 
wounded and almost slain by the Royalists before being recognized. 

1 • were calamitous, alas, for many a good 

man was slain because of them*. Apparently Robert considered that 
the delay involved was responsible for the two armies being unable 
to unite before being attacked by the Royalists, to is obviously for 
two, with »' lost before a following rounded vowel. Such forms 
appear early, and are found occasionally until the sixteenth century. 
After that n> is regular in the spelling, but the pronunciation is still 

It e 77 , c f. modern English two, sword, etc. 

28. come po ride, ‘came riding’. Note the use, as in OE, of the inf. follow¬ 
ing and defining the sense of a verb of motion, where modern 
English always, and ME often, has a present participle. This con¬ 
struction, however, is not infrequent in ME; cf. Judas, “In him 
com ur Lord gon”. 

31. lete . . . armi, ‘caused themselves to be armed’. In ME let plus the 
inf. regularly has the sense ‘to cause something to be done’. 

32. II ater of U urcetre. Walter of Cantelupe, bishop of Worcester. This 
form of the personal name, without the -/-, is evidently due to 
Northern French Wautier (Central Fr. Gautier). Modern surnames 
such as Waters, Waterson , along with Watson, Watkins, Watts, etc., 
derived from the diminutive Wat, suggest that this may have been 
the usual form of the name during the ME period. That the 
pronunciation survived until at any rate the end of the sixteenth 
century is shown by the pun on Walter and water in Shakespeare, 

2 Henry VI, IV, i, 31-35. 

35. . . . Simon was ignorant of his son’s defeat, and at first took the 
Royalist army to be that of his son, a mistake encouraged by the 
fact that Prince Edward had ordered the banners captured at Kenil¬ 
worth to be carried in the van. Consequently when the royal banner 
over the main army was seen it was too late to retreat. 

39. . . . But other authorities make it clear that Simon had no hope of 
victory, and indeed the discrepancy in numbers, 7 or 8 to 1, made 
this impossible; cf. line 45. 

41. erles baner of Gloucetre. For this idiom see note to II. 78. Gilbert de 
Clare, eari of Gloucester, had been one of Montfort’s firmest 
supporters and had fought on his side at Lewes. He had become 
discontented, and on Prince Edward’s escape met him at Ludlow, 
did homage, and concluded a formal alliance with him against 
Montfort. 

42. . . . The Royalist army was in three divisions, under Edward, 

Gloucester, and Mortimer, and had marched on Evesham from 
different directions. The Prince approached from the north, 
Gloucester from the north-west, and Mortimer from the west. 

44. ... A reference to the case with which the King’s army had been 
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surprised at Lewes as compared with Prince Edward’s masterly 
generalship during this campaign. Other authorities suggest that 
Simon believed the Prince to have benefited from his teaching, 

but in fact, as a general. Prince Edward was far in advance of Earl 
Simon. 

46. pis . . . prute , ‘your pride has brought this about’, but no reason is 
known why Simon should have blamed his son, if indeed he is 
doing so. 

52. . . . Simon and his followers, despite the disparity in numbers, 

charged into the middle of the Prince’s division so fiercely that the 

Royalists wavered and had to be rallied by Warin of Bassingbourn 

who taunted them with their defeat at Lewes, and so stung them into 
steadiness. 

61. are. MS. 3 are with 3 erased. The MS. form suggests that OE gear a 
‘formerly* may to some extent have survived in eME. But if the 
form here were intended for that word it appears no longer to have 
been understood, and the erasure of initial 3 has made the word into 
are, a by-form, with early shortening, of OE ar ‘formerly’. 

74. bii . . . pis , ‘they did not hesitate to do this’. 

77. Dam Maud. Wife of Sir Roger Mortimer of Wigmore. In ME dame 

‘lady’ was regularly used as a title of rank; cf. the modern D.B.E. 

The form of the word used here has now been particularized to mean 

the female parent of an animal*. Maud is the colloquial form of the 

name which usually appears in medieval documents in the Latinized 
form Mathilda. 

78. ... And despite the fact that he was dismembered it is said that he 

bled not at all*. 

84. middelerd. OE middangeard literally ‘middle enclosure*, i.e. between 

the upper air and thfe nether pit; cf. ON midgardr. But in ME the 

exact sense of the word is forgotten and the second element is taken 
as a form of OE eard ‘country*. 

85. ... Similarly ^ at the time when these noble men were slain at 

■ uif 1 *’’m Wule lS ev idently OE bwil ‘space of time*. Presumably 

in eME initial bw has been voiced to w 9 and / then rounded to y 
between w and /. For a similar rounding of / cf. IOE swype. 

88. po^te. The form of OE pencan ‘to think’, but the sense and construc- 

f p. on ‘to seem*. The two verbs are often confused in ME. 

96. Sir Gwy For his later career in Italy see F. M. Powicke, Ways of 
Medieval Life and Tbought , pp. 69-88. 

111.... A proverbial saying. A caudle was a warm drink consisting of 

mixed with wine or ale, sweetened and spiced, and given 
chiefly to sick people. Obviously the phrase expressed the idea that 
^omethmg necessary had been done, but much too late to do any 

113. *w/. . . tr 9 ‘it seemed to him too long before he arrived there*. 

115. bonge vp mm ax. A popular saying, ‘make no further effort, confess 

myself beaten ; cf. Owl and Nightingale 658, “Hong up pin ax! nu 
pu mi3t tare . 
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VI. LA 3 A MON’S BRUT 

Dialect: South West Midlands (Worcestershire). 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: Inf. Usually with -n, tellen 7, hden 14, etc., but ride 190. 

Second Weak Class still kept distinct with ending -ien, wondrien 99, 
leosien 74, rusien 79, etc. 

3pr. Normally - ed , bidded 29, pencbed 81, haued 73, etc., but ulib 132, 
climb id 124. 

prpl. -ed usual, bited 104, ileued 238, habbed 223, but fleod 167. Sec. 
Weak Class regularly, -/ ed , tailed 130, badied 160, lokied , 240, etc. 
ptp. Initial /- invariable, final usual, icoren 241, iwurden 121, 
ibo ten 1, etc., but 243. 

Pronouns: Fem. hoe 22. 

3 pi. n. heo 8, etc.; poss. heore 13, etc.; obj. heom 13, etc. 

Many of the pronominal inflexions survive, e.g., am. bine 34, 51, 
etc., df. hire 35. 

Def. art.: am. pene 30, 71, etc.; gm. pas 145, pes 23; dm/n. pan 121, 
122, 125, etc.; n/an. pat 74, 95, etc.; af. pa 15; df. pare 22; npl. pa 
27, 224; dpi. pan 39, 67, etc. 

Demonst. art.: nf. peos 24, 31; n/apl. pas 219. 

Nouns: Grammatical gender still to some extent survives, e.g. peos boc 
24, 31, pat water 65, etc. The dpi. is usually -en (OE -urn), ruggen 44, 
cnibten 82, wateren 67, breosten 78, etc., and other inflexions are 
occasionally to be distinguished, e.g. gpl. Englene 9, kingen 68, 
deoren 127, 136, aluene 161. 

Some long-stem neuters retain their npl. without ending, e.g. awr*/ 
219, but cf. pinges 48. 

The pi. ending of the weak declension survives in -en (OE -an), 
e.g. bunten 130, birlen 42, speren 89, etc., and some original strong 
nouns have gone over to the weak declension, e.g . feperen 26, runan 
31, la^en 224, freonden 74, etc. 

Adjectives: The weak forms of the adjective are often to be dis¬ 
tinguished, e.g. pa cedela boc 15, and many of the strong inflexions 
survive, e.g. am. alcne 29, nanne 45, enne 61, etc., gm. be^es 23; g/df. 
ludere 114, alchere 135, habere 47, habere 129, muchelere 230, etc.: 
gpl. alre 92, 136, etc.; dpi. deopen 175, muclen 181, etc. 

Sounds : 

a jo is regularly 0 , gon 14, mon 29, ponke 6, londe 9, etc. 
a is indifferently a, e, a , adelen 3, nas 46, wes i y pet 7, onfest 5, at 3, pat 11, 

4, etc. 

j' is usually u y ruggen 44, cun 72, etc., but / appears in ///rr/tf 133. 36, 

51, etc., kine- 105, 207, etc., are from forms with i in IOE. wuste 50, 
suggen 173, 242, are from forms withj' in IOE. 

a is indifferently a and 0 , lad 41, brade 54, ihoten 1, etc. 158, is 

probably due to the analogy of the verb. 
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a 1 is usually e, per 5, weren 13, berert 43, etc. weoren 8, etc., is probably 
due to the rounding influence of w. In par 4, etc., radde 5, etc., early 
shortening has taken place. 

a 2 is usually a, arest 9, sa 180, etc., but e forms are not infrequent, 
neure 45, bide led 134, se 231, etc. las ten 210, bitache 221, nauer 241, 
are due to early shortening. 

y is u in fur 195. 

WS ea\ Ang. a before /+cons. is normally a , alden 39, bald 46, bihalues 67, 
etc., but e appears in aquelde 11, beluen 135, a in alderne 72, alder 189, 
and 0 in woldes 87; the mutation is a i n aluisc 138, walled 174, but a in 
balden 85, aluene 161. Before r+cons. a appears in -arde 157, 
arde 166, arnes 165, a in 5 aru 53, ames 164, -marken 193, art 220, 
etc., and e in Emleqe 3; the mutation is a in afallad 64, arhredde 64, 
aualle 70, but * in ferde 63, etc. Before a appears in Saxlonde 71, 
isah 59, 155, * in isab 66, 91, Saxes 96, fabt 197, and * in tbebte 61, 
quehte 88, Sexlonde 92, 98; the mutation appears as a in mabte 60, 

as a in Saxisce 76, etc. 

eo is usually eo, leornia 31, beomes 58, etc. Before ht i appears in cniht 38, 
etc fihte 203, but e in febte 53, 211, and eo in feoht 168. 

cleopode 82, etc., seope 229, are from OE forms with non-WS back- 
mutation. 

weorrede 113, seollic 36, seolcud 157, show rounding of e through the 

influence of the adjacent consonants. 

seoluen 118, shows non-WS fracture of e before If 

weorde 187, feo^elen 159, are probably scribal errors. 

ea appears as ea in leaf 24, as a in ac 52, dade 75, ba*>e 85, etc., and as e 
in neb 66, rede 149, etc. bafde 143 ,pab 191, are due to early shortening. 
The mutation is e in iberde 184. 

e° is usually eo,preost 1, leoden 1, beo 2, etc., but ao appears in raode 158, 
a in flan 62, flanne 93, e in pre 28, and 0 in four 13, 5 ond 14, bon 238. 

Diphthongization of 0, e, before b has not taken place in bidobte 60, 
pohte 118, tbebte 61, quehte 88. 

Consonants: OE bw appears as w in wat 8, wonene 8, etc. Initial f is 

frequently voiced, uolc 50, uaie 56, etc. Medial p appears as h in 

m is assimilated in keppe 45, and medial f in 

wimmen 233. Medial n is lost in Costantin 220 (but cf. Welsh Cystennin), 

and medial spirant in broute 18, almiten 30. Final -sc appears as s in 

Frenebis 20; final n has been lost in a 88, 174, 223, seoue 98; final p in 

ulih 132; and final d in pusen 168. Medial n has been doubled in 
wunnien 239. 

Orthography*, a is used as a spelling for e in -painen 42, afallad 64, ande 133, 
178, nastied 164, afne 231. 0 for OE u would not have been expected 
f° io 5 > uo^eles 164. The voiceless back stop [k] is represented 
by ck in bock 5, adruncke 98, and by ch in arcben 13, OE medial f is 
represented by fu in bihalfues 69, hafuede 109, and by f in hafed 117, 
123; OE g between back vowels by b% in dab^en 165; ts by in 
be^ste 38, no; and medial n> by uw in tohauwen 212. 
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Notes 

z. beouenades. OE beofnop , a not uncommon name in OE. beucais (O) is 
presumably g. of beofeca , a pet-form of beofnop. beoueca is recorded 
in Florence of Worcester, s.a. 1006, and Lewknor, Oxon., is (at) 
beofecan oran , c. 994. 

3. Ernle^e. The modern Areley Kings, near Bewdley in Worcestershire. 
at .. . chirechen. The order adj., pronoun, noun, is not uncommon in 
La3amon. It is characteristic of OE verse, but survives into modern 
English only in the archaic “Good my Lord”. 

5 . Kadestone. A high cliff of red sandstone near the Severn, where the 
parishes of Astley and Areley Kings join, at Redstone Ferry. 
per be bock radde , ‘said his mass’, so Hall, who gives bock ‘missal’, though 
such a sense seems without parallels in OE or ME. On the other 
hand it is not infrequently used in the sense ‘Bible’, and it may be 
better to take it in that sense here—‘where he read his Bible’. 

14. gon liden y ‘journeyed’. A common construction in ME, where gon 
(pt. of OE ginnan) plus the inf. regularly has the simple preterite 
sense. 

15.... ‘And he obtained those noble books which he took as his models’, 
i.e. which he used as his sources. 

16. . . . No doubt the reference here is to the English version of Bede’s 

Historia Ecclesiastica made, probably under the guidance of King 
Alfred, towards the end of the ninth century. 

17. Albin. Abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 708-32. He was never 
canonized, nor is he known to have been an author. He was, how’- 
ever, one of Bede’s most important sources for events in the south, 
and in the H.E. Bede duly acknowledges his debt. This mention 
has, perhaps, led La3amon to attribute the Latin text of that work to 
Albinus rather than to Bede. 

18. Austin. The regular ME form of Augustinus , and the origin of the 
modern surname. The only reason for St. Augustine’s connexion 
with the book here would appear to be the fact that Bede neces¬ 
sarily has much to say about him. 

19ff. ... A reference to the Brut by Wace, a twelfth-century writer known 
also as the author of other historical and hagiological works in 
Norman-French. The Brut is a versified Norman-French version, 
with some additions, of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s bhstona Regun/ 
Britanniae , and in fact was practically the sole written source of 
La3amon, who uses his other authorities hardly at all. This is the 
only evidence for Wace’s presentation of his book to Eleanor, wife of 
Henry II. 

23. pes he^es kinges. In apposition to Henries and so, as in OE, put into 
the same case. But such agreement in ME is found only in the 
earliest texts. 

28. prumde to are , ‘compressed into one’, are for anre. 

33. for his fader saute, ‘for his father’s soul’. As in OE there is no ending 
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in the g. of fader ; cf. similarly bis moder saule in the following line. 
But analogical forms with - es appear early. 

38. wander anc . A common intensifying phrase in La5amon. wander is 
the adv. ‘wonderfully’, whilst one is an adverbial derivative of an 
‘one* in the extended sense ‘uniquely, exceptionally’. 

42. bur-painen. OE biir-pegn ‘chamberlain’, but the context suggests that 
the word has degenerated in meaning and has here more the sense 
‘attendants’ in general. 

44. to ruggen and to bedde y ‘on their back and on their bed’, i.c. as garments 
and bed-clothes. OE brycg ‘back’ has been obsolete in that sense 
since the seventeenth century. 

49. riche ‘noble’ gives adequate sense, but emendation to ribte ‘just’ 
would improve it considerably. 

53 . fehte ‘army’, a sense of the word not otherwise recorded. Perhaps 
due to the fact that Fr. bataile had early developed the sense ‘army in 
battle array*, a meaning found in English by the fourteenth century. 

61. . . . ‘he retreated into a more open place’. 

63. Colgrim. ON Kolgrimr, not a Saxon name at all. 
ferde. In OE usually used of the defending army, here being used of the 
invading army, but as a rule in ME this particular sense appears to 
have been forgotten, and the word is used quite generally of any 
kind of an army, though the distinction between the two may, 
perhaps, still be kept in the Owl and the Nightingale . 

67. . . . Either ‘they were both on the same side of the stream*, or 
‘Colgrim’s men were on both sides of the stream’, i.e. some of them 
had crossed, others were waiting to do so, and Arthur charged 
them whilst they were only partly across. The second translation 
would certainly make better sense of the account of the battle. 

70. uulle. OE fall , of a foe ‘avowed, open’; cf. R. Morris, A.n Old 'English 
Miscellany , p. 42, “per him cumep Iudas, pat is my vulle i-fo”. 

77 * wine-maies , ‘members of the retinue’. A distinctively poetic word in 
OE with this same sense, due no doubt to the fact that in early times 
the retinue of the chieftain would consist mainly of relatives. Only 

in La3amon does any considerable proportion of the OE poetic 
vocabulary survive in ME. 

79 * • • • This type of simile appears to be unknown in OE, and is first 
noted in Lajamon, who may have derived it from Latin epic. 

85-6. . . . ‘They shall fall (lean over) like the lofty forest, when the furious 
wind presses upon it with its strength’. 

89. brastleden , i.e. bristled with the arrows and darts sticking in them. 

though NED does not give bristle in this sense until the seventeenth 
century. 

100. 0 floe , but O flibt ‘power of flight’ gives better sense with awemmed , 
since OE awemman means ‘to disfigure, to corrupt’. 

105- on his side ‘in his journey’, but perhaps for on pis side ‘at this time’. 

1 ° 7 * Eouerwic. York, OE Eoforwic, the Anglicized form of L Ebaracam 
ultimately a Celtic place-name. 
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114#. . . . This passage is not in Wace, and appears to be original. 

116. Childru r. A sixth-century Childeric the Saxon is several times men¬ 
tioned in Gregory of Tours. 

is sad of, is satiated with, has had enough of’. 

117. . . . He has divided my kingdom amongst all his best warriors’. 

127. • . . He considers himself to be in valour the bravest of all beasts’. 

deoren animals’. This general sense of the word is regular in OE, 
and usual in ME up to the sixteenth century, when, except in the 
phrase small deer , it becomes obsolete; cf. Shakespeare, K. Lear III, 
x 44 , • • • Mice, and Rats, and such small deare”. But this 

general sense was perhaps a conscious archaism in Shakespeare 
since already in the thirteenth century deer is found in the modern 
sense, and after the fifteenth that becomes the regular one. 

x 33 - * part uirste ande , ‘in the nearest place’, i.e. he makes for the earth 
which chances to be nearest to him. O has a simpler reading. 

x 39 * Wygar. Wigheard ‘tough in battle’ would be a more appropriate 
name for a mail-coat than Wiggar ‘battle-spear’ (for the loss of final 
- d , cf. pusen 168). 

1 Vite^e. Perhaps to be identified with the Germanic hero WidiajWudga 
(Widsith 124-30, Waldere B , 4-10) who was presumably identical 
with the Vtdigoia of Jordanes. Nothing is known to show that he 
was regarded as a skilled smith, but in English tradition he appears 
to have been thought of as the son of Weland and Beaduhild, and it 
may be that Weland’s fame has been passed on to the son. In the ME 
tail-rime romance Torrent of Portugal 421-439 the good sword Adolake , 
given to the hero, is described as tborrow V'elond wroght . 

141. Calibeome. The name of Arthur’s sword which, along with his 
spear Ron and his shield Pridwen, appears already in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. All, as their names suggest, come ultimately from 
Welsh tradition, though there Pridwen seems to have been the name 
of Arthur’s ship, not of his shield as in Geoffrey. On the other hand 
Wygar and Goswhit, i.e. OE Gos-hwit ‘goose-white’, are known 
only in La3amon, and, if not his own invention, must, judged from 
the names, come from English tradition. 

153. . . . ‘Then those who stood by his side could see . . but if so le 
mihte must be pi. and so should, perhaps, be emended to beo mibten . 

160. nikeres. OE nicor ‘a water monster*, but by the Germanic peoples 
the name appears to have been applied to any strange water creature 
from a mermaid to a hippopotamus (see R. W. Chambers on Beowulf 
422). 

169. . . . ‘Then the people know without doubt that sorrow is to come to 
them’. 

174. a moni are siden , ‘on many a side’. 

186. Tanbre. The River Tamar between Devon and Cornwall. 

187. Camelford. Modern Camelford in the north of Cornwall, which, of 
course, has no connexion with the River Tamar. According to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth the battle took place near the river Cambula % 
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and in the different MSS. of Wacc this appears in such forms as 
Camblan y Tambre , T amble, etc., where the latter forms are probably 
due to the common confusion between c and / in medieval MSS. 
Presumably La5amon used a MS. of Wace with the form Tambre. 
This he identified as the Tamar, and hence the discrepancies in his 
description of the place of battle. 

191. uaie . . . wore, ‘although they were doomed*, bit refers to folke , a 
neuter sg. in OE. 

199. . . . ‘No one could distinguish any outstanding warrior in the 
battle*. 

200. swa . . . imenged , ‘whoever was joined in battle with one another’. 
The O scribe has apparently not understood this use of wide and 
taken it to be a mistake for weder ‘weather*, though in that case 
imenged gives no good sense in the context. 

210. i pare laste y ‘in the least, smallest of them*. 

21 j. cnaue ‘youth, young warrior*, the usual sense of the word in OE, 
but even then it has already developed the sense ‘servant’, a sense 
which survives until the end of the seventeenth century; cf. Dryden, 
Virg. Past, iii, 21, “What Nonsense would the fool thy Master Prate,/ 
When thou, his Knave, canst talk at such a rate”. Side by side with 
these two senses the modern meaning had developed in the ME 
period and is now the sole survivor. 

222. .. . ‘Ever protect my Britons, even with your own life*. 

227ff. . . . The British hope that Arthur will come again, here put into 
Arthur’s own mouth, does not appear in Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
though Wace has it. Whatever its source, it evidently formed part of 
the British Arthurian tradition, for in 1113 a monk from Laon got 
into trouble at Bodmin for denying that Arthur still lived. The 
mention of Argante , on the other hand, appears to be an addition by 
La5amon. 

228. balewei 3*. Prob., as suggested by F. P. Magoun (171 Arcbiv 29), 
for bale-wage in the OE charm Wip wateralf-adle , a compound of OE 
wage, so ‘healthgiving cup*; but cf. ON beilvdgr , MHG heil{a)wac y 
where the second element is presumably cognate with OE wag 
‘wave*. In either case the sense is the same. 


VII. KING HORN 

Dialect : Southern with SE and Midland forms. 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: inf. ibite 25 (r.w. wbite) y loke 35 (r.w. toke) y Wynne 38, etc. 
3pr. worp 93, lyht 31, bauep 94. prpl. buep 14. 
ptp .ybounde 10, icome 5) y y-ome 42, but leye 33. 

Pronouns: Fern, hue 5, 7, etc. 

The am. of be appear? as byne 89. 
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Sounds : 

a jo is usually o , mony 74, bonde 5, 7, etc., but *7 appears in gan 

43 , 47 , 103, 85. 

^ is usually a, after 3, <7/ 9, 66, etc., but e appears in 2 ves 6, 10, 105, 

her 5, 63, 9, 48, and 0 in quop 69. 

v is « in vurste 13, afurste 14, fulde 16, 49, shurte 103, but i in firste 91 

(r.w. toberste ), 97, and <? in felle 51 (r.w. telle), keste 89 (r.w. 

reste). 

a is regularly 0 , r0j- 1, £0/70 4, etc. 

^ and <i 2 are regularly e , 18, 53, adredde 64; 21, e/7y 36, etc. 

VC S ea/Ang. a before /-}-cons. is a in al 20, but e in bihelde 43, kelde 44. 
Before r+cons. a is regular, bydeward 12, shipeward 80, armes 102. 
Before b e appears in seb 21; the mutation appears as i in nyhte 99, 
myhte 100. 

eo is regularly e,fer 29, 42, 75, herte 44, 92, 101, but i appears before bt 
in knyht 8, 79, and weor- appears as wor - in worp 93. 

ea is e in ded 65, left 54, jw 34, but el in //<?//» 97. 

^0 is usually e y be z~],fel 44, sek 85, etc. eo appears in eode 59, 74, ue in 

hue 5, etc., buep 14, luef 106, and 0 in foure 60. The mutation appears 
as e in dere 24, 106. 

No diphthongization has taken place in pobte 10, noht 45. 

Consonants: OE bw appears as w in wer 71. Initial b is lost in is 45, etc. 
Final unaccented -d is unvoiced to -/ in ant 16, etc., sent 75. Initial 
f is voiced in vurste 13; final p is assimilated to t in lybt 31, and medial 
r lost in bydeward 12. 

Orthography : 

Long e is written ee in beer 2, 25, beere 7. Short u is represented by 0 

in fol 64, opon 105, and u by 0 in bote 26. OE sc is indifferently sb , 

as in sbenb 13 y fyssb 36, etc. OE front r appears as b in j Penh 13. 

Notes 

iff. . . . The episode of the banquet appears to have been particularly 
popular, and formed the basis of the later Hind Horn ballads. The 
theme is not uncommon in folk-tales, and a particularly close parallel 
is to be found in the visit of Gram in Saxo Grammaticus, ed. A. 
Holder, pp. i2ff. In the early Middle Ages it was the custom to 
admit a few beggars to the wedding feast, and these were served by 
the bride. 

6. la we ‘custom’. For this not unusual sense in ME cf. La3amon, Brut 
14,353ff., “& purh y> 3 . ilke leoden, )?a la$en comen to Jussen londe,/ 
Wses-hail & drinc-hzeil”. 

10. ... ‘It seemed to him that he was overpowered’, i.e. he felt overcome 
by his feelings. 

13. wlp pe vurste. Ambiguous. Either ‘along with those whom you serve 
first’, or ‘along with those who are first, i.e. highest, in rank’. 

15. . . . Rimenhild has been pledging the people of rank in a drinking 
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horn full of wine, but now lays this down and fills a bowl of ale for 
the beggars as being more suitable to their condition. Horn refuses 
to accept this (40#.), and insists on a drinking-horn full of wine, 
thereby hinting to Rimenhild that he is of higher rank than he 
seems. 

23. toe . . .yfere , ‘handed it to his companion’. 

25. /bite ‘taste’, a rare sense of the word in ME, but cf. llavelok 1730, 
“Was per-inne no page so lite/)?at euere wolde ale bite”. Perhaps 
used in this sense only for the sake of the rhyme. 

26. coppe white. Drinking horns, made of the horns of animals, would 
naturally be whitish, whereas medieval pottery was usually brown. 

29. by weste, ‘westward’, a not unusual meaning of the phrase in ME. 

31.... Earlier in the romance Rimenhild’s love has been likened to a 
net, and here the word is probably best taken as referring in turn to 
Horn’s love for her. ‘My love has been here like a net for seven 
years; now I have come to see whether it has caught anything; if it 
has caught you you will be the gainer*. 

31-2. . . . Most editors adopt the reading of the other MSS., and assume 
that the original read honde : ponde. But it is difficult to believe that 
a scribe would replace the comparatively familiar by honde by the rarer 
wel hende . The word here is possibly pende ‘arch, covered passage or 
entrance’. NED knows it only as a Scots word, recorded from the 
sixteenth century onwards, but it may well have existed in ME, 

perhaps with a wider meaning, or maybe influenced by pen 
‘enclosure’. 

44 - C bigan is obviously the word needed. It is difficult to find a 
satisfactory meaning for fel in the context, and French is probably 
correct in taking it as a mistake for gan, though it is not easy to see 
how such a mistake may have come about. 

45- 6. . . . ‘She recognized neither the allusion to fishing nor Horn 

himself’. 

50. pelryne , Fr. pelerin . But ME usually has a form borrowed from the 
earlier Fr. pelegrin. 

54 - vnder wode ley. The usual ME phrase is under wode boy , but cf. 
y\ncren Rjw/e, ed. J. Morton, p. 96, “euer is )?e eie to J?e wude leie”. 

56. to grounde, ‘to the bottom (of the drinking horn)’. 

59-60. boure \ foure . It is difficult to see how this could ever have been a 
good rhyme. 

67-8. darnoisele : palmere. Since these words appear in all MSS., the lack 
of rhyme presumably appeared in their common original, which 
therefore could hardly have been the author’s autograph copy. 

jl- su £S csts Reading chambrere ‘woman attendant’ for damoisele 
and this would give good enough rhyme and sense. 

72. hou. But B wi C whi ‘why’, perhaps gives better sense in the context. 

73 - Sent Gy/e. The abbey of St. Gilles, near Nimes in Provence, was 
one of the most popular resorts of pilgrims during the Middle Ages. 

75 . ynt , at a distance’, a by-form of yond. ‘I travelled many a mile, a 
long distance westwards’. 
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79-80. stonde to shipevard, ‘standing near the ship’, i.e. about to embark. 

3. nom m to flode, set out to sea\ This use of niman in the sense ‘betake 
oneself, go’ is not unusual in ME, and may, perhaps, be due to ellipsis 
of an original niman weg ‘to take one’s way’, though no such idiom 
has yet been found in OE or eME. 

88. ijnge. OEging, a by-form of geong, said to be Northumbrian in NED. 
The examples of the form in Bosworth-Tollcr give no support to 

this, though in ME the form certainly appears to be northern or 
northerly. 

9 1-2 * first? : toberste. Original rhyme ferste : toberste with the south¬ 
eastern ferste for the sake of the rhyme. A later scribe has replaced 
the distinctively SE form by the form from his own dialect, and by 
so doing has spoiled the rhyme. 

94. . . . ‘Who (i.e. Horn) has been longing for you’. 

100—01. ... If Horn should not come back she would stab (herself) to 
the heart’. 

102. . . . B And Horn hire gan lette , ‘Horn stopped her’ gives better rhyme 
and sense, and no doubt preserves the reading of the original. 


VIII. HAVELOK THE DANE 

Dialect: East Midland of North Lines. 

Inflexions: 

Verbs: Inf. Indifferently with or without final -n, e.g. telle 3, here 4, 
riden 10, drinken 15, etc. 

3pr. woneth 105, but glides 224 (r.w. sides). 

prpl. dwellen 165, hauen 270, taken , 206, but beres 236 (r.w. speres ), 
fetes 254 (r.w. metes). 
ptp. slawe 176, born 261, wreken 267. 

Pronouns: 3 pi. nom. he 54, etc., but also pey 112, 210, pei 127, 206, 
pe(i) 69, 144; poss. here 52, etc.; obj. hem. 38, etc. 

Nouns: pinghe 66, 71, retains the pi. without ending of the OE long-stem 
neuters, ladden 145 (r.w. stadden), has the pi. ending of the weak 
nouns, and Hues no is an adverbial genitive. 

Sounds: 

a jo is a 01 0 before lengthening groups, handes 95, gange 164, bond 50, 
wronge 72, etc., otherwise a is invariable, man 9, sham 56, etc. 
a is normally a , was 8, after 112, etc., but e in festen 82. 
y is normally /, fil 14, iuele 50, etc., but beye 53. 
a is usually o, boli 36, ston 130, etc., but a in stan- 188, lath 76. 

& l and <z 2 both appear as e , were 28, wepne 89 \ylere 12 (r.w. yhere ), se 256 
(r.w. plente), etc. late 17, ani 10, 105, adrad 155 (r.w. bad), are due to 
early shortening, por- 100, pore 121, 140, are from OE forms with d. 
y is regvriarly /, litel 6, unride 168, etc. 
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WS ea/Ang. a before /-{-cons, is regularly 0 before lengthening groups, 
bolden 29, bold 64, etc., but baldelike 53; elsewhere a is regular, alle 2, 
falle 39, etc.; the mutation appears as e in we lie 224, feld 197, 232. 
Before r+cons. a is usual, sparke 91, starke 122, etc. Before h a 
appears in saw 150, 166, 221; the mutation appears as i in nihtes 
274. 

eo is normally *, werkes 34, heuene 62, etc.; / appears before ht in knict 32. 
siluer 73, may be from an OE form withj', and bores 244 is probably 
a scribal error. 

ea is usually *, red 47, gret 168, etc., but a in chapmen 51, and note also 
she we 226 (r.w. mowe). The mutation appears as e in here 4, 241, 
yhere n, etc. 

eo is regularly *, prestes 33, tbeues 41, etc., but 0 in fourti 257. 

Consonants: OE hw frequently appears as w f woso 4, wil 6, etc. Medial 
or final p is not infrequently assimilated or dissimilated to /, 
witpat 19, wit 52, perwit 138, etc., and note also tayn 31, etc. The 
back spirant has been lost medially in browt 5 8, and finally in pou 250, 
plow 124, and been vocalized to u in poru 259, borw 121. Medial w 
has been lost in to 196, medial / in werd 248, and final -/ in mike 249, 
mik 255. Medial double p has been simplified in sipen 183, sipe 187, 
and medial double / in puten 158. Final -d has been lost in an 29, etc., 
and final -/in twel 161. Medial p has developed in alperbeste 147, and 
the back stop in biseken 269 is due to the influence of the z/3pr. 

Orthography : 

Numerous scribal peculiarities appear, g is occasionally written gh, 
bringhe (yjypinghe 66. Initial h is often omitted, Auelok 166, or wrongly 
added, heuere 17, holde 30, etc. th is not infrequently used by the side 
°f Py s °th 36, tbeues 41, grith 61, etc. OE -ht is indifferently th , cth y ct y 
brouth 84, micth 35, knict 32, etc. Final -/ appears as th in gretb 132, 
neth 133, puruth 5 2, and final -d as dh in quodh 173. w is represented by 
v in svich 60, and by u in due lie 4, and wu by w in stalwrpe 134. / is 
represented by ij in hijs 47. u is normally ow/ou , nou 11, brown 115, etc., 
but spellings with u\v are not infrequent,/*/* 195, dune 188, vt 186, etc., 
and w appears in hw 93, and wou in bwou 262, 265, 267. In sholdres 191, 
0 is used for u where it would not be expected, and the same may be 
true of dore 169, dore-tre 179, boles 243, poru 259, borw 121. 

Notes 

xff. . . . Such a prologue by the minstrel in a romance designed for the 

lower classes is not unusual, though this is rather fuller than most. 

As French and Hale point out, this follows the usual convention of 

such prologues by including (i) a request for attention, (ii) an 

announcement of the subject, (iii) an interesting fact or two about the 

story to whet the interest of the audience, (iv) a prayer for the 
company. 

7. gome. OE guma ‘man’, one of the few specifically poetic words of OE 
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which survived into the ME period. This particular word was in 
poetic use from OE times to the sixteenth century. Similarly as the 
second element of OE brydguma it survived in the ME bridegome 
until the sixteenth century when, through popular etymology, it 
was replaced by the unrelated -groom, gome having become obsolete. 
9-10. . . . A favourite couplet of the author, repeated with variations 
fairly frequently, cf. 25-6, 87-8, and found elsewhere in medieval 
romance. Apparently a translation of the common OF phrase “Ce 
fu li mieudres qui sor destrier sist”. 

24. flok. Until the seventeenth century regularly used in the sense ‘body, 

company of people’, but after that the term was restricted to 
animals. 

25. stalworpeste . On the analogy of lines 9-10 Skeat-Sisam emends to 
wihtest , unnecessarily so in view of the variation found in lines 87-8, 

1970-1, etc. 

27ff. ... As French and Hale point out, this portrait of a good king has 
more in common with the kings of OE heroic poetry than with the 
good kings of French romance. 

It was, ‘there was’, the anticipated subject is regularly expressed by it 
in ME. 

28. pat in bis time , ‘in whose time*. The ME relative pat , being un¬ 

inflected, had to be supplemented by the personal pronoun if it were 
desired to show its case. Hence pat be ‘who’, pat bis ‘whose’, pat him 
‘whom’, etc. Cf. the similar use with the indeclinable relative pe in 

OE. 

29. . . . ‘which he caused to be made and to be well kept’. 

31. tayn. MS. kayn. The original apparently had tayn , with partial assimi¬ 
lation of initial p to the preceding final -d. In ME c and t are easily 
confused in writing, and a scribe has mistaken the t for c, which he, 
or another, has written k. 

38. . . . ‘and summoned them from everywhere’. So French and Hale. 

Sisam translates ‘and everywhere had them summoned to prefer¬ 
ment’, but there seems to be no support in ME for such a sense of 
calle. 

39. nrobberes ‘informers’. There is no need to emend to robberes as do some 
editors, since 1vre^en and wrobbenj'wrabben was evidently an alliterative 
phrase in eME; see 9 A led. JEv. 15, and 10 Med. Adv. 159-160. 

44. . . . ‘Neither gold nor treasure went for them*, i.e., there was no 

possibility of ransom. . 

4 5fF. . . . Similar stories were told of any strong king during the medieva 
period; cf. Bede on King Edwin and the Peterborough Chronicle ( s.a. 

1135) on Henry I. _ , , 

47. red gold. The conventional description of gold in ME but perhaps 
originally more than a mere conventional epithet. Medieval gold is 
said to have been frequently alloyed with copper, and this gave it a 
reddish tinge. Moreover, the sources of gold are now different, 
most medieval gold came from Asia, whereas modern go is rat er 

from S. Africa and Australia. 
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5 5 fram x sham. Sisam suggests influence from ON skamm - on ME 
shame y since the latter should have a long a y due to lengthening in 
open syllables, and elsewhere in the romance it does rhyme with a. 
But this could equally well be a Northern form with early loss of -e 
and so no lengthening. 

63-4. blome : Rome. Since hlome (ON bldmi) must have had a tense vowel 
in ME Sir William Craigie (quoted in Skeat-Sisam) argues that the 
rhyme-word in 64 is not the verb ‘to roam* but Rome which regularly 

^r S / te » nSe * * n further, that lond is due to a scribed misreading 
of lou d (louerd ). The translation is then ‘There was no lord so bold 

as far as Rome’; with to Rome; cf. desi k?a Rome elsewhere in Le Lai 
d Haveloc 371. 

65 is metrically incomplete as it stands in the MS. and Skeat-Sisam 
supplies [menie] after bis. If, however, it be assumed that the original 
read pat durste upon his londe bringhe’* we restore the prosody 
and account for the corruption (by anticipation) in 64. 

V Mo st editors emend to Hunger ne othere wicke pinghe y but wicke 
pinghe is to be taken in apposition to hunger ne here y a not uncommon 
alliterative phrase in OE and eME. 

On ^6 3-6 see 4 Heeds Studies in English 75-6. 

. . He was so careful of the good of his soul’. 

80-1. . . . As Sisam points out, this is a confused construction: were 

requires he made him y while pat he ne made him would normally follow 
was. 

86.. . . On loss of testicles as a legal punishment for rape, cf. Chronicle 

1086 E, Gif hwilc carlman hasrnde wi6 wimman hire unOances, sona 
he forleas pa limu pe he mid pleagode**. 

87-8. . . . Cf. lines 9—10. The following nineteen lines, rhyming on the 

same vowel, may be a deliberate imitation of the French assonant 
tirades. 

94 * • • • A reference to the fact that in tournaments the arms, armour and 
orse of the vanquished knight became the prize of the victor. 

11 3 . * • * Tliis mention of a parliament at Lincoln has been used in 
attempts to date the composition of the poem. But it has been shown 
t at several parliaments were in fact held at Lincoln, the earliest in 
I2 *L so that even if the reference be to an actual historical event— 
a 5\ is far from certain—it would not help in the dating. 

ac a . brown. A characteristic tag of the poet of which the exact 
meaning is doubtful. Sisam takes it to mean ‘everyone*, and points 
out that the poet liked to indicate inclusiveness by coupling terms of 
opposite meaning. This is possible enough; ‘black* is generally agreed 
o re er to peasants only, and ‘brown* was a proper enough complexion 
tor kmghts in medieval romance; cf. for example the Nut-Brown 
Maid, who was a baron*s daughter. But in most ballads and romances, 

, renc an d Hale point out, brown and black complexions are for 
uie peasantry, red and white for the nobles. Consequently the phrase 
may rather mean ‘all the lesser folk*. F 
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i2 6fF. ... ‘For there was no horse-boy, whatever work there might be 
on hand, who didn’t come there to see the sports’. 

127. po, though’. Some editors unnecessarily emend to poub , but po in 
this sense is found elsewhere (e.g. in Cursor Mundi) and presumably 
represents a northern form of ON poh with early loss of the final 
spirant which caused diphthongization. 

130. pulten. Usually emended to putten, probably unnecessarily since the 
two words appear to coincide in many of their meanings. 

138. chaunpioun, ‘a competent athlete’, but apparently the kempe (143) 
was an outstanding one. For an illustration of putting the stone in 
medieval times see the British Museum MS. Royal 10 E. iv, f. 96 
(reproduced on a postcard). 

144-5. stadden : ladden. MS. stareden , but, as Sisam points out, if this be 
replaced ,by stadden (ptpl. of ON stedja ) ‘looked on’, it improves the 
rhyme, retains the alliteration, and gives good sense. In addiuon it 
is easy to see why a southern scribe might replace the ON word by 
one more familiar. 

149. .. . ‘And he was quite ignorant of (the art of) putting’. 

153. . . . ‘To do as well as he could with it’. 

161. trvel. This could be a genuine form of the word with loss of -f due 
to the following fot. Consequently there is no need to emend to 
twelue, even though this would improve the metre. 

162-3. sowen : lowen. An example of slack and tense 0 rhyming together. 
Because of this most editors suggest that some emendation is needed, 
but no satisfactory one has yet been suggested. In any case there is 
no real reason to believe that the author would have hesitated to 


rhyme the two vowels together. 

172. you is object, ‘(flee from) you’; cf. NED, flee II, 7. 

192. speu. Most editors read spen and emend to spende. Sisam suggested 
speu as involving less change, and this in fact appears to be the MS. 
reading. 

197-8. feld : swerd. E. J. Dobson (1 English and Germanic Studies 58-9) 
suggests that 198 should be read pe seuenpe brayde up his scheld or pe 
seuenpe uppe brayd his scheld, either of which would give the rhyme 


required. 

199. ... As in modern English, verbs of action in OE and ME were 
often omitted when their auxiliaries are expressed, and the omission 
of the verb here may be due to the influence of that idiom. But Dob¬ 
son ( loc . n't.) suggests emendation of riht to phht ‘endanger, harm. 


injure’, or diht ‘harm, injure’. , . , 

21 iff. . . . A reference to bear-baiting, a common medieval sport, in w ic 
the bear was chained by the neck or hind legs and dogs turned oose 


to worry him. , 

224. glides. This northerly form of the ending of the 3pr. is pro\e 

by the rhyme to be due to the author. _ 

225-6. mon’e : sherve. By the side of regular sceawian lOE also had scawian 

with shift of stress to the second element of the diphthong an ater 
absorption of the front element of the diphthong by the prece ing 
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palatal. The two forms regularly gave ME sbewenjshowen which 
remained in use side by side throughout the period. In modern 
English show became the regular pronunciation, though shew 
remained in the spelling until the middle of the nineteenth century, 

and perhaps even later. Here the original rhyme must have been 
mowe : sbowe . 

233#. . . . Such descriptions of festivities are not infrequent in medieval 
romances. 

235-6. . . . Tilting and sword-and-buckler play were recognized amuse¬ 
ments for younger men. Their obvious danger led to their pro¬ 
hibition by Edward I, but like many such prohibitions this appears 
to have been ineffective. 

237. . . . For another example of the coupling of these two sports see 
the eME homily on two lines of a popular song: 

“Atte wrastlinge mi lemman I ches. 

And atte ston-kastinge I him forles.” (42 Anglia 152.) 

239. mine, hasard. Gambling games played with dice and a board. 

24off. . . . Note that some of the romances are sung, others read. The 

drummers of 242 were presumably a different kind of entertainment 
altogether. 

243. . . . The bull was fastened to a stake and attacked by dogs. These 

tried to seize the bull’s nose and jaw, pinning them together, and 

Riding on until the bull gave up. Baiting was supposed to make 

the flesh more wholesome, and the sale of bull-beef was forbidden 
unless baiting had taken place. 

244. bores \ Obviously for beres. The form could be from OE beora with 
non-WS back-mutation, and the eo remaining as a rounded vowel. 
But such a form would be completely isolated in this text, and is more 
probably due to confusion of e and 0 by some scribe. 

246. hwgrimgreu. ‘how fury, rage, increased’, referring to the bear-baiting. 
251. troud. MS. croud, which Sisam suggests is a scribal error for troud 
‘ “d/ being easily confused; this in turn has been substituted for 
trod believed , a shortened form of the pt. of OEN tria. This would 
give good sense and a reasonable rhyme. 


IX. FLORIZ AND BLAUNCHEFLUR 
Dialect-. South-East Midland. 

Inflexions: 

Ver \v/ lr ? f >V SUally ^ an>reke z > hin <b 3> etc., but fonden 133. 

2 VC eak Class in -/>, polie 38, 39, louie 185. 

bringep 61, sendefl 33, etc., but syncopated forms 
appear in bid 97, bap 1. r 

prpl. Regularly -ep 9 spekep -jo 9 fallep 148, etc., but seop 70. 
prp. weptnge 62 (r.w. bringep ), 106, wepinde 104. 
ptp. tnome 30, icume 43, etc. 
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Pronouns: Fern, heo 53, 55, be 86. 

3pi. nom. hi 23, etc.: poss. here 62, etc.; obj. hem 3, etc. 

Note the retention of the am. of the definite article in pane ende 181. 

Nouns: ping 29, retains the pi. without ending of the OE long-stem 
neuters. Similarly childre 61, 147, retains the historically correct form 
of the pi. (OE cildru)\ cf. children 24, 80, 113. 

S ounds : 

a\o is regularly 0 before lengthening groups, fond 16, longe 157, etc.; 
otherwise a and 0 forms appear side by side, nom 59, mon 6 o y grame 74, 
mani 104, etc. 

a is invariably a , after 1, was 5, etc. 

y is usually u, ibuld 5, ifuld 6, muchel 9, etc., but / forms also occur 
mire^pe 44, gilt 85, etc. 

a is regularly 0 , 1vrop 8, horn 163, etc. na^t 163, shows early shortening, 
and biknewe 80 is probably analogical. 

a 1 and a 2 both appear as e y vnmep 37, were 66, red 160 (r.w. ded)\ meste 13, 
neure 51, etc. radde 123, are 23, bita^t 50, etc., are probably due to 
early shortening. 

y is regularly i,fir(e) 34, 76, litel 112, etc., but supe 65, 176, from a IOE 
form with 

WS eaj Ang. a before /-f-cons. is 0 before lengthening groups, told 19, 
iso Id 130, itold 129, otherwise a is usual, alle -i y fallep 148, etc., but e 
appears in %eld 176, help 123. Before h e appears in se$ 104; the 
mutation is / in mifte 39, mzftest 44, etc. 

eo is regularly e y erles 6, swerd 107, etc., but i appears before ht in kni^t 
146. clepe 81 (r.w. speke) y is from a form with non-WS back-muta¬ 
tion in OE. 

ea is usually e y dep 38, ded 159 (r.w. red), etc., but i appears in dipe 23, 
ride 172. The mutation is e in there 24, iherd 10. 

eo is e in ben 4, se 52, etc.; eo in freo 21, seop 70, etc., and u in bup 69, 71. 

foryue 126, 141 (cf. 3 eue 164), is from an OE form with front diph- 
thongization. 

Diphthongization of 0 before the back spirant has not taken place in 
bo^te 11, no^t 15, etc. 

Consonants: Final -t has been voiced in guId 37. w has been lost before 
the following rounded vowel in supe 65, 176, and already in OE g 
had been lost before a following d in sede 9, 27, etc. In lemman 47, 
182, hadde 109, 110, assimilation o ifm and fd has taken place. OE bw 
appears in b in ho 123, whilst r$olde 171 has 5 by analogy with the pr. 
and pt. 

Orthography'. 

OE front c regularly appears as he in ihc 11, 19- etc. -ht is written -st 
in rist 25. w is regularly written u after /, ansuare 26, suete 68, etc., 
and once after / in tuye 40. 
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Notes 

i. iseni, isent is obviously required for the rhyme. 

I 3 “ I 4 * • • • It was my best hope to have her as my queen*. 

21. freo burgeis. Only in this MS., the others making the speaker a king. 
On the whole this gives the better sense; the citizen, with a strong 
sense of justice, demands that the lovers be heard in their own 
defence, while the King of Nubie, because of the dishonour to a 
fellow ruler, would have them condemned out of hand. 

26. biputen , ‘without*. The form occurs occasionally in ME, but the 
etymology is puzzling. NED merely says that it is an altered form of 
without with by- substituted for wi-, which explains nothing at all. 

30. bond-habbing , a survival of OE hand-babbende , a technical legal term 

used of the thief taken with stolen property in his hands. Hence ‘in 
the act, red-handed*. 

39-4°. . . . But if human nature could endure it I ought rightly to die- 
twice*. & & 3 


45ff. . . . This was a magic ring given to Floriz by his mother when he set 
out in search of Blauncheflur. It had the property of preserving the 
wearer from almost any kind of death. 

5 1-2 * ; ; * r * n & never sa ve me, for I could not bear to see you 

die . The other MSS. make it clear that these lines are spoken by 
Blauncheflur. 


61 2. . . . E pus pe children wepyng comjTo pe fire and hur\e ] doom probably 
represents the original, and certainly gives a better rhyme. 

73. Admiral, ‘emir*, a borrowing from the Arabic amir “commander**, 
with the initial am- treated as if it were the usual Fr. am- from L adm-\ 

v 1 u » C t j ^ ^ act t ^ iat t * le Arabic title was often followed by al 
(ot) the , and this was taken as part of the title. Under Edward III 
the title was used specifically of the commander at sea, following 

uc,» r Genoese usa 8 e imitating the Arabic, hence “Amyrel of 
the bea . Later, about 1500, after the original sense became obsolete, 
admiral was used as a naval title without any qualification. 

95 6. j bed \: 3*/ A bet : 5 et probably retains the original rhyme, though in 
this MS. Blauncheflur offers herself first. 

97-8. suere : tire. Read suire : tire, as in the other MSS. 

99-100. . . . E And seide, ‘I am man-. I shal byfore,\With wrong hast hou by lyf 
loore certainly g 1V es a much better rhyme. 

103. he sejpat is not in the other MSS. and is better omitted. 

1 2 5 • • • • Despite anything that may be done to me’. 

129. ord and ende ‘from beginning to end’, a common alliterative phrase, 
t f “ nd a 4 ready OE and surviving into the fifteenth century. F 

oTin , A Trir CU P 8 iven Floriz by his father when he set 
"J, arch ? { Blauncheflur. With it he had bribed the porter of the 
emir to have him carried into the harem in a basket of flowers. But 
the cupe of 137 ,s OE ciipe ‘basket’, a different word. 

" for Blaunche™ ° f ^ Wh ° ^ hdped F1 ° riz “ —ch 


103 

125 

I2 9 

135 


* 5 * 
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160. nimen bis red , 'adopt as a plan, decide*. Obviously something like ‘to 
return home* must be understood here. Other MSS. read pe barnage 
3 '<*f him red I Pat be scbolde wenden bom / And vnderfongen bis kyndom. 
The omission of the second two lines is probably due to unintelligent 
cutting by the copyist of C. 

173. Daris. A bridge-porter at Babylon (a medieval name for Cairo) who 
had befriended and helped Floriz, more particularly by introducing 
him to the porter of the harem and advising him how to proceed. 

18iff. . . . The conventional romance-ending. With it should be com¬ 
pared the ending of Have/ok. 


X. THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE 

Dialect : Southern. 

Inflexions’. 

Verbs: inf. Indifferently with and without final - n , singe 39, biholde 71, 
speten 39, smiten 78, etc. 2 Weak Class -ien in erien 135. 

3pr. -ep in sowep 137, demep 177, etc., but syncopated forms are 
frequent, fait 37, sprinp 138, writ 178, etc. 
prpl. -ep regular, driuep 66, etep 103, etc. 
ptp. is bote 23, ito^en 147. 

Pronouns: Fern, bo 19, etc., beo 142, etc. 

3pl. nom. hi 10, etc., ho 66, 76, beo 197; poss. bore 114, heore 197, 199; 
obj. bom 62, etc., heom 186, 187. 

Some of the OE pronominal inflexions survive, e.g. definite article 
am. pen 165, pane 193; df. pare 31, 140, etc.; dpi. pan 184. Indefinite 
article, df. ore 17, 172, 176. Possessive pronouns, df. pire 162, mire 
163. Note also am. bine 171, 181. 

Nouns: Grammatical gender is still to some extent observed, and 
occasional examples of the distinctive OE inflexions are to be found, 
e.g. wi^te npl. /-stems 87, e^ene npl. wk. nouns 75, bischopen dpi. 183. 
pinge 194, has not yet taken the -es ending of the pi., and cf. also 
childre 197 (OE cildru pi.). 

Sounds: 

a/o is regularly 0 before lengthening groups, strong 5, ponkes 70, etc. 
Otherwise a and 0 forms appear side by side, man 135, grame 49, 
bigon 13, monie 72, etc. 
a is invariably a , was 1, sat 15, etc. 

y is normally u, burne 14, cunne 20, etc., but / in kinge 153. wuste 10, 

sulue 69, nute 106, wulle 152, stude 189, are from IOE forms in^. 

d is regularly 0, one 1, lop 72, etc. _ , 

a 1 and a? appear as e , were 16, lete 35, lere 113, teche 117, etc. nari> 

shortening has taken place in par 16, etc., latep 151, etc., ofdrad 16O, 

Hast 134, etc. . 

y is u in supe 2, 12, 3 ut 91, from forms with_y in JOE. 
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WS eaj Ang. a before /+cons. is o before lengthening groups, holde 3, 
volde -jz , etc., otherwise a, al 8, halt 32, etc. Before r-f cons, a is 
usual, stare 5, barpe 22, etc., but earding- 28; the mutation is e in 
uerde 212. Before h e appears in he 3 29, ouerse 3 30; the mutation is / 
in mitfe 42, rf/w’3/ 89, etc. 

is usually horte 37, Aor* 114, etc., but £0 in feole 194. 105 is from 

an OE form with io. The mutation is 0 in -worste 10, and u in wrs 34. 
ea is regularly e,grete 3, atschet 44, etc. d^eim 21 is presumably a scribal 
error, and early shortening has taken place in pah 142, 150. The muta¬ 
tion is e in there 120, etc. 

eo is 0 in holde 12, bihold 30, etc., but eo in beo 157, t?eop 157, and e in eu 
215. The mutation is i in atflip \-],fli^t 89. 

yue 189, 31/ 51, etc., schilde 57, etc., are from forms with WS front 
diphthongization, but cf. 3 euep 198, etc., 3 ef 156, etc., j held 118. 
Consonants: Initial / is frequently voiced as in vaire 15, uor 19, etc. 
OE hw is indifferently w and wh, wi 91, wat 93, what 60, whar 64, etc. 
Loss of g before d had taken place already in OE in sede 33, etc., 
tobrode 104, and later loss of g appears in sprinp 138, imeind iS, fuel- 65! 
Loss of w before a rounded vowel has taken place in supe 2, 12. 
Initial h is frequently misplaced, hule 4, kunke' 155, etc. fibs 103, 
flehs iot,, may represent genuine dialectal forms with metathesis. 
Medial d has been lost in answare 5 5, and medial h already in Ang. in 
atflip 37. Final d is lost in an 7, etc., and an intrusive n appears in 
m^tingale 4, etc., but m^tegale 141, etc. Final p has become t in fort 41, 
wit 5 6, and final d unvoiced to / in ihert 185. 

Orthography. 

w is used as a spelling for wu- y wi-, vu-, e.g. wrs 34, wse 54, wle 35. After 

sw is written u/v in suich 104, no, sval 7. OE sc appears as s in sol 121. 

u is usually represemed by u, but ou appears in houle 207, and e is 
written ee m see 176. 


Notes 


1. sumere dale, , ‘summer valley\ perhaps a valley open to the south, cf. 

summer-wall , -side ‘wall, side facing south’, but more probably ‘valley 
used for summer grazing’; cf. such place-names as Somerton ‘tun used 
only in summer’, Somercotes ‘huts used in summer’, etc. But Atkins 
prefers to take it as 1 WS sumere , df. of sum ‘a certain’. 

2. hale y OE h^alh, as a place-name element in the south usually with the 

sense nook, recess, remote valley’, but in the north it developed the 
meaning flat alluvial land by the side of a river’. A common place- 
name element, as in Hale, Hailes , Halton, etc. 

3. tale, conversation, talk’, a sense obsolete since the seventeenth century; 

in n, f 1 j akesp . earc ’ *°Z m & l uL ' n ’ iv ’ “ Thou desirs>t me to stop 

in my tale against the haire . v 

8 . J vuele. Cwoleis usually explained as due to the C scribe having taken 
the uv of uvtle as vu, and then wntten w for the vu-, a spelling found 
occasionally in this text, while the o is simply a careless writing for e 
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13. speche , ‘law-suit, plea’, a regular legal term with this meaning already 

in OE. 

14. brecbe. Probably OE brae ‘fallow-ground’, connected with the 
modern SW dialect breach ‘land ploughed but not yet sown’, with 
OHG brdhha , and found in such place-names as Bircbam, Braxted y 
etc., in that sense. J beche seems to be an attempt at emendation 
by a scribe to whom the C word was unfamiliar. 

15 .up ‘upon’, an unaccented form of OE uppan. 

17. J vaste (OE fast , ‘close, thick’) gives better sense than C waste 
‘deserted, solitary’, the latter form probably being due to a mis¬ 
spelling of 2 v for v. 

18. mid. Throughout the poem, with few exceptions, mid and n>ip are 
kept distinct, retaining their OE meanings, mid ‘with’, wip ‘against’. 

20. . . . ‘And sang many different tunes’. 

26. tide, ‘the services recited at the canonical hours’, a meaning of the 
word which had already been developed in OE; cf. Ailfric, Lives of 
Saints , ii, 344, “Nu wille ic past pu . . . singe pasr pine tida”. Else¬ 
where in the poem the owl is represented as uttering her cries at 
the canonical hours observed by the regular clergy for devotion and 
prayer. 

30. . . . ‘Scanned her and looked scornfully at her’. 

31. pu^te. An impersonal construction, ‘it seemed (to her) very foul 

concerning the owl’, i.e. she thought poorly of the owl. Impersonal 
constructions are common in the poem, though in this particular 
instance the absence of ‘to her’ suggests that it may be an example 
of the equally common confusion between pencan and pyncan. 

32. me. The usual indefinite pronoun in ME. Usually explained as a 
weakening of men y itself an unaccented form of OE man. 

43. . . . ‘For her heart was so swollen with anger’. 

45. warp a word. A common alliterative phrase in English, and probably 
already in PrGmc. since it appears in ON varpa ord y though there the 

alliteration has been lost. t y 

54. an. J on ‘in’. WS normally has only on , which is used for both ‘on 
and ‘in’, the use of in as a preposition in OE being characteristically 
Anglian. Hence the use of an y on y for ‘in’ in this poem is a continua¬ 
tion of the WS practice, but in is also found side by side with 0/7. 
Atkins interprets in this way, but better sense would be obtained if 
an oper were taken together ‘you would sing another tune . 

64. over-smale. As it stands the MS. gives good sense, the only objection 
being that tukien is not normally construed with over in ME. Hence it 
is perhaps better to take over-smale as a compound ‘very small ; 

cf. OE ofereald y oferceald y etc. . ... 

65-6. kunne : bonne. The imperfect rhyme is presumably due to scribal 
corruption. OE cynn would give N/EM kinne y SE kenne, SW/WM 
kunne y whereas OE heonan would give N/EM/SE benne y J 
honnelbeonne. The author must presumably have used the SE torms 
kenne : henne, and a later scribe, replacing them by the SW/Vt £ 
forms, has spoiled the rhyme. 
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70. hire ponkis , ‘willingly*, a common idiom in OE and in ME. 

72. in monte volde , ‘in many respects*. 

73. ... It has been suggested that in this line bodi and swore should be 

transposed, since the neck of an owl in full plumage looks ‘short’ 
not ‘thin*, and the body is ‘thinner* not ‘shorter* than the face. 

74. J ne in the sense ‘than*, as in many modern dialects, may perhaps 
better represent the original. 

80. owel , ‘flesh-hook*, as invariably in ME; cf. Chaucer, Summoneds Tale 
(C.T . Ill, 1730 fT.): “Ful hard it is with flesshhook or with oules/To 
been yclawed, or to brenne or bake**. 

82. . . . ‘And that is all there is in your song*. 

85. ... ‘A frog would be more natural to you*. 

88. . . . ‘Are natural to you and your proper food*. 

9iff. . . . This account of Norway and the far North is reminiscent of the 
OE account of the voyage of Ohthere, and that these ideas survived 
into the ME period is suggested also by the account of the mission 
of Cardinal William to Hakon the Old in 1247, “It was told him by 
the Englishmen for envy’s sake against the men of Norway that he 
would get no honour there and hardly any meat, and no drink but 
sour whey; and the English dissuaded him . . . against going to 
Norway and frightened him both with the sea and the grimness of 
the folk . Moreover at Hakon’s coronation feast “it was told me 
that I should see few men . . . (and) they would be more like to 
beasts in their behaviour than men” (88 RS 241, 248). Compare 
also the papal legate who, in 1154, was sent “that he might rescue 
the Norwegians from their barbarism” (1 Surtees Society 108). 

103. . . . Cf. William of Malmesbury, according to whom enthusiasm 
for the First Crusade was so great that “the Welshman left his 
hunting; the Scot his fellowship with vermin; the Dane his drinking 
party; the Norwegian his raw fish” (90 RS ii, 399). 

Hi"* * * * S° me definite papal mission seems to be referred to here, and 

• . in attempts to date more exactly the 

composition of the poem. It is unlikely that the reference is to the 
mission of Cardinal Guala in 1218, but it might refer to that of 
Cardinal Vivian in 1176-7, or to that of Nicholas Breakspeare in 

117-8. bore : spere. Read here : spere. bore (for beore) would be from 
beora, a form with non-WS back mutation. 

Acc u or f n g to Atkins the illustration may have been suggested by the 
author s reading of Alexander Nequam, De Naturis Rerum (Bk. ii, 
cap. 129), where an account is given of a jongleur who trained two 
apes to fight in a mimic tournament with shield, sword and spear. 
u th i ° ° Wlng cha P ter the bear is described as a type of cruelty, and 

1 1S A? a may h ^ ve su £g ested i tsel f as adding point to the illustration. 

122. . . However long I might sing to them*. 

125. wude-wise J wode nyse. C is usually taken as a scribal error, and T 
wode mad , as the correct reading. But perhaps C represents OE 
wuauwasa savage, wild man of the woods’, for which ME examples 


7 * 
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give forms with a second element in -wise, though the word does not 
elsewhere appear to be used as an adj. However, such a development 
would not be unusual, and would help to explain the change by the 
J scribe who had not recognized the rare word. 

126. jse. C J ire, but the rhyme shows that the original must have had 
tse iron . In OE tren appears to have been distinctively Anglian, 
isern WS, but in ME ysen,yse, ise, appear to have been distinctively 
SE, whereas ire is SW. Presumably this is another instance where a 
wSW scribe has altered a SE form, and spoiled the rhyme. 

142. smale ^ ^thin, of Little strength*. For this sense cf. Chaucer (C.T. I, 
688), “A voys he hadde as smal as hath a goot’*. 

146-7. . . . ‘For though she was not bred in the woods she had been 
brought up among mankind, and derived her wisdom thence*. 
Presumably the general sense is that though by her place of birth 
the wren was not skilled in woodcraft she had learned wisdom from 
the men with whom she had been brought up. There is some 
reference to a story connected with the wren not now known. 
wolde ‘woodland*, the original sense of the word. Later apparently 
‘wooded upland*, and as this was cleared it retained its name, whence 
the word came to denote an elevated tract of open country, whether 
wooded or not, as in the Yorkshire/Lincolnshire Wolds. But the 
original sense, along with the distinctively southern form, still 
survives in the Weald (of Kent and Sussex). 

152-3. ... It is likely enough that some definite peace is indicated by 
these two lines, and consequently they have been used in attempts 
to date the poem more exactly. But which particular peace is 
intended? Perhaps that established by Henry II, in consequence of 
his legal reforms, from 1170 onwards; perhaps that established by 
the justiciar Hubert Walter during the reign of Richard I, 1194-8. 
The question is made more difficult by the fact that kings is a modern 
emendation, a word having been omitted in the common original 
of our two MSS. 

155. hunke. Historically the dat. of the 1st dual ‘to us two*, and explained by 
Atkins as used loosely of speaker and those addressed. But in ME, 
whether due to confusion with OE inc or not, this form appears also 
to have been used as the 2nd dual; cf. Havelok 1882, “Gripeth ey)?er 
unker a god tre’*, where Huwe is addressing Robert and William. 
Certainly the 2nd dual gives the sense required here. 

168. Maister. The use of the title at this date presumably indicates that 
Nicholas had received a degree qualifying him to teach in a 

University. . 

173. nw*,te. Onions suggests that nu^te y is a mistake for nuste 5// did 
you two not know?*, while Grattan reads mi^te and takes it to be a 
case of ellipsis, with a different ellipsis from that in modern English 
because of a difference in the word order, ‘(where) could you (fin ) 
his home*. On the whole it seems best to take it, with Atkins, as a 
form for nuste with 5 as an inverted spelling for / due to the fact t at 
in early texts s is not infrequently used as a spelling for the spirant. 
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17 iff. . . . This description of the position of Portisham has given trouble 
to editors, mainly because Portisham, a small town in Dorset, is not 
on the coast, and the nearest inlet of the sea is some distance away. 
The usual explanation is that, although Portisham is not on the 
coast, it is on the sea side of a coastal ridge running from Lulworth 
to Swyre with an average height of 500 feet, and so could be 
described as ‘by the sea’ as compared with places on the further side 
of the coastal ridge. Similarly utlete is probably used with reference 
to the coastal ridge which has openings at Upway, Swyre and 
Portisham, so that the description here would indicate that the 
place was situated on an outlet from Frome Vale to the sea. This is 
ingenious, but the description is close enough, and it is difficult to 
see why minute topographical detail should be expected. 

179-8°. . . .‘And because of his words and because of his deeds things 
are the better as far as Scotland*. 

186. . . . ‘Why will they not adopt as a plan for themselves . . .* For 
this use of nimen to rede cf. IX 160. 

19iff. ... It is significant that the owl and the nightingale, who agree 
on nothing else, should agree on the merits of Master Nicholas. 
T97ff. . . . Complaints of nepotism and the presentation of benefices to 
minors are common in contemporary writings. 

199. . . . ‘Thus their intelligence adjudges them in error (i.e. directs them 
falsely) in that Master Nicholas ever awaits preferment*. 

212. uerde. The supporters of the nightingale, who had joined her when 

she claimed to have triumphed over the owl. here refers to the birds 

of prey whom the owl had threatened to summon to her aid. It 

may be that the OE distinction between the two words is here still 

retained, but if so it need imply nothing as to the sympathies of the 

poet, since here would in any case be more appropriate for the owl*s 
army. 

213. pat, ‘until*, a rare sense of the word, found occasionally in OE (cf. 

Blickling Homilies 237, “Nu pry dagas to lafe syndon paet hie he willah 
acwellan**) and ME. 

XI. THE BESTIARY 

Dialect : East Midland. 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: inf. winnen 16, finden 26, etc. 

3pr. -ed usxmI, failed 11, bringed 32, cumed 77, etc., but some syncopated 

forms appear, smit 65 , flet 60, gelt 20, etc. In 2 Weak Class batied 8, 

rotied 15, retain -ied y but others have taken the -ed ending, waned is 
hungred 64, etc. 

prpl. winnen 79, haten 3, wenen 88, sen 87, but hatien 9. 

Pronouns: Fem. ge 5, etc. 

3pl- nom. he 17, 18, etc.; poss. here 20, 90; obj. bem 19, 20. 

Note also is ‘them*, 8. 
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Sounds: 

a jo is o before lengthening groups, lond 12, sond 62, etc., otherwise a, 
name 2, man 8, etc. 

a is usually a , da/ 1, was 53, etc., but festen 91, fested 111. 

J is usually /, iuel 28, j/Vw* 32, etc., but stered 13. 

J is usually 0, lod 86, s/on 93, etc., but gas/ 108 (r.w. s/edefast). 

a 1 and a 2 are regularly -dedes 3, aw* 14; leded 44, jw 81, etc. dar- 
11, 90, is due to early shortening, moste 58 is probably analogical. 

y is /, vnride 63 (r.w. wide), fir 96, etc. 

WS ea/Ang. a before 1 -j-cons. is a in failed 11, fallen 16, alle 72, 92. 
Before r-fcons. a appears in harm- 3, sarpe 22, but e in merk 44, 
fierd 53, -erd 54; the mutation is e in dernelike zy, but a in warmen 95. 
Before h a appears in magt 99. 

eo is regularly e , erd- 12, werk 43. The mutation is u in wurdi 48. 

ea is e in ded 14, leped 19, etc., but a in cbaueles 71. The mutation is e in 
leuen 5 5. 

eo is regularly e, der 1, bed 17, etc. 

Diphthongization of 0 has not taken place before the back spirant in 
nog/ 13, etc., dog/e 56. 

Consonants: OE bw appears as w in woso 38, etc., wan 60, wiles 84. 
Medial £ has been lost or vocalized to u in fules 9, 16, cf. fugeles 12. 
Initial p has been assimilated or dissimilated to / in /is 10, /er 32, 
tus 45, te 4, 6. Final -dp had already become -/ in OE in gelt 20, 
hi/ 33 ,fe/ 40. Initial n in neilond 61, is due to misdivision of syllable. 
The back stop in mikel 99, mikle 106, 107, dernelike 29, lig/like 19, is 
probably due to Scandinavian influence. 

Or/hography 

OE sc regularly appears as s , sarpe zz,fles 108, etc. tb appears in bo/he 9. 

In addition to its use for the back stop£ is used as a spelling for OE 
front g in fagen 89, for OE front h , migt 90, lig/like 19, and for OE 
back h , nog/ 13, ctc.,furg 11, etc. Inge 5, etc., it probably represents a 
^/-sound. 


No/es 

2. hire. Presumably due to the fern, gender of L vulpes\ in OE fox was 

regularly masculine. 

3. busebondes. The earliest sense, ‘master of a house, head of a household , 

passes easily into the modern sense -which is found already by the 
thirteenth century. But side by side with this the word also has, 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, the sense ‘farmer, 
cultivator of the soil’ as here. 

5. /un. A word whose wide variety of possible meanings often ^gives 
trouble in OE and in ME. The original sense was ‘enclosure’, and 
this passes into the sense ‘farmyard’, as here, and also ‘farmstead , 
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hamlet , village*, and so to the modern sense of the word, which 
probably appears already in ME side by side with the other senses. 
9. huten. MS. bulen is known only in the sense ‘to remove the hull, skin*, 
and is unlikely to be the word intended in the context. Suggested 
emendations are hunten, hurlen. , ‘drive*, huten ‘revile*, of which the last 
gives the most satisfactory meaning. 

12. tried , ploughed, cultivated*, a word which survives in this sense 
until the seventeenth century or later; cf. Shakespeare, Ant. & Cl. I, 

iv, 49 > “Make the Sea serue them; which they eare and wound/With 
keeles’*. 1 

1 3. a god stund deies , ‘a good part of the day*. 

16. fallen hi , alight near , but this is a strained sense of the phrase which 
is used only because of the demands of the alliteration. 

18. ^ulien. Perhaps a verb of motion, such as ‘alight on*, is to be under¬ 
stood after 1vullen y and the omission of verbs of motion after will and 
shall is frequent both in OE and ME. But such a form as wulle for 
will is unlikely in this text, so that the word is more probably a 
mistake for pullen ‘tug, pull*. 

26. . . . ‘We can find here to our benefit*. 

32. bringed . . . slod, ‘causes us to sin, and slays us in our sin*, i.e. before 
we have time for absolution. 

35—6. . . . And while we are amusing ourselves, he plays us a trick like 
that of the fox*. 

39. ket y carrion*, still common in northern dialects, as also ketmonger 

dealer in carrion ; cf. Ketmongergate , the name of a former street in 
York (14 EPNS 291). 

40. . . . ‘ . . . whoever feeds himself with sin*. 

5 3 .such was the trickery and treachery of Herod*. 

57- cethegrande. Apparently the cetegrandie of the heading has been taken 
by the writer to be a single word. 

57-8. fis : is. The rhyme may indicate the Northern change of final -sc 
to j-; see note to XXII/24. But in a text such as this it is perhaps 
unwise to place much reliance on the rhymes. 

60. soge. Presumably due to confusion between WS sawe and non-WS 

sege : 

6 5 * • • • ‘ . . . a breath comes forth from his throat*. 

68. felen, ‘perceive by smell or taste*, a common sense of the word from 
the thirteenth to the nineteenth century, but now obsolete. 

7 °- • • • ‘They are ignorant of his treachery*. 

79 gales^ hCn Wintef and summer strive together,’ i.e. at the equinoctial 

9j- 4 . . ‘With flint and steel in the tinder (they cause a fire) to burn 
well on this wonderful creature’; but Hall suggests welm ‘blazing 
fire , N. Davis (19 Med. fev. 58-9) bel ‘bonfire’, for wel. 

100. hauen. As Hall points out, this gives a fair sense with wil and mcgt as 

object, but he suggests that it is probably a mistake for taunen ‘show’ 
rendering the monstrant of the original. 

105. .. . ‘Those weak in faith are, as it were, the small fishes’. 
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XII. THE VOX AND THE WOLF 


Dialect : South-West Midland. 

Inflexions: 

Verbs: inf. Usually in -e y mete 6 (r.w. strete) y drinke 79, etc., but some -en 
forms, meten 7, comen 136, etc. 2 Weak Class distinguished in bongi 88, 
liuie 165. The dat. inf. appears in to done 236. 

3pr. worp 248, ofpinkep 205, bauep 122, 168. prpl. makep 29. 

ptp. Usual type tloke 20, etc., but icomen 60, iwriten 204, flowen 31, 

leten 40, letten 45, bore 116, nomen 250. 

Pronouns: 3 pi. nom. by 41, etc., boe 264, 268; poss. here 43, 267, 
boere 272; obj. bem 30, 162, 267. 

Other pronominal inflexions which can be distinguished are am. 
bine 123, pene 113, etc. 

Nouns: The pi. ending of weak nouns (OE - an ) appears as -en in hennen 

2 8, 3 2 > 35 » 4 °> sunnen 177, 197 y freren 262; cf. also gpl. widewene 201. 
get 167 retains its mutated pi. 

Adjectives: Remnants of the strong declension survive in am. anne 29, 
somne 192. 

Sounds: 

ajo is regularly 0 before lengthening groups, fond 21, wond 22, etc.; 
otherwise a and 0 appear side by side, gon 1, j 'borne 35, can 97, bigan 
107, etc. founde 73, 92 (r.w . grounde), etc., has apparently the vowel of 
the pi. 

a is usually a y pat 44, spak 65, etc., but e forms are not infrequent, 
wes 2, beuede 68, etc. quod 33, 53, has 0 due to the rounding influence 
of the preceding w. 

y is normally u y drunche 14 (r.w. aquenche) y kun 123 (r.w. him), putte 282 
(r.w. sitte), etc., but i appears in afingret 2, etc. sugge 207, suggen 265, 
are from IOE forms with y. 

a is regularly o y wo 2, bom 34, etc.; ane 10, anne 29, etc., are from un¬ 
accented forms with early shortening. 

a 1 and a 2 are regularly e y strete 5 (r.w. mete) y weren 28; neuere 3, erour 4, 
etc. pare 33 (r.w. kare), 171 (r.w. if ere), gradde 282, are from forms 
with early shortening. 

y is ui in luitel 260. 

WS ea/Ang. a before /-f cons, is regularly 0 before lengthening groups, 
cold 254, colde 255, but otherwise a y half 4, afalle 18, balp 84, etc. 
Before r+cons. a appears in -ward 26, 242, art 130, 149, barde 195, but 
e in werp 66, bertou 120; the mutation is a in bicbarde 293. Before h 
e is regular, ofsei 10, sey 216 etc.; the mutation is i in mi^te 87, ni^te 111, 
etc. 

eo is usually e y %erne 15 (r.w. erne), rerde 114, etc. weor- is wor- in worpe 96, 

191, worlde 150, 162. The mutation is 0 in wors 202, worp 248, but;/ 
in isiist 232. 
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ea is regularly e , leue 25, grete 15 5 (r.w. bete) y etc. The mutation is e in 
iberde 113, there 119 (r.w. fere), etc. 

eo is usually e, leuere 7, biheld 15, etc., but oe appears in hoeld 5, and 0 in 
ou 214, 215. 

weste 59, 238, dede 67, show a lowering of OE /' to e. nelle 1*32 (r.w. 
telle) y 188, neltou 189, are from OE forms with e. 

gistninge 255, is from a form with front diphthongization in OE, and 
cf. also foryue 175 (r.w. isriue). 

Consonants: Initial f is not infrequently voiced, vox 1, vind 253, etc. 
OE hw frequently appears as 1v y wat 33, wen 75, wo 122, etc. h is 
omitted initially in oundred 8, ou 230, and before / in route 260, and 
wrongly added in boure 35, heddre 43, etc. It has been lost medially 
in afingret 2, etc., and added medially in ouerhede 90, alhone 275. 
Already in OE g had been lost before d in sede 129, 150 (r.w. rede)\ 
n has been lost medially in OE in alpi 132, and finally in a 36, ifaie 199, 
ope 27. Medial hb has been simplified in Jibe 4 2, and lost in han 87, 
whilst single t has been doubled in mi^tte 42, m y Jetten 45. Assimila¬ 
tion has taken place in gossip 209, etc., houssong 265, etc., z vim men 8, 
hadde 24, etc. Final -d has been unvoiced in pousent 203, afingret 2, 
etc.; final -p appears as -/ in fort 17. quod 33, etc. has d by analogy 
with the pi., while ounderfonge 196, has -ng on analogy with the ptp. 

Orthography : 

/ is represented by // in wits 105, liif 187, ounwiis 139, paradiis 140, 
isiist 232, and short / by it in wiit 70, 124, bits 106. e is represented 
by ee in reed 192, meet 247. oe is used as a spelling for 0 in goed 39, 
etc., and 0 for u where it would not be expected in bote 39, opwinde 
75, opward 242, etc. Short u is occasionally represented by ou\ in 
such words as oundred 8, hounger 13, etc., this may indicate a lengthen¬ 
ing of the vowel before a lengthening group, but that can hardly 
be the explanation of such forms as soum 104, houpbringe 126, etc. 
w is represented by u in tuo 73, and used as a spelling for v in wox 12, 
etc., wous 12, wroggen 256, and alternatively v is used as a spelling for w 
mvolf 148, vend 159, ves 25 8. OE sc appears as s in isriue 176, sriue 184, 
snft 186, and OE front r is spelled he in she 159. pohute 13, sohvte 69,’ 
etc., are probably merely orthographical variants. 


5 


* 3 - 


22 


Notes 

. . ‘He avoided both path and road’, strete is here used in its earlier 

sense paved road, highway’. It has been obsolete in that sense since 

the sixteenth century, except where preserved in the proper names of 

Roman roads, e.g. Watling Street, Ermine Street, etc. 

1 4 - aquenche: drunche. Read aquenche : drenche. By the side of the usual 

drync OE has also a by-form drenc, and this latter was obviouslv the 
torm used by the author. 

wond y went, proceeded . This sense of OE windan survives until the 
seventeenth century; cf. Shakespeare, A.Y.L., III, hi, 104 “But 
winde away, bee gone I say”. 
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26. haiward. Strictly speaking the officer of the manor whose duty it was 
to look to the hedges and fences, more particularly to see that the 
cattle did not break into the common fields, though some references 
su gg est that his police duties may have been rather more extensive 
than the name might suggest. His badge of office was a horn. 

3 iff. ... A gap in the sense. The fox has eaten three of the hens and the 
remaining two, along with the cock, have flown on to the beams 
out of his reach. It is impossible to say whether the omission is due 
to unintelligent cutting by the author, or by a later scribe. 

37. Chauntecler , ‘the clear, tuneful singer’, the usual name of the cock in 
medieval beast-epic. 

40. . . . Blood-letting was not only the invariable medieval remedy for 
almost any kind of ill, but also the means by which health was 
preserved. Monastic rules prescribe the frequency and occasion of 
blood-letting. 

43. beddre , ‘vein’. Some editors insert blod after heddre, though this is 
perhaps hardly necessary. From ‘vein’ the word might very easily 
come to have the sense ‘blood from the vein’, though other examples 
of its use in this sense do not apparently occur. 

47. . . . According to Galen the spleen helped to purify the blood manu¬ 

factured by the liver by secreting the thick and melancholic juices. 
See generally on this A. P. Robin, The Old Physiology in English 
Literature, pp. 66-72 (London 1911). 

48. nestes, ‘build a nest’, so McKnight and NED , but the word is probably 
used here as the avian equivalent of ‘go to bed (with a woman)’. 

51. .•. . ‘I advise you to have blood let from the breast’. 

59. cellerer . The officer of the monastery who looked after the cellar and 
the provisions. The reference here would suggest that he looked 
after the poultry as well. 

66. he, i.e., the fox; but in the preceding line it refers to the cock. 

68. raper, ‘earlier’, the literal sense of the word which is the comparative 
of OE hrade. The latter remains in use throughout the ME period, 
and is not infrequent in poetry after that time; cf. Milton, Lyndas 
142, “the rathe primrose that forsaken dies”, Swinburne, On the 
Cliffs 114, “The labours, whence men reap/Rathe fruit of hopes and 
fears”, etc.; but apart from its use in poetry the word is now only 
dialectal. Tlie comparative similarly remains in this sense until the 
sixteenth century; cf. Spenser, S.C., Feb. 83, “The rather Lambes 
bene starved with cold”. 

84. . . . ‘There was no trick that would help him’. 

89-90. . . . ‘What with sorrow and with fear his thirst disappeared 
completely’. 

93. %erne must be ironical if the MS. reading be kept. 

96. . . . ‘May pleasure and delight change to misery for the man who 

knows no moderation in his eating’. 
lust, ‘pleasure, delight’, a frequent sense of the word down to the 
seventeenth century; cf. Shakespeare, Eucrece 1384, “Gazing upon 
the Greeks with little lust”. Side by side with this meaning the 
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modern sense also appears throughout the OE and ME periods, 
and after the seventeenth century is regular. 

105-6. wits : hits. The imperfect rhyme is probably due to the comparative 
lack of words with /. 

106. . . . ‘But now it is finished concerning me’, i.e. now I am finished. 

107. bigan. Some such word as lament is to be understood. 

108. com . . . gon. For this idiom see note on V/28. 

112. aquenche , ‘to satisfy, assuage, hunger’, a rare use of the word, but 
found occasionally in ME. 

116. gossipy OE godsibby literally ‘one who has contracted spiritual affinity 
with another by acting as a sponsor at baptism’, but already during 
the ME period this passes into the sense ‘familiar acquaintance, 
friend”. Thence in the sixteenth century into ‘one who delights in 
idle talk’, and in the nineteenth to ‘idle talk’. .It is impossible to be 
certain whether it is the original sense which is intended here, or 
the derived sense of ‘friend’. 


of children bore , ‘from the time we were children’. 

123-4. kun : him . N/EM. kin would give the nearest approximation to a 
rhyme, him may, perhaps, be for earlier bin (OE bine), though one 
would not have expected the am. here. 

128. Signm . In the Roman de Renart the wolf’s name is Isengrim y and the 
fact that this name for him is found only here may indicate that the 
author took the story from oral English tradition rather than from a 
French version. Similarly the fox is Reneward in this version as 
compared with Reynart in the French. 

132. alpi. An early reduced form of OE anliepig ‘single’. It appears in the 
form alpig already in the Chronicle , 1086E. 

1 33 • frcnd. Probably here in the sense ‘kinsman’, a sense due to the 
influence of ON frandi of which this is the only meaning. Cf. 
Shakespeare, Two Gent . Ill, i, 106, “She ... is promis’d by her 
friends/Vnto a youthfull Gentleman of worth”. 

14°* • • • A conventional description of the Happy Land such as is not 
infrequently met with in OE (e.g. Phoenix 1-84) and in ME. 

151. storuey ‘died’, used in the general sense throughout the ME period, 
but from the sixteenth century starve comes to be used in the special¬ 
ized sense to die from, or kill by, hunger’, now the only meanings 
in Received Standard. 


160. .. . ‘None of my kindred knows of it*, i.e. that I am dead. 

161. fond (MS. goed). The lack of rhyme shows that some emendation 
is needed. 


l6 7 - get, ‘goats’, the historically correct form from the OE mutated pi. 
gat, which survives in use until the sixteenth century, but as early as 
the thirteenth an analogical gotes is also found. 

1 7 I-i * pare : if ere. Read pere : if ere. 

i 75 ~ 6 . for we : isriue. for we would give the required rhyme. 

seid, : misdede. Evidently sede from an OE form with loss of^ 
before a following d and lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

T 9 2 ‘ • • • ‘unless you give me some advice’. 
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2°8. . ‘Or else you will have to atone (pay) for it elsewhere’, i.e. you 
will have to suffer for it in hell. 7 

2 18- P at P at ‘Pc * seig , ‘that which I saw’, would improve the metre. 

233 -There is an opening into the joy of heaven’. This is the obvious 

meaning, but such a sense for bruche does not seem to be recorded 
elsewhere before the sixteenth century. 

241. . . . When he got half-way down the well’. 

244. . . . ‘What are you intending to do? Where are you going?’ 

246. . . . See note to XI/18. 

247. wip pi meel y ‘towards your meal’, though NED records with in the 
sense ‘towards’ only in OE. 

254. bind. Presumably in the figurative sense ‘makes helpless’. 

264. prime (MS. m Ime) y the first hour of the day’, perhaps used loosely 
for very early . Other editors, not recognizing the abbreviation, 
have emended to ine y to the detriment of the rhyme. 

205. boussong , OE ubtsong matins’, with inorganic b y loss of spirant, and 
assimilation of -ts- to -ss- m 

2 7 x * Ailmer. OE JEpelmar\fiigelmar. It is unusual to find a distinctively 
English name at this date, and it is possible that the author derived 
his story from English rather than from French sources. 

272. cur tiler. OF courti liter ‘gardener’, the monk in charge of the garden 
of the monastery. The curtal friar , however, was one with a short 
(curtailed) habit, and had nothing to do with this word. 

273. . . . ‘He was terribly thirsty’. 


XIII. THE THRUSH AND THE NIGHTINGALE 

Dialect: West Midland. 

I nflexions : 

Verbs: inf. Usually -e y shende 11 (r.w. bende) y ibere 12, etc., but -en is 
not infrequent, sbilden 14, striuen 166 (r.w. 2 vine), etc. herien 37 retains 
the ending of the 2 Weak Class. 

3pr. -ep regular, springep 3, holdep 59, etc., but seip 17. 
prpl. bnngep 137, 164, sittep 54, darknep 4; but gladiep 31, liuiep 105. 
ptp. ibroke 29, icnowe 60, iknowe 114, ifounde 136, but comen 1, boren 173, 
ounderstonde 39. 

Pronouns: Fern, boe 10, etc. 

3 pi. nom. bj 18, etc., boe 77; poss. here 41, etc.; obj. hem 11, etc. 
Nouns: ping 58, word 108, retain the lack of ending in the pi. of the OE 
long-stem neuters. 

Sounds : 

a/o is regularly 0 before lengthening groups, strong 28, fonde 22, etc., 
otherwise 0 is usual, no me 13, mon 19, etc., but with occasional a 
forms, name 176, shame 175, man 71. founde 92 is due to analogy. 
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a is a in pat 8, crafti 44, bar 185, but e in wes 28, etc., heuede 91, nes 44. 

J is usually u y murie 6 y furste 71, etc., but e appears in euele 155, wercbep 
2j, 163, and / in king 43; dude 140, and sweetie 51, are from OE forms 
in y and e respectively. 

d is regularly o y wo 8, boli 136, etc. 

a 1 and ^ both appear as e y were 24, rede 27; mest 20, neuere 28, etc. 
lastep 148 is due to early shortening. 

y is ui in luitel 64, 74, etc. 

WS eaj Ang. a before /-fcons. is 0 before lengthening groups, itolde 52, 
boldep 59, etc., otherwise a y also 36, 78, etc. Before r-j-cons. a is 
usual, darknep 4, armes 58, etc., but e appears in hern 172; the 
mutation is e in deme 65. Before b the mutation is i in mi ye 11, 
niye 17, etc. 

eo appears as e in berte 55; / appears before bt in fiyte 90, and weor- 
appears as wor- in world 34, worldes 47, etc. The mutation is 0 in 
worste 142. 

ea is regularly e y dewes 4, eke 17, etc. showe 51 (r.w. rowe), is from an 
OE form with a. The mutation appears as e in there 12 (r.w. if ere). 

eo is regularly e y bep 10, fie 96, etc., but oe in boe 10, etc. The mutation 
appears as e in trewe 92, newe 111, etc. 

shtlden 14, sbilde 56, ishilde 177, are from forms with front-diphthongiza- 
tion in OE, whilst weste 175, shows a lowering of OE /. 

Consonants: OE hw is frequently w y wi 60, wenne 80, etc. Initial h is 
lost in ire 176, is 140, and frequently added wrongly as in hie 7, 
beuere 127, etc. Medial t has been doubled in niytingale 85, riyte 87, 
etc. An intrusive n appears in niy ingale 13, etc. Medial fm has been 
assimilated in wimmen 10, etc., medial nm in nammore 156, and 
mm simplified in wimen 34, 37. Similarly medial nn has been simplified 
in mones 35. Medial p has been lost in war 120, and medial n in 
Costantines 115. Final - d is unvoiced in pousent 52, boundret 160, 
and the back spirant has been vocalized to u in poru 170, 185, and lost 
before / in pout 41. 

Orthography : 

OE b is written oe i n goed 72, etc., woed 181. u is written 0 where it would 
not be expected in bote 101, poru 170, 185, and is not infrequently 
represented by ou. In founde 92, ounder 124, etc., this may indicate 
lengthening before -nd y but that can hardly be the explanation of 
such forms as sunfoul (syfoul 116, oupon 139, ounwis 157, etc., while 
it is also used to represent OE unaccented 0 in swettoust 58. Tense e 
appears as ee in iseene 165. Forms such as nohut y t i y pohut 38, etc., are 
probably mere orthographical variants. 


Notes 

1. ... A l^e(nten is come)n wip love {to toun) is even more reminiscent of the 

well-known lyric in MS. Harley 2253. 

2. roune. OE run ‘dark, mysterious saying* had apparently developed the 
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sense ‘speech’, at first with a secret connotation, and then that of 
‘song’, as here, though this sense appears rarely and only in ME. 

3. It could equally well mean ‘The melody (note) comes from the hazel- 
tree’, or ‘The hazel-nut begins to form*. 

5. ni^ttegale. ^ OE mhtegale , with the second element related to OE galan 

to sing , hence ‘the singer by night’. For the intrusive -n- in the 
modern form cf. popinjay , messenger , etc. 

6. foweles , ‘birds (in general)’, the usual sense of OE fugol y and one 

which survives until the eighteenth century. But from the seven¬ 
teenth century the word tends to become restricted more especially 
to poultry, and, except in such compounds as waterfowl , that is now 
its invariable sense. 

murie has a wide variety of meanings in ME and can rarely be trans¬ 
lated by the modern ‘merry’. The usual sense is ‘pleasing, pleasant’, 
as originally in the phrase Merry England. The word here is the 
adverb ‘pleasantly, tunefully’. 

7. strif. One of the regular technical terms for this type of debate poem. 

1 o-11. Pat on ... Pat oper are represented in Scots by the tane and the tither , 

and the second survives in colloquial English in the tother from which 
‘the one from the other’. 

13. is on hi no me , ‘is the name of the one’. 

16. kepep, ‘lies in wait, ambush for’, a comparatively rare meaning of the 
word; but cf. Robert of Gloucester 1964, “A gret erl him kepte per 
in a wode bi syde”. 

22. fals to fonde , ‘false when put to the test’. 

30. A wimmen gives better sense. 

31. gladiep , ‘rejoice, make happy’, is possible, but A ysau^ten ‘reconcile’ 

fits the context better. 

wrowe : lowe. Carleton Brown suggested replacing MS. wrope by wrowe , 
which has much the same sense. This gives a satisfactory rhyme. 

39. ounderstonde. In ME regularly used in the passive in the sense ‘to be 
‘informed, advised’; cf. OE Miscellany 52/518, ‘‘We beop vnder- 
stonde pes ilke swike seyde . . .”. 

43. Alisaundre. Presumably a reference to the outwitting of Alexander by 
Candace, as in the ME King Alisaunder. 

hem : mon. The rhyme would be improved if wimmon were read for 
hem. 

44. crafti , ‘mighty, powerful’, a rare but certain sense of the word in OE 
and in ME. The usual sense is ‘skilful, dexterous’, though already 
by the fourteenth century the word has acquired the depreciative 
sense which is the only one to survive in current speech. 

48. . . . ‘Great was the disgrace to them’, i.e. they were greatly disgraced 

by them. . 

53. wickede. If this be taken as a form of wickedhede ‘wickedness’ it will 

improve the metre considerably, and the meaning remain much 

the same. 

59. holdep . . . gle, ‘regards them with pleasure’. 

60. . . . ‘Why don’t you confess it?’ 
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69. . . . ‘You say what you wish’. 

85-6. wrong : lond. Read sbond : lond, ‘You will have disgrace if you send 
me from the land*. 

87. . . . ‘I maintain what is right*. 

88. Wawain. The ONF form.of the name corresponding to Central Fr. 
Gauvain y cf. wage/gage , warden/guardian, etc. The particular reference 
here is obscure; Gawain was certainly deceived by a lady at the 
castle of the Green Knight, and perhaps also in The W'eddinge of Sir 
Gawane y but neither of these seems obvious enough to be the 
incident referred to here. 


114. . . . ‘You don’t bother to understand them*. 

115. . . . As Carleton Brown points out, this reference belongs to the 
large class of stories which tell of queens who loved a cripple or 
deformed person. See also Kemp Malone (45 PMLA 397#.). 
The story is found connected w’ith Constantine’s queen in a number 
of OF poems, notably in Auben le Bourguignon. 

116. fow andgrene. The usual phrase is fowe and grai y a translation of the 
common OF phrase vair et gris ‘variegated fur and grey fur’, the 
first being fur made from the grey back and white belly of a sort of 
squirrel, the second from the grey back alone. Side by side with 
this phrase there appears to have been another, grene and grai y used 
in the sense sumptuous clothing*. This is apparently a mixture of 
the two phrases used, perhaps, for the sake of rhyme. 

124. . . . Apparently an imitation of the common phrase schene under 

schete altered to fit the bird characters, and perhaps also for the sake 
of the rhyme. 


1 4 zff* • • . She is the worst sort of treasure that Jesus ever created to be 
accounted precious in paradise*. Perhaps some sort of pun on hoard 
and whore is intended by the author. 

149. iherdy i.e. ihered ‘praised*. 

■ jo . ounder gore, ‘under clothes’, a common ME tag; cf. Alysoun ts 
geynest vnder gore”. J 

154. rewest. Carleton Brown takes this as a form of riuen ‘pull apart tear 
to pieces , but though examples of w as a spelling for v appear.’else- 
where in the MS., the e is difficult. A better sense is obtained by 
emending the MS m, to pi and taking the verb as ME rewen ‘repent 

of itTrJ f °r ' c Alth ° Ugh TEf* ‘ S usuall y impersonal, personal uses’ 
are not infrequent in ME. The sense would be ‘Bird, you will 

be sorry for all your thoughts (against women)*. 

160—7. striuen 1 wiue. Read striue : wiue. 

173 ' ‘ bc ' hlehe ™’’ " ot infrequently with -d- in ME, and it is 

Eom this -d- form that the modern bedlam is derived, the develop- 

meaning being due to the fact that the hospital of St. Mary 

180 J/I OF hC 7w n ■ L i 0nd . 0n r W ^ U$ed 35 an as ? lum f °r th e insane. 

' certain thafffit Of" ’ A ^ ( Lancs -)i but it is difficult to be 
certain that this OE word survived in the ordinary vocabulary of 

OE/fiy CC ‘ tS f ° rmS W ° Uld tCnd t0 become confused with thos^ of 
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XIV. THE PROVERBS OF ALURED 
Dialect : South-Western. 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: inf. Usually - e, lere 13, lede 16, etc., but wepen 81. 

3pr. icheosep 71, bryngep 65, menep 31, etc., but seyp 98. 
prpl. forte op 99. 
prp. singinde 44. 
ptp. isowen 30. 

Pronouns: Fem. beo 65, etc. 

3pl. nom. hi 15, etc.; poss. beore 15; obj. heom 13. 

Other pronominal inflexions occasionally survive, e.g. am. hyne 59, 
etc., bine 97. Definite article am. pan 42, g/df. pare 8. Possessive 
pronoun d£. pire 57. 

Nouns: pinge 64, has not yet taken the -es ending of the pi. 

The gpl. ending survives in Eng/ene 10, etc., Engle - 24. 

Adjectives: Occasional examples of the strong declension survive, 
am. vuelne 95, df. echere 5 5. 

Sounds : 

a/o is regularly 0 before lengthening groups, -londe 12, strong 18, etc. 
Otherwise 0 is usual, monye 2, bigon 13, mon 23 (r.w. on), etc., but can 
95 ? pan 89, 104. 

^ is indifferently * or £7, 7, 25, war 22, <7/ 1, etc. ea appears in 

Ealured 9. 

y is usually u, custe 66, ifurn 100, etc., but i in kyng 12, 18, 19. 

vordrye 91 has been influenced by OE fordian. 
a is regularly 0, ston 38, wot 50, etc. ahte 28 is due to early shortening. 
a x and a 2 both appear as e, sete 1, dede 87; lere 13, lede 16, etc. par 7, 
pare 8, etc., show early shortening. 
y is regularly u, by bud 57, cupep 67. 

WS ea/Ang. a before /-ficons. is a in alle 31. Before r+cons. a appears 
in arewe 42, but e in erewe 50. Before b a is found in iaubtep 69; the 

mutation is / in myht 53, myhte 81. . 

eo is e in fele 3, -seuenti 29, but eo in feole 4, eorles 5, etc. we or- is wer-in 
werk 20, werke 22, but wur- in iwurpe 77. Before b i appears in knybtes 6. 
The mutation is u in burde 10. 

ea is ea in reade 31, but e in ek 9. The mutation is u in ihure 14. 

eo is usually eo, greowe ii,freond 37, cbeose 63, but lop 98. The mutation 

is u in durlyng 11. . . 

Consonants: Already in OE^ had been lost before d in ised 94. Inina 
f has been voiced in vordrye 91, and medial -fd-, -fm-, have been 
assimilated in hadde 30, wymmon 88, etc. Initial p appears as t in tu 2. 

Orthography : 

OE u is written w in hn> 15, whilst wu- is represented by w in iwrche 37. 
OE sc remains in biscopes 3. Front g is represented byj m ye 14, and 
front c by he in swybc 53. clerek 19 may be due to an attempt to 

indicate a strongly trilled r. 
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Notes 


1. Seuorde, other MSS. Sif(f)orde. The place has been variously identified 

with Seaford (Sx.), Shefford (Beds., Berks.), and Shifford (Ox.). 
But the spelling and the alliteration show that the original form must 
have had s, not sc , and hence Seaford (Sx.) is no doubt correct, the 
/ forms being due to scribes who were more familiar with Shefford/ 
Shifford. W. H. Stevenson (Asser’s Life of Alfred , p. lxxii, n. 5) has 
pointed out that there is historical evidence for a connexion between 
Alfred and Seaford, since Asser is said to have first met the king 
at a royal manor called Dene , in Sussex, and this has been identified 
with Eastdean near Seaford (6 EPNS 47, and 7 EPNS 363 and 417). 

2. peynes , ‘thanes*. The original sense of the word was “servant”, but 

at an early date it was applied especially to the servants of the king, 
and hence became a title of honour; cf. marshal, minister , etc. 

5. eorles. OE eorl, originally ‘man of noble rank, warrior*; but already in 
IOE, through the influence of ON jarl , it has come to be used as a 

title of rank synonymous with OE ealdorman , and no doubt is used in 
that sense here. 


7. Alurich. It is, perhaps, possible to identify him with one of Alfred’s 

followers, but it is doubtful whether the author had any definite 
person in mind. 

14. ihure\ ihere from the non-WS form would give a better rhyme. 

18. an a, one , MS. and. The other MSS. have a , which is obviously 

correct in the context, and no doubt the J scribe has mistaken the 
an of his original for a shortened form of and. 


23-4 mon : on. Such a rhyme would suggest that the original must have 
been composed in some district in which rounding of a to 0 before a 

single nasal had taken place. But in a text such as this it is unwise to 
depend on the evidence of rhymes. 

29. buntseuentt. The element bund- (so far unexplained, but to be compared 
with ant- in the Old Saxon numerals 70 and 80) was regularly pre¬ 
fixed in OE to the numerals from 70 {bund-seofontig) to 120 ( bund - 

t we If tig) Few such forms survive in ME, none later than the 
thirteenth century. 

35 ' ^cc r, u fUrthCr * m ° re *° rward ’> g ives adequate sense, but the other 
MSS. have wurfere, ‘more worthy*, which has the advantage of pro¬ 
viding alliteration, and no doubt represents the original. 

36-7. . . . ‘Unless from the beginning he makes friends for himself* 
frumpe, OE fiymfi ‘beginning*. Other MSS. have forms with / 
frernOe etc., which at first sight appear preferable, ‘unless he makes’ 
friends of strangers with it*. But the point is not that we should 
make fnends out of strangers, since the line is merely a variation on 

e biblical theme that we should make friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness. 


43 - sadelbowe, ‘the arched front of the saddle’. 

45 - 6 - • • • ‘Then he will think, who does not know your way of life . . 
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For wile wene T has sait pe mon y ‘the man will say’, which gives as good 
sense and provides a rhyme. 

53-6. . . . ‘You can tell it to such a man whom (you think) wishes you 
full well; without any mercy he wishes you much more (sorrow)’. 

54. on , ‘wishes’, from OE unnan ‘to grant’, rare in ME, but found occa¬ 
sionally as late as the fourteenth century. 

5 7- T for-hele bit wid pin are-^e probably represents the original more 
nearly than J since it provides the necessary antecedent for the hyne 
of the following line. The change in J was probably to provide a 
rhyme for smeorte. 

6iff. . . . These tw r o sections contain much typically medieval satire on 
women. For a description and bibliography of this type of literature 
see F. L. Utley, The Crooked Rib (Columbus, Ohio, 1944). 

64-5. . . . i.e. for her dowry. C has Ne for non athte\to pine bury bringen , 
and ahte and bury , being less usual words, no doubt more nearly 
represented the original. J gives, however, adequate sense. 

69. vuele iauhtep y ‘estimates falsely’, i.e. makes a bad bargain. 

70-1. . . . ‘And often a man when he choses beauty choses wickedness’. 

74. So. Holthausen (78 Arcbiv 370) suggests emendation to wo m This 
gives better sense and a common ME phrase, but, since all MSS. 
have so , the mistake, if mistake it be, must have been present in their 
common original. 

78ff. . . . Almost identical lines appear in the Proverbs of Hending , st. 18: 

Monimon syngep/When he horn bringep/Is ?onge wyf;/Wyste wat 
he bro$te,/Wepen he mohte/Er his lyf syp. 

Presumably borrowing has taken place, but in which direction it is 
impossible to say. 

80-1. brouhte : myhte. Read brouhte : mouhte. 

83#. ... T has only two lines, Vretu noth to swipejpe word of pine wiue, 
‘Don’t listen (OE hier pit) too quickly to the words of your wife’, 
and is perhaps nearer to the original. 

88. mod, ‘anger’, a sense which becomes obsolete during the seven¬ 
teenth century, though still found in Shakespeare, Two Gent. IV, i, 

51, “Who, in my moode, I stabb’d vnto the heart”. This sense was 
later revived by Scott and is found in Tennyson. 

94. Salomon , ‘Solomon’, the usual ME form, Latin and Greek having 
a/o forms side by side. One of the sources of such modern surnames 
as Salmon , Salmond, Sammond , etc. Asa Christian name it appears to 
have died out in England by the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
but was revived by the Puritans in the seventeenth. 

99. MS. scumes. Various suggestions have been made towards a solution 
of this crux, of which the most probable are those of Brandl-Zippel 
and Anderson. The former suggest that as scumes is a mistake for 
as cuenes (OE cwene ‘woman’), and lop would then be a reference to 
Proverbs , more particularly to c. vii, in which Solomon deals with 
the deceitfulness of evil women. But in that case as must have the 
sense ‘how, that’ which is difficult to paraliel. Consequently 
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Anderson suggests that the word should be read scinnes (OE scinn(a) 
‘spectre, evil spirit, phantom’), the retention of sc in the spelling 
being due to the scribe’s ignorance of the word. 

i oo-o i. iseyd : red. Read ised : red. 

ioi.... A common medieval proverb; cf. Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale 
(C.T. VII, 3256), “Wommennes conseils been ful ofte colde”, etc. 
The proverb occurs also in ON, and may have been borrowed 
thence into English. If so, the ON meaning of kaldr , ‘baneful, 
hostile, cruel’, would add point to the proverb. 

104#. . . . ‘Despite all this I do not say that a good woman is not ( nys ) 
a good thing for the man who can chose her and win her from 
others’. But for line 106 T has . . . cnowen ant cbesen hire from ofere , 
which gives a better meaning since the whole point of the advice 
in this section is that, since women often deceive men, it is essential 
to know her before choosing her in preference to others. 


XV. THE ORRMULUM 

Dialect: East Midland of North Lincolnshire. 

Inf ex ions: 

Verbs: inf. turrnenn 9, findenn iy y poIenn 26, etc. 

3pr. menepp 17, semepp 33, etc., but some syncopated forms occur, 
stannt 17, hirrp 14, etc. prpl. herenn 46. 
ptp. writenn 53, hollpenn 71, etc. 

Pronouns: 3 pi. nom. pe^ 3 40, etc., te 33 59, 78; poss. pe^re 18, etc., 
here 43; obj. hemm zj y etc., pe^^m 25. 

Note the retention of the duals 2 vitt 4, 37; unnc 14, 43, 44; unnkerr 40. 
Nouns: A weak pi. occurs in 1vikenn 33. 

Sounds: 

ajo is invariably a y mann 18, mani 3 22, pannkenn 14, etc. 
a is invariably a y affterr 1, patt 4, etc. 
y is invariably /, kinde \ y £llenn 11, etc. 

£ is invariably a y had 5, tare 7, etc. 

^ and of are usually a y flashess 1, latenn 40; bitache 33, talepp 39, etc., 

but e in dede 11, etc., redenn 24; menepp 17, lenedd 8. badd 6, is probabh 
due to analogy. 

y is i in little 8. 

WS w/Ang. a before /-fcons. is a in all 13, et c.,alle 13, etc., alls 33, etc 

Before b a appears in mahhte 60; the mutation is i in mihhte 9, 30. 

to is regularly e, yrne 10, Itrnenn 10. weor- is -wer in forwerrpenn 73, 

n’errc 1 z, but wur- in wurrpenn 64. The mutation appears as u in wurrpi 

64. 

ia is usuaUy f, tekxnn 19, nth i 5) etc., but a in are 67, 35, lan 72. 

I he mutation is e in ekenn 29, herenn 46, etc. 
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e° ls e in sen 24, lef 40, ped 20, but 0 in trowwpe 2, 62, trow we nn 20, etc., 
trow we 26. 

Diphthongization of 0 before b does not occur in pohht 11, brohht 14, 
etc. 

Elision is not infrequent, hence such forms as tunnderrstanndenn 24, 
iekenn 19, bet 49, etc. 

Consonants: Initial p is regularly t after a word ending with d or /, 

te 6, tatt 9, tu 12, tar 19, te 53 59, tiss 77, etc. The k in blipelike 46, 

wirrkenn 12, purrhsekenn 34, may be due to Scandinavian influence, or 
is perhaps analogical. 

Orthography : 

Most of the distinctive characteristics of Orrin’s orthography have 
been dealt with at pp. 82-3. 


Notes 

iff. . . . Usually taken to mean that Wallterr was Orrm’s brother, his 
brother Christian, and his brother in religion in that both were 
canons of an Augustinian house. But Emerson suggests that blood- 
relationship is not necessarily indicated, and he compares Philemon 16, 
where Philemon is requested to receive Onesimus as brother “both 
in the flesh, and in the Lord”. 

4. witt ‘we two’. The dual pronouns, already growing obsolete in OE, 

do not survive in ME after the thirteenth century. The use of ba 
‘both’ in the same line may indicate that witt was already archaic, 
and Orrm was not certain that it would be understood. 
re^bellboc y ‘rule of an order’. No detailed rule had in fact been written 
by St. Augustine: on the rule followed by Augustinian canons see 
J. C. Dickinson, The Origin of the Austin Canons and their Introduction 
into England (London 1950). 

5. swa summ , ‘just as’, a common phrase in the Orrmulum , summ being 

OEN sum (OWN s'em'). 

Awwstin, ‘Augustine’. On this form of the name see VI/18. 

7. ball^he. Evidently the weak form of the adj., OE halga y with shortening 

before the consonant group. The strong form halig would give hali^ 
in this text. 

8 . Drihhtin. OE dryhten , but Orrm’s spelling indicates / in the ending of 

his form, and this is usually explained as due to the influence of ME 
allmihtin in which / is from OE am. almihtigne becoming almihtine. 
In IOE -ig normally becomes /, but the explanation remains un¬ 
convincing. 

14. unne birrp y ‘it behoves us two’, OE bjrriany an impersonal verb, and a 
favourite with Orrm. 

15 fT. . . . Orrm is here describing his method, first to give an English 
version of the gospel for the day, and then to comment on its signifi¬ 
cation. 

28. laweddy ‘unlearned’. Originally ‘lay, not in holy orders’, and from 
that, at a time when literacy was almost the monopoly of the clergy. 
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it developed the sense, ‘unlearned, untaught’. Both these senses 
became obsolete during the sixteenth century, but from the latter 
was developed the meaning ‘common, low, vulgar’, hence ‘ill-bred, 
ill-mannered*, so to ‘bad, evil, wicked’, and ultimately ‘lascivious, 
unchaste’, the only surviving meaning of the word. 

30. ferrs. fers is the regular development in OE and ME of the loan¬ 

word from L versus , later replaced by F vers, the source of modern 
verse. 

31. wel. Found in the Orrmulum side by side with well. Holthausen 
(13 Anglia-Beiblatt 16) has shown that the former is usual in both 
stressed and unstressed positions, and is used in independent posi¬ 
tions, whilst the latter is used when modifying an adj. or adv. 

annd allforrpi. ‘And because of this I was often compelled of necessity 
to include my own words among the words of the Gospel in order to 
fill out the metre*. 

33. . . . ‘And I entrust to you concerning this book what seems to me 
to be an important duty*. 

4off. . . . The editors take these lines as an indication that some of his 
contemporaries were jealous of Orrm, and suggest that the loss of 
part of the work may be due to them. But on the whole it is unlikely 
that the work, as envisaged by Orrm in his list of contents, was ever 
completed, though on the other hand it is certain that not all he 
wrote has survived; see N. R. Ker, 9 Med. JEv. 1-22. 

Idtenn, ‘think, judge’, uncommon meanings for OE la tan, but common 
enough for ON lata. 

42. skill , ‘reason, power of discrimination’, the usual sense in ME, but 
obsolete by the sixteenth century. The modern sense ‘cleverness, 
expertness’ seems to be found already in ME, but does not become 
frequent before the sixteenth century. 

48ff. . . . Despite Orrm’s plea that the copyist should copy his work 

exactly there is no evidence that any medieval scribe had the courage 
to attempt it. 

52. bocstaff. OE bocstaf ‘letter*, a common Gmc. word which still sur¬ 
vives in some languages, cf. G Buchstabe , but which was rare already 
in OE and in ME appears only here and in La3amon. 

5 8ff. ... I have done it (i.e. translated the gospel) because the salvation 
of all Christian people is dependent upon this alone, that they 
should follow properly the true teaching of the gospel . . .’ 

berrhless, ‘salvation’, found only in the Orrmulum, the first element 
being presumably connected with OE beorgan ‘to protect*. 

61. . . . For everything which there is on the earth which is necessary 
for Christian men to follow . . .’ 

69. att Godd , ‘from God’, a not unusual use of the preposition until almost 

the present day; cf. Coverdale, Judith x, 7, “They axed no question 

at her, but let her go”. Now replaced by of, from, except in the phrase 
at the handles') of. 

76. addledd , ‘earned, acquired*. A word found only in N writers in ME 
and now exclusively dialectal. 
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XVI. VICES AND VIRTUES 


Dialect'. Essex. 

Inflexions: 

Verbs: inf. cumen 8, setter, 42, habben 11, etc., but 2 Weak Class bolien 50, 
0 oilmen 60. y 

3pr. rewed 20, doled 29, 30, haued 44, 61, but bringp 9, hafd 5, 7, seid 
42, 64 

prpl. habbed n, weped iS, polied 17, 18, wonid 18, 19. 

ptp. iscapen 6, 9, 15. 

Pronouns: 3 pi. nom. hie 8, etc., hi 20; poss. here 55; obj. hem 12, 19. 
Some pronominal inflexions remain: def. art., nm. se 2, df. dare 6, 8. 
Reflexive, -seluen dpi. 33, 34. Possessive, df. dire 19. 

Nouns: The neuter pi. -u survives as e in wintre 5. 

Sounds : 

a/o is usually a, hand- 10, manne 5, mans 16, but wombe 42. 
a is regularly a , was 6, rf/iter 15, etc. 

is usually e , ***/? 9, 39, etc., but // appears in muchele 6, 19, 

muchel 50, and i in forgilte 4, michel 23, /fcy/jrg 40. 
a is indifferently a or 0 , hali 4, 4, j’zi'tf 5, ore 10, etc. ^ appears in 

loac 54, hoal 61. 

^ and <£ 2 are usually *, wrw 8, sade 13; arst 32, /ww* 35, etc., but 
<2 appears in sade 3, 22, laten 28, aure 11, 45, and e in sede 29, der 24, 
togedere 26. 

WS ea/Ang. a before /+cons. is ea in wealden 52, but otherwise a , 

8, alle 9, etc.; the mutation is * in welle 14. Before r-f-cons. ea 
appears in -eard 52, but a in harm 32, art 48; the mutation is e in 
eruename 51. Before h e appears in astrehte 3; the mutation is i in 
almihti 44. 

eo is e in heuene 46, but ie in ierde 47. we or- is wur- in unwurdede 31, but 
wer- in -were 10. The mutation is u in wurd 45, but ie in piemen 51. 
ea is regularly ea, eadiy 3, dead 59, etc. The mutation appears as e in 
unhersumnesse 18, 34, unhersum 30, onlepi 24, but as ie in aliesendnesse 20, 
aliesen 57, 63. 

eo is ie in dieuel 7, bien 23, etc., but e in rewhpe 10, etc. The mutation is 
ie in istriend 47, but e in destemesse 5. 

5 if 22, 59, 5 iuen 51, are from forms with front diphthongization. 
Diphthongization of 0 before h does not appear in besohten 2, noht 7, 23, 
poht 24. 

Consonants: Already in OE^ had been lost before d in sade 3, sade 13, 
sede 29, etc. OE hi remains in blauerd 10, 38, 53. Medial d has been 
lost in milce 4, etc. (cf. mildee 3, 10), and medial b added in rewhpe 
10. Medial -ng- has been unvoiced in strenepe 32, and initial^ has 
become / in tu 11, etc. 
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Orthography : 

sc is used to represent OE sc regularly, scule 11, iscapen 6, etc., and as a 
spelling for ss in iblesced 40. The final -d of Godd 30, etc., has been 
doubled in order to distinguish it from the adj .god. OE e is frequently 
represented by ie, hisiech 50, bieten 61, etc. 


Notes 


4 ^* * * ‘ -According to the apocryphal gospels Adam was imprisoned in 

hell for five thousand years, and only released at Christ's Harrowing 

of Hell after the Crucifixion (see J. A. MacCulloch, The Harrowing 
of Hell , Edinburgh 1930). 

5. wintre. The OE use of winter as a synonym for ‘year' remains in use 

until the sixteenth century. When found later it is chiefly poetical 

and rhetorical with reference to advanced age or to a lengthy period 
of hardship or misfortune. 

6. de, ‘who', referring back to Adam. The ordinary indeclinable relative 

of OE. 


9. he, i.e. the devil. 

10. handiwerc (OE hand-geweorc). The only example of the survival in 

current English of the OE unaccented prefix ge- is in handiwork 
whence handi-crafty handy . 

i6ff. . . According to medieval belief no salvation was possible for man 

after the fall of Adam until Christ had been crucified, since salvation 

is possible only through Christ. Hence the patriarchs and prophets 

must necessarily suffer in hell, and could only be released on the 
Harrowing of Hell by Christ. 

18. bopied to The usual construction in OE, but in ME to and after 

gradually cease to be used with bopien , and for becomes the usual 
construction. 


. alhuet ni5t 


4 2 


19. allhwat, ‘until’, cf. Ayenbitt, p. 52, “He uestep . 

27-8. Pin . . . laten , ‘Thy goodness cannot cease’. 

29. Oat ‘that which’, a common sense down to the sixteenth century, 

ct. A.V. Job xlii, 3, “Therefore haue I vttered that I vnderstood not”. 
iNow archaic or poetic and usually replaced by what. 

39-4°. pat purh . . . mankenn. Genesis xxii, 18. 

41. ■ . . Vulgate Psalm cxxxi, 11 (A.V. cxxxii, 11). 

setU. OE sell remains throughout the ME period in the general 
sense seat, and in the earlier part of the period is not uncommon 

1 j C L Se hlgh Seat ’ throne ’- B ^t in this sense it is gradually 

sense C Mi by ll ° F c /W ' fr °T j he thirteenth century, and the modern 
sense bench is first recorded for it in the sixteenth century. 

. . . rsalm u. 7. J 

VCd' ' ‘ h rr CVer bCCn W ‘ th Me > and eVef m ° re Will be’. 

45 ^ nc> 6 ’ “ • • • ^ Sunu, w*s xfre of him 

acenned, buton xlcere meder. peos acennednys, he we nu todarit 

wurOia6, wss of eorOlicere meder, buton atlcum eorOlicum fieder’\ 


43 
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But the author is not necessarily borrowing directly from ALlfric, 
since similar sentiments are found in other writers, e.g. in Alcuin. 
5 off. . . . Psalm ii, 8. 

5 3ff. . . . Vulgate Psalm xxxix, 6-8 (A.V. xl, 6-8), cf. Hebrews x, 5-10. 

6off. . . . Pbilippians ii, 8. 

63. . . . Vulgate Psalm lxxxiv, 11 (A.V. lxxxv, 10). 


XVII. ANCRENE RIWLE 


Dialect: South West Midland. 


Inflexions : 

Verbs: inf. stinken 19, siggen 39, etc., but 2 Weak Class peolien 16, wlatien 20, 
herien 41, etc. 

3pr. bringed 55, cumed 12, maked 9, etc. Some syncopated forms, isibO 
5 3, sent 27, etc. 

prpl. bited 23, maked 4, herened 18 , preised 3, but belied 46, and wreod 45, 
un wreod 45. 

Pronouns: Fern, beo 33, etc. 

3 pi. nom. beo 19, 20; poss. bore 19, 44; obj. bam 18, 20. 

Some pronominal inflexions survive, am. bine 3, 17. Def. art., am. 
pene 13, 16, 45. Reflexive, dpi. -suluen 46. 

Nouns: Grammatical gender occasionally survives, pet heaued 29, pet 
fulde 48, etc. Ping 40, retains the pi. without ending of the OE 
long-stem neuters. Some of the OE weak nouns retain a pi. in - en , 
ueren 11, tungen 44, earen 44, 50, 51, and some original strong nouns 
have gone over to the weak declension, deden 14, sustren 49, 59, 
talen 52, studen 57, ancren 50. 

Adjectives: A gpl. inflexion remains in alre- 2. 


Sounds : 

a/o is invariably 0 , londe 52, longe 31, mon 3, etc. 
a is e in pet 7, *//*r 13, etc., but a in bwat 15, was 34, latere 24, 27. 
j is regularly #, kunnes 1, vuele 1, sunne 7, etc. wuste 35, -sulf 3, etc., -suluen 
46, are from forms with_y in IOE. 

a is regularly 0, wo 33, louerd 43, etc. 52, is probably due to ear y 


shortening. 

a 1 and a 2 both appear as e, deden 14, weren 59; lesse <)>gtst 12, etc. laste 11 

is due to early shortening. 
swude 40 is from a IOE form with y. 

WS ea/Ang. a before /-f-cons. is 0 before lengthening groups, holde 43, 
olde 51, etc., but otherwise *, alle 52, etc., except for help 34. Before 
r-fcons. * appears in /w/ 10. After front c ea appears in cbeafle 
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eo * s eo 111 cbtorl 16, heorte 27, feor 50. weor- is wur - in iwurde 11. / appears 
before b in knihte 14. The mutation is u in wurse 2, etc., wurst 13, 
alrewurste 2, but eo in weorped 29, and / in /jv'M 53. peolien 16, peonne 
32, are from forms with non-WS back-mutation, 
is ** in heaued 29, firc/r 44, 47. Early shortening has taken place 

in paub 2, etc. The mutation appears as e in ileued 31, ibered 5 3, cbeping 
54- 

^ is normally *0, ^0/) 1, deofles 42, etc., but 0 in our 43, 50, 0* 43. The 
mutation is / in wried 19. 

Consonants: Initial/is often voiced, uikelares i, uorme i, etc., and initial 

appears as t in tu 10, 12, 15, tet 19, 39. Medial / has been lost in 

swuche 58, and final / in muche 12, 40. An inorganic final h appears in 

-*>eoluh 32, and a glide vowel has been developed before a back b in 
purub 36, 37, 43. 


19. 

34ff. 


Notes 

3-4. preised . . . ^0, ‘praise him to his face, and quickly enough make 
him out to be better than he is*. 

”* Let iwurde, ‘let be*. A not uncommon idiomatic use of iwurtien in 
ME. 

11-12. Ne . . . one , ‘You are not alone in this*. 

15. hwat. OE hwat ‘lo, behold*, used to introduce or call attention to a 
statement Rare in ME; but cf. Chaucer (C.T. I, 853-4), “He seyde 
hyn I shal bigynne the game,/What! welcome be the cut a goddes 

s tin ken, ‘to smell*; this transitive sense is not recorded in NED. 

' inoub . . . bote, ‘I tried hard enough, but that did not help me to 
enect any improvement here*. 

43. Solomon in Ecclesiastes x, 11. 

47 ‘ ^ : VirtU ?’ ? E <custom > usa g e ’ regularly developed the sense 
habit, quality , and by the seventeenth century had come to be used 

of general physique, ‘habit of body, bodily proportions, etc.’ The 

UUJ - fe ! OUt of use but was revived later by Scott, who regularly 

< n e , 11 WItb s ‘ nen,s > so that the meaning was then taken to be 
muscles, tendons . 

on J ukust - Apparently OE info ‘solitary’, which has been influenced by 
7 -’ lu glve . n , the ordmary comparative and superlative of words in 

y - lUKSSt . 

joined, united’, but this appears to be the latest text in which 
‘likened’ 6 ° f SUrvivCS ' h is P erha P s a mista ke for i-cuentd 

58 ' ^ dIe ’, malicious talk ’- OE ceafl ‘jaw’, modern jowl, though the 

obscure" PmCnt ” ° E f ° thc modern Engiish form is 


56 . 


57 
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XVII. ANCRENE WISSE 

Dialect : West Midland (of Hereford?). 

Inflexions', 

Verbs: inf. iwurden 64, halden 129, huden 108, but 2 Weak Class makie 
100, makien 108, win kin 63, lokin 74, pinin 118. 

3 pr. bringed 135, drabed 62, etc., but some syncopated forms, bit 
64, 67, leid 64, seid 111, 120. 
prpl. segged 116. 

prp. stinkinde 73, slepinde 75, etc. 
ptp. idoluen 113, deoluen 112. 

Pronouns: Fern, ha 101. 

3 pi. nom. ha 109, 114, 117; obj. ham 109. 

Some pronominal inflexions survive, am. bine 69. Def. art., df. per 
90, 128. 

Nouns: ehnen 80, 133, retains the weak pi in - en , and some original strong 
nouns have gone over to the weak declension, honden 80, 115, bonen 
89, cneon 90, wunden 107, 112, 119, limen 120, dropen 128, wepnen 132. 

Sounds : 

a jo is regularly 0 , but examples occur only before lengthening groups 
bond 77, stronge 79, etc. 

a is usually e , wes 66, hwet 74, etc., but a in bac 79, and ea in -steaf 
76,79,104. 

y is usually u , stucche 95, 1W01& 123, etc., but i in kimeo 86. wule 74, 
wult 75, are from forms with_y in IOE. 
a is regularly a , hali 79, jAz;/ hi, etc. 

^ is regularly e, were 61, 62, etc. leote 63, is usually explained as due 

to analogy with such verbs as beoren , etc. 
a 2 is regularly ea, ear 66, eauer 71, etc. 
y is regularly u, huden 108, luderliche 79, etc. 

WS ea/Ang. a before /-f-cons. is invariably a, bald 80, baldeliche 124, 
galle 123, etc. Before r-}-cons. ea appears in mearke 77, beard 93, but 
a in -ward 64, etc. 

eo is usually eo, heorte 62, heouene 81, etc., weor- is wur - in iwuroen 64. 
-seolf 64, etc. is from a form with non-WS fracture before J, 

3 eoue 125, heouen 102, cleoped 69, 118, 122, cleope 105, are from 
with nWS back-mutation, deoluen 112 is presumably a scribal 

error for doluen. . , 

ea is usually ea, deades 67, eadi 92, etc., but e before h mfleben 72, e nen 
80, 133, beh 80, 133, and a after OE sc and front c m schawde 127, 
schaw 134, cbaped 95. The mutation is e i:i edeliche 99. 
eo is usually eo,feond 63, beod 68, etc., but / appears before b m pib 107, 
and 0 before w infowr 91. The mutation is eo m deore 67, treowe 103, 

Diphthongization of 0 before b does not appear in bobte 96, pobt 109, 
inob 127. 
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Consonants: The OE back spirant g appears regularly as b y drabed 

62, fleben 72, drahen 130, etc. Final n is lost in a 95, 0 67, etc., / 68, etc., 

final / in muche 121, and medial / in swuccbe 108, swucb 122. Final d is 

unvoiced in ant 63, and a glide consonant has developed in nemp- 
nunge 77, nempne 105. 

Orthography : 

OE a is written aa 97, and Fr. e appears as ea in leattre 116. Medial // 

appears as sc in blesce 92, and OE front c is ccb in swuccbe 108 (cf. 
swucb 122). 


Notes 

62. unlust , evil desire , so NED because of the reading of the French 
translation, a son mal desir , and certainly the translator must have 
thus understood the word. But such a sense would occur only here, 
anc ^usual meaning of the word ‘disinclination to do something, 
slothfulness fits much better into the context. 

63. amainet , maimed, crippled', seems to give rather better sense than N 
amaset ‘bewildered’. 

ant fed . . . iwurden, ‘and begins as it were to close his eye and to let 
the devil do as he pleases’. 

65. crauant Presumably to be connected with crave, OE crafian. The -ant 

wou d be a Normaniaation of the prp., so that the original sense 
would be ‘craving (mercy)’. 

66_7 (hi’m y° d ear ^° rren t0 ' wh ° St °° d P revious ’y afar off (leaps) to 

69-Vulgate, Psalm xxi, 21 (A.V. xxii, 20). 

72. snakertnde, ‘approaching stealthily’, a word found apparently only in 
the Ancretie RJwle . 

75 - slepinde, i.e. sleepily, in a sleepy fashion. 

awe. Formally this could be the masc. of a ptp. of which the fern. 
amee is recorded by Godefroy as appearing in OF. But it is much 
more likely to be the conventional representation of a yawn. 

77. nempnunge . . . mud , ‘invoking the holy name’. 
mearke y ‘sign’, i.e. the crucifix. 

8 iff With the exception of Veni Creator, which is the opening of a 
ymn, these are phrases taken from various Psalms , the following 
being the Vulgate references in order: Lxix, 2; lxvii, 2; liii, 3: iii, 2 - 
xxiv, 1; cxxii, 1; cxx, 1. 

■; Th j Vent fr^tor Spiritus, which is tenth-century at latest, has 

aken deeper hold of the Western Church than any other medieval 
nymn. J 

87- ... Vulgate, Psalm xii, i (A.V. xiii, i). 

89. ledene, ‘language’. The word is OE laden ‘Latin’, but it was very 
early used in the more general sense, one which survived until the 

• 1V - "■ ">■ " h ‘ • • - “ uid ’ h ' 

96. bane. N spuse is the usual word in the context, but C bune ‘purchase’. 


82. 


8 
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a rare word, found, apart from the Ancrene Riwle , only in the Lambeth 
Homihes , gives good sense and probably represents the original, 
since other MSS. have bugging and the Latin version mercem. 

98. ant beo on . . . deorre y ‘and value the soul at a dearer price*. 

no. . . . Isaiah ii, 10. 

114. . . . Vulgate Psalm xxi, 17 (A.V. xxii, 16). 

118. purleden ‘pierced’, OE pyrlian y a formation from pyreT hole, aperture’, 
the latter remaining in modern English only as the second element of 
nostril. The verb survives, in a metathesized form, as the modern 
thnll y which retained its original literal sense until the sixteenth 
century; cf. Spenser, F.jg. IV, vii, 36, “in her wrath she thought 
them both haue thrild,/With that selfe arrow, which the Carle had 
kild”. The word is now used only in the metaphorical sense, ‘to 
affect with a sudden wave of emotion*. 

119. . . . Canticles ii, 14. 

123. ... In medieval bestiaries the dove has no gall, and so is always 
gentle and mild. 

125. . . . Lamentations iii, 65. 

132. dragse. If this be a scribal error, it is one for which it is difficult to 
account. Perhaps the / may be due to the following pu y the scribe 
first assuming it to have been an ordinary 2 pr., then realizing 
that it was an imperative but forgetting to erase the s which he had 
already written. If dragse be a genuine form, one might postulate a 
-sian suffix; cf. hreowsian beside hreowan (Wright, OE Grammar , 
sect. 659). 


XVIII. SEINTE MARHERETE 

Dialect: West Midland (of Hereford?). 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: inf. beore 51, forswolhe 20, stonden 49 ,forsweolhen 51, but 2 Weak 
Class crahien 19, blakien 21. 

3 pr. funded 51, wetted 51, etc., but halt 35. 

prpl. fleoted 33, wurched 35, habbed 41, etc., but heried 32, numeo 43; 
ear did 33, studegid 37, etc. 
prp. flihinde 34, glistinde 6, but beriende 63. 
ptp. ibeden 23. 

Pronouns: Fern, ha 3, etc., beo 3. 

3 pi. obj. ham 6, 43. 

Some pronominal inflexions survive. Def. art., df. per 25. 

Nouns: ware 29, retains the OE pi. form, whilst smecche 12 keeps t e 
distinctive ending of the gpl. (OE - a ). deor 42, ping 32 (cf. pinges 32), 
retain the pi. without ending of the long-stem neuters, ehnen , 
steoren 9, steorren 37, retain the pi. ending of the weak nouns, an 
some original strong nouns have gone over to the weak declension, 

beoden 4, cneon 25, honden 26, helen 57. 
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Sounds : 

a/o is regularly o , stonden 49, 7, monie 3, etc. 

* is usually /, wj* 1, 4, etc., but ea in weattres 41, tobearst 61. 

J 1 1 S Jg gularly Uy ~^ url 3 » 4 , etc. stude 16 is from a form with jr in 

£ is regularly <7, twa 8, 9, etc. 

** is usually *, 0wv 7, iwepnet 60, etc., but a* in fearlac 22, 41, rW* 5 5 
unmead licb 56. ; 

5* is regularly ea, beastes 35, neaure 39, etc. 

} is u in fur 11, itudet 24. 

W L W/ K n . 8 ' * bef ° rC / + cons - is normally *, wald 42, halt 35, *//, zo , 
etc., but e appears mforswelb 58; the mutation appears as ea in wealdest 
31, ajeallen 50. Before r+cons. a appears in tow art 5, swart 8, sc harp 

It "Z 6 1 V , 6 °’ bUt ea m """ l6 > 33 . and , in herd 7 , sperclede 

11, the mutation is «r in merkest 40, unmerret 62. Before h a appears in 

Merri, 34 k et u shmdtH 9 . »«" w* ffapedt 18. are from forms with 
Mercian back-mutation of 

" U r SU ; ally M > S .‘ eoren 9 . 25 , etc. wr- is swr- in ivterdt 48, but 

wear- m sweord 14, and wer- in -were 44. cleopede 27, header, 4, be ore 31 

as , in/T 4 r mS W back-mutation. The mutation appears 

ea is usually *7 heaued 10, i 4 /» 14, etc., but * appears in bred 2 -strem xc 

IZontLf Y £ °'" V*- 16 ’ etC ‘ ** 6 > *4. is die £«$ 

snortemng. The mutation is e in ber 46. 7 

M T beheolden 3, bito 21, etc., but » before A in flthwde 34 

The mutation is «o in 49 , etc., 30. J 34 ' 

rnn^ h0n P alt T° n . °/ ® b F fore b does not appear in pohte 24. 

Consonants . Initial / is occasionally voiced uoster- t and final 

unaccented d is frequently unvoiced, towart' 5, healent 63 etc OE 

back spirant ^ regularly appears as A, ehnen \ fuhe L t lake if 

///'’i8 W * Ja ^ ^ 8 ° n // aPP /f S 3S k m her t edtSt 45 - Initial P is / in 

ihhlt'S p’ 7 ?8, ? 3! ! tet 55 , etc., and final p has become / in 
while medial rr has been simplified in steoren 9. ’ 

Or/ bography : 


2 - 


3 


Notes 
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4. beoden. Ang, gebeodu , ‘prayers’. The modern sense of the word beads 
is due to the transference of meaning from the prayer itself to the 
objects, beads on a rosary, with which the various prayers were 
enumerated; cf. to tell one's beads , ‘to number one’s prayers’. 

6. ham gras . . . unselhde , ‘they were horrified because of it, those who saw 
that evil creature*. 

9. steareden , translating L splendebant . As Mack points out the use of the 

word in the sense ‘shine’ appears to have been peculiar to the WM 
dialects between the thirteenth and the fifteenth centuries. 
steappre , ‘more brilliant’, a sense of the word that survives until the 
end of the sixteenth century; cf. Skelton, 'Philip Sparowe , 1014, “Her 
eyen gray and stepe”. 

10. on f ‘of’, not infrequent in this sense in ME, due to a difference of 
idiom. But a similar use after the sixteenth century is probably due 
to confusion because of the reduction of both of and on to 0 in 
colloquial speech. 

12. Ant lahte ut. Omission of a pronominal subject before a verb is not 
unusual in this group of texts. 

13. hire , referring to tunge which was fern, in OE. 

15. leitede . . . leie, ‘glittered with fire’. 

16. schucke , ‘devil, fiend’, obsolete in StE since the thirteenth century, 
but surviving in some dialects, and a not uncommon element in 
place-names, e.g. Shuckburgh (Wa.), Shucknall (He.), etc. 

20. mid alle y ‘altogether, entirely’, a common phrase from the tenth to the 
fourteenth century. 

21. blakien, OE blacian ‘to grow pale’, a derivative of blac ‘white’ and 

related to bldcan ‘to bleach’. 

22. ant . . . offruht , ‘rendered helpless with fear’. 

25. j 'mat . . . eorde, ‘fell to her knees*. 

29. cwike , ‘living’, the original sense of the word, now obsolete except in 
such phrases as quickset hedge , the quick and the dead, etc. 

35-6. pe sunne . . . reste, ‘the sun continues on its course without any 

rest*. 

37. walked, in the now obsolete general sense ‘journey’; cf. Me id Margrete 
xlix, “Muchel ich habbe iwalken bi water ant bi londe”. 
lufte. R weolcne fits in better with the alliteration and no doubt repre¬ 
sents the original. B lufte may be due to the occurrence of that word 

in line 30. . . 

39-40. Pu steorest . . . merkest. Perhaps a reminiscence of Genesis 1, 9-10. 

42. Pe wurmes ant te wilde deor. Cf. Beowulf 1430, “wyrmas ond wildeor . 
Note that both words are used in their now obsolete general sense. 
OE wyrm ‘reptile, anything from a worm to a dragon’, survived m 
that sense until the modern period; cf. Milton, P.L. vii, 475 > „ 

once came forth whatever creeps the ground,/Insect or worme . 
Yet already in OE the word was used also in the restricted sense 
‘earthworm*. OE deor ‘wild animal’ had been particularized to its 
modern sense already in ME., and, by the close of the period, that 

had become its usual meaning. 
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0 pis wald. Emendation to world is tempting; but the Royal MS. 
reads on peos wilde waldes. 

45 * luuewende , loving, beloved*, a rare word found only in the Katherine 
Group. It is significant that the R scribe has substituted luuiende . 

45. kempe y champion , probably used here in the distinctively legal sense 
‘one who does battle for another in a judicial duel*. 

53. blesci, ‘make the sign of the Cross as a protection*. 

58. wornbe, ‘belly*. The modern sense of ‘womb*, found already in OE, 
did not oust the older and wider sense (which persists in the Scots 
wame) till the eighteenth century. 

58-9. A.b . . . wraderheale , ‘but (it was) to the glory of Christ and to his 
own confusion*. 

61.0 midhepes , ‘in the midst’, translating L per medium. As Mack points 

out, OE on middan biapes has evidently been weakened in meaning 

and can now be used as merely synonymous with OE on middan , a 

middan. The Saint’s emblem is a dragon, out of which she is often 
represented as emerging. 


XIX. A KENTISH HOMILY 

Dialect : Kentish. 


Inflexions : 

Verbs: inf .yeue 15, wene 85, etc., but siggen 37, and 2 Weak Class louie 50, 

serui 50, 57, targi 82. Note the retention of the dative inf. in to done 48 
to cumene 9 5. 

3 pr. leghep 85, spekep 1, etc., but occasional syncopated forms, yefp 
82, halt 94, sent 73, seytb 4 , etc. 

prpl. ofseruep 92, babbetb 22, etc., but bopied 64, hatiep 89, luuiep 89, 94. 
ptp. icomen 19, icume 20, 61, icorene 29. 

Pronouns: 3 pi. nom. hi 18, etc., / 57, hie 10; poss. here 15, etc.; obi. 
bem 10, etc. ' 

Some pronominal inflexions survive, am. bine 94, apl. his 22. Def. 
art., am. pan 9, 41, pane 84, 92. 

Nouns: wyntre 75 retains the distinctive ending of the neuter pi., and 
forms of the dpi* appear in hwiUm 66, dagbert 60. 

Sounds: 


aloh o before lengthening groups, fond 9, long' 33, etc., but otherwise a, 
yxim 9, man 82, etc. e appears in amenges 21. 

a is 9 m pet 2, bedde 7, hedden 20, efter- 27, etc., but a in was ) y pat ),ate 35 
etc., and ea in deai 23. J ^* 

y is e y berdenne 24, senne jz y etc. 
a is 0 , Lord 1, bolt 1, etc. 

* nd /n b °/ h apPe o r f *'*” 10 > fl es 43 i hepen 45 , neuer 5 5, etc. wmn 

shortening ^ 28 ’ 28> * S * 4h tachU 57, are due to earl y 

j is usually «, hire 5, htrde I2 , etc., but ie in ibierdt 42, and ee in wee 10. 
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VC S eajAng. a before /-f-cons. is o before lengthening groups in itold 
27 otherwise a , alle 32, halt 94, etc.; the mutation is e in elde 69, etc. 
Before r-J-cons. a appears in -yarde 6, etc., - ward 28, but e in -werde 7. 
Before h the mutation is / in almichti 1, etc. 

eo is regularly e , heuene 3, herte 93, etc. weor - is wor- in world 33, etc., but 
wer- in werkmen 5, etc. clepe 15, clepep 70, iclepede zo y etc., are from 
forms with nWS back-mutation. 

ea appears as ea in seaweth 2, heleaue 36, etc., but ia in gnat 3, diadlich 72, 

etc., ya 'myart 93, and t in beleue 57. The mutation is t in iherep 30, 
bileued 49, etc. 

eo appears as te in bit 10, biep 28, etc., as e in frend 25, ibe 45, etc., as u 
in furti 75, yu it,, yure 59, and as w i nyw 59. 

Consonants: Initial f is voiced in uerste 28, velaghes 22. Metathesis of 
Id to dl appears in wordl 35, wordle 43, 50. OE hw appears as w in 
warwe 70, 71, 74, wat 26, werefore 45. Medial/</ has been assimilated 
in hedde 7, hedden 20, etc.; medial bb has been simplified in habep 67, 
a glide consonant developed in alper 74, and already in OE g had 
been lost before d in seden 36. Final n has been lost in / 39, medial n 
in heueriche 64, 92, and medial / in swiche 70. 

Orthography. 

Initial h is occasionally omitted, is 35, ise 53, etc., and frequently 
wrongly added, bure 1, hie 13, etc. w is represented by u initially in 
uilleth 2, and after j- in ansuerede 25, ansuerden 54. OE front g isj' 
in yef z,yeue 13, etc., and back spirant £ is represented by gh, daghen 60, 
moregben 5, etc. OE sc is regularly s y seaweth 2, sal 13 , fles 43, etc., 
and the voiceless spirant, back or front, is represented by cb, 
purch 36, tachte 57, richt 13, etc. Front c is spelled c in hie 13, etc., 
and double front c by chch in gruchchede 21, while back c is repre¬ 
sented by ck in betocknep 30, etc., and nc by ngk in forpingketh 26. 
th appears in uilleth 2, seyth 4, etc., and OE ss appears as sc in blisce 50, 
etc. e, 0 are written ee y 00 in iheerd 56, wee 10, good- 4, noon 26, 
boot 91, etc., and / is ij in hij 55, ii is uu in uut 5, and short a is aa in 
naam 43. 


Notes 

1. godespelle of teday. Matthew xx, 1, as indicated by the Latin rubric. 

2-3. pet . . . pet. Similar repetition of pet is characteristic of the English 
translator, and may be due to the influence of Fr. ke ... ke. 

4. goodman, ‘head of the household*, the earliest recorded example of the 
word in this particular sense. 

6. winyarde y OE wingeard y the usual word in ME until the beginning cf 
the fifteenth century. During the fourteenth century vineyard begins 
to take its place, and becomes invariable during the following 
century. 

for . . . forewerde. Fr. au couenant dun denier , ‘at the agreement of a penny 
each*. 
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8. ayen ‘towards, drawing near*, a sense of this word which is rare in ME, 
but is not infrequent for against. 

14. hit wes, Fr. quant uint au seir. As Hall points out the MS. hi wel is 
obviously to be emended to hit wes. A scribe has omitted the final -/ 
of hit and misread a long j- as /. 

sergant\ ‘servant*, the original sense of the word, ultimately from L. 

servientem. By the thirteenth century the word had come to mean 

ordinary soldier’, and also ‘tenant by military service under the rank 

of knight’, especially one of this class attending on a knight in the 

field. The modern military sense of the word does not appear until 

the sixteenth century, and may originally have indicated a higher 
rank than now. & 

15-16. agyn . . . ferste, ‘begin with those who came last, and go thence in 
order to the first’. 

19. po . . . icomen, ‘those who had come during the morning’. 

22. velaghes , ‘equals, co-workers’, the original sense of the word, but 

already by the fourteenth century it had come to be used in a depre¬ 
ciatory sense. r 

26. Wat . . . /wil , ‘What displeases you in that I do my pleasure?’ 

3 3 - tides, ‘hours’, a not uncommon sense of the word in ME, but obsolete 
since the fifteenth century. Fr. les diuerses ores del ior. 

33-4. Bit pe morghen, ‘during the morning’. Ft. par matin. 

37 - pet . . . siggen, ‘to whom they had the duty of announcing it’. Fr. a to? 

cels a qui il auoient a dire. '■ 

38- 9 . po . . . Was, ‘whom he sent in the days of Moses’. 

41- to him helden, ‘inclined to him’. Fr. a lui se tindrent. 

43 - a last of pis wordle , ‘towards the end of the world’. Fr. uer la fin del 

siecle. J 

44 - seauede, Fr. se demustra. As Hall suggests, him has probably been 

omitted before me. 7 

45- 6. pet .. . igo , ‘during all the time that was past’. Fr. qui par le tens 

qut est ore trepasse. * * 

48. Ac perejore, ‘but because of this’. Fr. Mes par ceo. 

49. po pet , ‘because’. Fr. car. 

s ”88" ,! th « -*• «**« 

52. penche seem . Confusion of pencan and pyncan is not unusual in ME 
aresunede, ‘questioned, called to account’, a bye-form of arraign, 
yi* a se *de ure Lord. Fr. dist seil nostre sire. * 

60. be pa daghen , ‘during the course of the day’. 

7 ’ d deT S siHi e rdkS ' <0f thC different a 8 es of thc world’. Fr. del diuers tens 

68 dtie, plat f d ( Fr ‘ m,st )> a sense of the word obsolete except in 
dialect since the seventeenth century. ^ 

” aU su .8gf st s that the translator has misread the ia 
already of his original as / a ‘there is’. 

71-2. wanne . . . senne. Not in the French. 

72. be swopet, ‘since, because’, hardly ‘provided that’ as Hall. 
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80. A.lso . . . ase y ‘as much . . . as\ 

81. I\ocht . . . yefp . As it stands the English hardly makes sense, but the 
Fr. shows the meaning intended, Neporquant ceste grant bunte damle- 
deu quil il done as ons come as autres. 

84-5. for . . . wrench. A popular proverbial saying of the period. 

91. and , ‘if’, a not uncommon sense of the word from the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth century; cf. Shakespeare, Com. Errors I, ii, 94, “And 
you will not, sir, lie take my heeles , \ 

92-4. Cf. 1 Corinthians ii, 9. 

94. bait , ‘keeps in reserve’, so Hall, Fr. promet et estore . 

XX. A LUUE-RON 

Dialect : South-West or South West Midlands. 

Inflexions : 

Verb: inf. Indifferently -e or - en y ileorne 3, abyde 41, weren 30, heren 75, 
etc. wunye 144 retains ending of 2 Weak Class. 

3 pr. Usually -ep, helep 156, wenep 24, etc., but many syncopated 
forms, g/yt 32, bit 1, isihp 140, etc. 
prpl. liggep i^falewip 16. 
prp. hwilynde 33 (r.w. bihynde). 

ptp. iglyden 71, iwryten 210, icoren 155, etc., but if unde 5 5 (r.w. a lunde ), 
160. 

Pronouns: Fern, heo 3, 135. 

3 pi. nom. heo 71, 133, hi 15, 76, 77; poss. heore 78, 180; obj. heom 
73 > 74 . 

Some pronominal inflexions survive, e.g. am. hine 137, 183, hyne 167. 
Def. art., am. pene 124, 152, pan 199. Indef. art. am. enne 30, 88; 
gm. enes 159. 

Nouns: seorewen 19 has the w'eak pi. in -en. 

Sounds: 

a jo is usually 0 , con 8, mon 47, etc., but hwan 3, pane 151, pan 199. 
a is indifferently a or e , was 36, sad 50 (r.w. gled), hwat 63, etc., but wes 
35, glede 92, etc. 

y is u in wurche 2, muchel 42, 200, suche 111, vuele 189, but i in ylde 96 
(r.w. wilde ), Drihte 140, 88, etc. nu/e 7, 8, are from IOE 

forms inj'. 

a is usually 0, gop 34, r/0/7 116, etc. 

a* 1 and a? appear as e y were 5, dret 59; teche 8, //?// 22, etc., but bitauht 
145, shows early shortening. 
y is u in lutle 22, brudpinge 207. 

WS ea/Ang. a before /+cons. is 0 before lengthening groups, bibo/de 
9, bo/de 13, etc., but otherwise a, alle 5, halt 102, etc. Before r-{-cons, 
f appears in berne 5, mereuh 44, ^r/ 168, but ^ in scharpe 69, -ward 
21, 45; the mutation is f in werne 7. Before h a appears in waxep 61; 
the mutation is / in myhte 3, 9, etc. mayht 31, is probably a scribal 

error. 
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eo usually remains, ileorne j, eorpe 84, etc., but is 0 in yorne 1, e in smerte 

'w/c l ‘ * 3e ^ ore ^ ln knjhte 144. icleoped 162, is from a form with 
_ nWS back mutation in OE. The mutation is u in worse 192. 
ea is regu arly e, les 12, dep 23, etc. The mutation appears as e in beren 75. 
eo is usually 6, heap 14, neode 107, etc., but e in lefmon 4, reupe 75, 

eu 118. The mutation is eo in treowe 5 5, etc., but e in dere- 163. 
Consonants: Initial / is often voiced, vouh 28, vikel 12, etc. Medial / 
is lost in wordes 70, medial / and 0^ in suche 111, and initial h in ylde 96. 
hinal -n is lost in Dryhte 136, etc., and medial fm assimilated in 
wymmor, 6. Note the distinctively WS retention of h in isibp 140. 

Orthography : 

OE u is represented by 0 in -ran 2, and by v in hw 62, 76. In wrp 86, 

» is used as a spelling for wu, and in lost 93 short u is represented 

by 0 th appears in hauetb 210, and ph is used as a spelling for / in 
stephne 203. r b j 


lvotes 




2. luue row, song of love . The compound is found elsewhere only in the 

pi. in The Life of St. Katherine’ (see p. xi above), translating L. amatoria 

carmina, but the sense ‘song, cry’ is not unusual for rune in the 
fourteenth century. 

Th a «n hyme ° f ~ r °" : Ti ‘ S curious > and if anything more than an 
assonance were intended we must presume that in the one case the 

second element of a compound has been shortened from ii and ob- 
scured and in the other o has been obscured. 

. freoy noble the usual sense in ME, rather than the modern ‘free’. The 

virgin addressed is obviously a nun, who in the ME period would 
almost certainly be of gentle birth. F 

? E ' 6 ^V Urvives in ME in its various senses, but by the end 
of the thirteenth century has become obsolete in England and remains 

until revived by sixteenth-century antiquaries. In Scotland 

tkh SenSC ‘P; rs ° n h , oldin g land * the king and ranking 

with an earl s son, chief of a clan’, it remains in use until the nine- 

thane ofRo U ss”. Shakes P ear e, Macbeth I, ii, 46, “The worthy 

liu y Uttrall y ‘with life, Uvehness’, hence ‘quicUy with 
speed . For the meaning cf. modern look alive ‘be quick’. The word 

rvives in English until the seventeenth century, but after that ; s 
apparently found only in Scots. 

• . .‘When he has the greatest expectation of life’. 

28. voub negray. For this phrase see note to XIII/116 

29 ‘ mental offhe ‘, h ° Wevet Sw ! ft he J ma y be ’; P‘ * here the OE mstru- 

th definite article used adverbially. 

33 - « • • ^This world is full of ups and downs’. 

49 - • • • ‘Man’s love lasts only a short time’. 

8* 
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50. sad , sated, tired’; the modern sense does not appear before the end of 
the fourteenth century. 

5 °~ 2 - sa d : gled. Read sad : glad or sed : gled. 

5 3 * a lunde. Carleton Brown takes this as for on londe , but in that case the 
sense is difficult and the rhyme bad. It is more probably for on 
lunde (ON lundr) ‘in the grove’, i.e. in the forest, away. The ON word 
is a common place-name element, e.g. hound (Nt.), Lund (ERY), 
Swanland (ERY), etc. This gives the required rhyme, but the sense 
is still difficult. Moreover, the word does not seem to be otherwise 
known in ME except as a place-name element, and it could, perhaps, 
be taken as one here; cf. XXX/17, “Bituene Lyncolne and Lynde- 
seye, Norhamptoun and Lounde”. Stratmann-Bradley cites Lunde 
as a ME form of London , and this would give excellent sense and 
rhyme. Unfortunately, one of their two examples is certainly, 
and the other probably, for a Lound/Lund. 

57. weole, ‘wealth, riches, possessions’; the original concrete sense of the 
word has been obsolete since the seventeenth century. 

67. Ideyne. MS Dideyne due to a misdivision of and Ideyne. Amadas and 
Idoine are hero and heroine of an extant French romance. They 
are frequently referred to in ME as outstanding examples of faithful 
lovers. 

69. meyne. Formally it might be from OE magen ‘strength’, or OF meyne 
‘retinue’. Carleton Brown takes it as the former. But the adj. is 
found in OE and in ME in the sense ‘eager, impetuous, violent’ used 
of warriors, and this would fit ‘retinue’ better than ‘strength’. 

72. cleo. Carleton Brown and NED derive from OE clij , cleofu , and 
translate ‘as the sheaf is from the hillside’. For the unusual form 
NED compares Clee Hills and Cleobury Mortimer in Shropshire. 
But Ekwall derives these from OE clag ‘clay’, and cleo would certainly 
be a surprising development from OE clif, cleofu. Kemp Malone 
(2 ELH 60) takes the word to be from OE cleo ‘hook’, with reference 
to an agricultural implement. This would give good sense, ‘as the 
sheaf is (cut) by the reaping hook’, and a satisfactory form. But it is 
doubtful whether the word can bear this particular sense. It is a 
variant of OE clea , clawe , and should presumably mean ‘a claw-hook 
rather than a reaping hook—a different sort of implement. None of 
the examples of the word seems to give the kind of sense required. 

73. also, ‘as if’, a rare meaning of the word found only in ME. 

80. . . . ‘Foolish is anyone who trusts in it’. 

90. Cbilde. ‘youth of noble birth’. In OE the word appears to have 
been used as a kind of title, and in the thirteenth and fourteent 
centuries is not infrequently applied to a young noble awaiting 
knighthood, especially in romances. From these it appears to have 
been taken over by the ballads and used as a title, this use 
been borrowed from them by modern poets in such names as C / e 

Harold , Childe Roland. . , , 

94. wilde. Carleton Brown takes this as for filde , ‘filled with wisdom , 
with voicing of initial f (not infrequent in this text), and representa 
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tion of the v by w (a spelling not otherwise recorded in this text). 
£ lves g 00 ^ sense, but the spelling is eccentric. Menner (55 
244) takes the word as OE wield ‘powerful, mighty’, occurring 
rarely elsewhere in ME. Again this would give excellent sense 
but a distinctively WS form would be surprising in this text. 

99. to His honde , ‘in His power’. 

102. of Hym he halt , ‘is His vassal’, apparently a translation of the Latin 
legal formula X tenet de Y. 

105. ne byt He wip p e , ‘He does not ask with you’, i.e. ‘He demands no 
dowry with you’. But the convent generally did. 

106. rencyan. Some kind of particularly fine cloth, but exactly what is not 
known. 

hi. wede ‘clothing, dress’; after the seventeenth century, apart from 

the phrase widow's weeds , the word is found in this sense only dialect- 
ally and in verse. 

112. king ne kayser. A common alliterative phrase already in OE; cf. 

Seafarer 82, “cyningas ne caseras”. Here the second word has been 
replaced by the cognate ON keisari. 

bolde ‘building’, here presumably ‘temple’. The word has been 
obsolete since the fourteenth century, but is frequent enough in 
place-names, e.g. Bold, Bolton, Newbold, Wychbold etc 
121. mote , ‘hill eminence’, as in Liddel Moat (Cu.). It appears to be the 
same word as modern ‘moat’, and may have developed the sense 

dike^* ?10at a feady ln AN ’ For similar changes in meaning cf. dam, 
in gode weye, ‘in a favourable position’. 

sley. MS-ffofy, is taken by Carleton Brown as OE sczlig ‘happy 

blessed which gives good sense but an improbable rhyme, while 

the representation of OE a by eo would be eccentric. More probably 

the word intended is sley (ON slagr) ‘skilful, dexterous’. This would 

give a fair rhyme, though not perhaps quite so satisfactory a mean- 
mg. 

146 llii < As , Kem P Malone (2 ELH 60) points out this is rather OE pall/ 

l au’ P u Urp 6 Cl ° th ’ than AF P el1 <fur ’- In m °d«n pal! the OE 
ord has been particularized in meaning, but the original sense 

Ca 77 ulvT ^Th end K° f thC i S j xteenth centu ry; cf. Spenser, Ship. 
July 173, They bene yclad in purple and pall”. r 

15 J. y mston , a variant of vmstone. For similar loss of initial 5- cf. modern 

> “i/Jl?" S “ h “ (D ' ) ' <So ->- 

154 - vnder heouene grunde, ‘beneath the lowest part of heaven’ 

'h. \ « “"‘f away the prize from all other things', i.e. excels. 

7 vertu PrnK W t> u t tWs S ? nSe of the word is not recorded by NED. 
vertu. Probably here in the sense, ‘occult efficacy or power as in the 

prevention or cure of disease, etc.’, a quality wW c h the Middle Ages 

I7Z leZT l attr ; bUt , ed t0 Various of precious stones. 8 

7 founH I f ?u m L akc ‘ ona c ( from Gk - Muir) ‘cock-stone’, said to be 
round in the gizzard of a cock. ’ DC 


135 

M3 
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181. ... ‘It is set in heavenly gold’. 
i 8 s. dost in pine rede, ‘ask, desire*. 

194. open. See note to III/'21. 

196. bute bok, ‘without book’, i.e. by heart. 

200. stonde muchel stel, ‘be very useful*, a common idiom from the thir¬ 
teenth to the fifteenth century; cf. Owl and Nightingale 1631, “Ah pu 

neuer mon to gode/Lyues ne depes stal ne stode**, and see also 
modern stand in good stead. 


XXI. IACOB AND IOSEP 

Dialect: South West Midland. 

Inflexions: 

Verbs: inf. Indifferently -e or - en, comen 8, tellen 3, sitte 8, drinke 17, 
etc. 

3 pr. bringep 97, wepep 57, punchep 31, 35, but nap 49. 
prpl. wringep 91, vallep 44, turnep 86, etc. 
ptp. ifunde 90, icome 47, etc. 

Pronouns: 3 pi. nom. bi 14, etc., pei 15; poss. here 27, etc.; obj. hem 6, 
etc., -em 37. 

Note also definite article, am. pene 94. 

Nouns: ping 39, retains the OE long-stem neuter pi. without ending, 
but cf. wordes 1. mowen 26, assen 31, etc., honden 60, 91, brepren 43, 
etc., aldren 13, children 64, have the weak pi. ending in -en (OE -an), 
whether historically correct or due to analogy. 

Sounds: 

a/o is regularly 0 before lengthening groups, song 3, wombe 7, lond 22, 
etc. Otherwise a and 0 forms appear side by side, grame 3, name 4, 
gome 23, tome 24, etc. 

a is regularly a, after 2, was 4, etc. quod 47, is due to the rounding 
influence of w. 

y is normally u, gurdel 7, hul 19, etc., but e in meri 5, begge 31, and i in 
king 40 (r.w. ping), etc., kisse 58 (r.w. blisse). sullen 48, dude 69, are 
from IOE forms with y. 

a is regularly 0 , gon 6, bom 42, etc. 

d l and d 2 both appear as e, per 8, slepe 12; bileuen 10, euere 33, etc. 
par 25, 33, pare 28, are due to early shortening. 

y is regularly u, lutel 11, vnirude 20, etc. 

WS eaj Ang. a before /-f-cons. is 0 before lengthening groups, old 49, 
otherwise a, halle 40, vallep 44, etc.; the mutation is a in aldren 13, 
halde 60. Before r-J-cons. a is regular, harpe 29, etc.; the mutation is a 
in awaried 96. Before b a appears in saw$ 92; the mutation is / in 
mitten 17, ni^t 21, 61. 

eo is e in ferrene 35, but i before ht in kni^t- 36. weor- is wor- in world 19, 
worpep 83, worpe 96, but wer- in swerdes 77. seppe 12, 66, is from a 
form with nW'S back-mutation. 
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ea is e> ded 42, betted 95 (r.w. biweued ), etc. The mutation is e in there i, 
seme G~j, etc., but v in vcchen 7. 

eo is e , leuere 6, /<?/* 9, etc. The mutation is e in pefpe 82. 

gtstni 34, 3//" 82, come from OE forms with front diphthongization, 
whilst the 0 in twolf 76 is probably due to the rounding influence of w . 

Consonants: Initial f is voiced in vallep 44, vingres 60. OE bw appears 

as tv in wat 46, 52, wife 60, wete 67. Initial p is t in tis 20, and b has 

been lost in -em 37. The -d of quod 47 is analogical. Medial tv and / 

have been lost in such 12, etc., final l in muebe 23, etc., and final n in 
seppe 1 2, 66. 

Orthography : 

OE is regularly written ss, ssal 36, ssok 95, etc. Front <r is represented 
by c in tiellie 3, and front g by g in gistni 34. 


10. 


13 


Notes 

1. »W/?. 0 forms of the present of this verb are not uncommon in ME, 

presumably having developed in unaccented positions from OE 

rvylle, ME rvulle. They survive until the seventeenth century; cf. 

Shakespeare, Hamlet V, i, 299, “Woo’t drink up eisil, eat a crocodile ,, J 

but in modern English are found only in the negative won't (wol not) 

6. to penale. OE to pam ealop , ME to pen ale , with misdivision of syllable 

as in modern English nickname', apron, adder , umpire, etc., show the 
reverse process. 

7-8. wombe : longe. Presumably the author intended nothing more than an 
assonance here. In any case he was obviously not a skilled versifier, 
as is shown by the number of poor rhymes in these comparatively 
short extracts. See lines 33-4, 47-8, 59-60, 86-7, etc. 

spo SS WC abandon thls wa ? life 11 wil1 prove a dangerous 

dawe. OE dag sg., dagas pi., regularly give ME dai sg., dawes pi., but 
analogical dates came early into use. Here we have apparently a 
regular development of the dpi. dagum. 

. . . With this cf. OE Andreas , 1532#. 

18. rtuedy ‘in great numbers*, a word found occasionally in ME, and an 

irregular formation from rive, an obsolete form of rife. 

32. tu-brugge, ‘drawbridge*, found elsewhere apparently only in Robert of 

Gloucester. The first element is presumably connected with OE 
teon, togian ‘to draw*. 

3 5- freboren. For this word NED gives only ‘of free birth, born free’ 
but the sense here seems rather ‘of noble birth’; cf.freo (XX 16 ) 

zho iJoE U$Ual f ° rm ° f thC namC in ME ’ and found occa s>onally 

situ a-kne, ‘to be in a kneeling posture’, a common idiom from the 
dialect 10 ^ 3eVenteenth ccnturies > but after that surviving only iu 

48. let .. . corn , ‘cause corn to be sold to us’. 


17 


40 


45 
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5°. for muchel one nede , for a great need'. For the position of the article 
Napier compares many {such) a need. 

51. such . . . gome , such was his pleasure', or perhaps ‘as if it were in 
sport . 

61. pi Ike, i.e. pe tike the same'. OE ilea ‘same’, now obsolete except in 
the Scots phrase of that ilk used chiefly in the names of landed 
families, e.g. Guthrie of that ilk ‘Guthrie of Guthrie', etc. 

67. rede wete. Modern wheat can be roughly divided into white and red, 
i.e. with the grain covered by white or red chaff. Unless the adjective 
here is to be taken as purely conventional it would suggest that the 
ordinary medieval wheat was of the second kind. 

70. Pharaones pe king. For this idiom see note to II/78. 

71. pones , i.e. pe ones , ‘the sack of one of them’. 

79-81 rhyme together, but the sense is apparently complete. 

85. of Faraones lond pe king. In ME two genitives in apposition are 
usually separated by the governing substantive; cf. Chaucer, Book 
of the Duchess 282, “The kynges metynge Pharao", ‘the dream of 
King Pharaoh'. 


XXII. CURSOR MUNDI 


Dialect : Northern. 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: inf. here 1, rede 25, etc., but red 2, tell 12. 

3 pr. heres 38, werrais 32, corns 37, draghus 28, etc. 
prpl. lesis 6. 

Pronouns: 3 pi. nom. pai 16; poss. per 6; obj. pam 26. 

Sounds : 

a/o is invariably a, man 1, many 6, hand 7, etc. 

a is a , pat 7, was 9, etc. 

e is raised to / before tig in Ingland 8, Inglis 24. 

y is invariably kynd 36 (r.w . fynd) alkyn 35, etc. 

a is a in lath 29, wrath 30, na 16, but 0 in non 10, so 9. 

a 1 and a 2 both appear as e , red 2, pere 6; leth 31, etc. 

WS ea/Ang. a before /-f-cons. is a in bald 7, als 13. Before h a appears 
in faght 15. 

eo is e \nyhernes 1, hern 7, etc., but i before ht in knythes 11; the mutation 
appears as e in wers 38, vers zS. 

ea is e in nere 28. The mutation is ein here 1, etc. 

eo is e in fel 1 1, lesis 6, tre 34, but ei in leif 17. 

Consonants: OE hw is the spirant -f- w , represented by qu , in quam 10, 
quat 34. Final f is lost in 0, % etc., and final p appears as t in wit 16, 
wyt 30. Final -sc appears as s in Inglis 24, Frankys 24, and initial w is 
represented by v in vers 38. tike , 9 like 10, show the northern prefer¬ 
ence for back c. 
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Orthography. 

OE/OF / is represented by ij in lijf 6, strijf 5, u by 0 in t ho sand 6, rotide 1 43 
OE eo by ei in leif 17, and Fr. 0 by ou in foul 28. OE front g is repre¬ 
sented by yh in yhernes 1, and back spirant g by gh in draghus 28. 
OE ht is represented by ght in right zy/faght 15, saght 16, but by th in 
knythes 11. th appears in lath 29, thynges 26, etc. 

Notes 

2ff. . . . Lists of heroes of romance, such this, are not infrequent in ME 
literature, but this is one of the most comprehensive. On the various 
themes and heroes mentioned see A. B. Taylor, An Introduction to 
Medieval Romance (London 1930), and J. E. Wells, A Manual of the 
Writings in Middle English 1050-1400 (New Haven, Conn.,-1916). 

romans., Originally ‘the vernacular language of France as opposed to 
Latin ; then the word was applied, as here, to tales in verse describing 
the adventures of some hero of chivalry, because they were originally 
written in that vernacular. The modern meaning of the w’ord does 
not appear before the seventeenth century. 

3. Alisaundur. The Alexander legend, derived in the main from the 
pseudo-Callisthenes, was one of the most popular themes of medieval 
romance. Among the ME writings on the subject are King Alisaunder 
in short couplets, and fragments of three alliterative poems. 

3. . . . The siege of Troy was another favourite subject of medieval 
romance, the details as a rule being ultimately derived from the 
apocryphal accounts of Dares Phrygius and Dictys Cretensis. 

7. B/t/Z. According to the legend popularized by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
Brutus, grandson of Aeneas, was expelled from Rome, and thereupon 
sailed westwards with his companions. He landed In this country, 
then called Albion, found it inhabited by giants whom he killed, 
and settled the land which henceforth was called Britain after him! 
bince many of the later chronicles began with this legendary conquest 
by Brutus, Brut became a common term for a chronicle. 

10. . . . ‘Incomparable during his lifetime*. 

name Gawain y several 

times used in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. In all probability 
Gawain was originally the hero of an independent cycle, but was 
early attracted into the Arthurian legend and in England became 
the most popular of all Arthur’s knights. 

Cai Better known under the spelling Kay. One of the most important 
ot Arthur s knights in early French romance and Welsh tradition, 
late de £ e £ erat * on ^is character appearing only in comparatively 

15 • • • - , A reference to the romances of the Charlemagne cycle, and to 
Roland, the most famous of his paladins. 

17- • • • Tristram and Iseult were early famous in French romance but 
^P p ^? r . ln English, before Malory, only in the early fourteenth-century 
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19. loneck. \ onec, the hero of one of the lais of Marie de France, not 
r apparently found among the surviving English romances. 

Ysambrase. Isumbras, the hero of a popular medieval romance exempli¬ 
fying the virtue of patience. 

20. . . . On Amadas and Idoine see note to XX/67. 

21. serekin , of various kinds’, a rare compound in ME, as is shown by the 
fact that other MSS. avoid it and use instead monyjdiuersjdyuers. 

24. Inglis , English . The change of final or unaccented sc to s is charac¬ 
teristic of the northern dialects. An example of the change survives 
in the personal name Inglis , which was originally the Scots or 

northern English form of the surname found as English in the 
south. 

30. buxsumnes, ‘obedience’. Derived from OE bugan ‘to bend’, hence the 

original meaning of the word is ‘pliancy’ which passes into the above 

sense by the twelfth century. Later it develops the sense ‘well- 

favoured’ and so by the sixteenth century the modern meaning 
‘plump, healthy’. 


XXIII. LYRICAL POETRY 


Dialect'. Northern. 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: inf. blau 1, blaw 4. 3 pr. lies 3. 

Pronouns: 3 pi. obj. tbaim 4. 

Sounds: 

a is a in was 4. 

a remains as a in haly 2, law 3, blau 1, blaw 4. 
ea is e in dede 3. 

Consonants: OE hw is the spirant -f w f represented by qw in qwa 1. 
Unaccented OE sc appears as / in sal 1. 

Orthography : 

th is used in thir 1, tbi 2. 


Notes 

For an account of the fourteenth-century law-suit during the course of 
which this stanza was adduced as evidence, see R. M. Wilson, Early 
Middle English Literature (London 1939), pp. 2-jzff. 

1. thir, ‘these’. This demonstrative pronoun, of obscure origin, is found 

only in Scots and northern English dialects from the thirteenth 
century onwards. 

2. Haly Rod. Holy Cross Day, September 14. 
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XXIV. LYRICAL POETRY 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: 3 pr. springp 4, Ihoup 7, growep 3, blowep 3, bletep 6, stertep 8, 
uertep 8. 
ptp. icumen 1. 

5 ounds : 

tf/0 is 0 in lomb 6. 

# is a in after 6, 7. 
y is e in stertep 8, but u in murie 9. 
a 1 is e , W 3, 3. 

a? is a in nauer 12, probably due to early shortening. 

WS ea/Ang. a before /-(-cons, is a in calue 7. 
eo appears as a in awe 6. 

Consonants: OE hi remains, represented by //?, in Ihude 2, Ihoup 7. 
Initial /is voiced in uertep 8. 

Orthography : 

o' is used as a spelling for aw in wde 4. 

Notes 

This, probably the best known of all early ME lyrics, is preserved in 
a commonplace book formerly belonging to Reading Abbey. Below 
the English words the same scribe has added an alternative religious text 
in Latin. The most reasonable suggestion as to the relationship between 
English words, Latin words, and music, is that we have here a learned 
adaptation of a popular lyric by some composer, the Latin text, which 
does not fit the tune too well, being the result of an unskilful attempt to 
convert the lyric to religious uses, while the careful instructions for the 
singing of the song which are found in the MS. suggest that it was of 
an unusual type for the time. Frequently printed, most recently by M. F. 
Bukofzer (Univ. of California Press 1944), who dates the music at c. 1310, 
though the song is usually dated at c. 1225. 

3. blowep . OE bldwan , ‘burst into flower, blossom*. Since the sixteenth 
century a distinctively poetic word; cf. Tennyson, Daisy 16, “Here 
and there ... A milky-belPd amaryllis blew”. 


XXV. LYRICAL POETRY 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: 3 pr. neched 3. 

Sounds : 

a l° is 0 before lengthening groups, song 2, strong 4, etc. 
a is a in fast 7. 
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J is / in mine i, michel 6. 

^ is a in Hast i, blast 3, presumably due to early shortening. 

The mutation of ea before b is ; in nicbt 5. 
ea is e in necbed 3. 

Orthography : 

The back voiced spirant is represented by ^6 in fugbeles 2, soregh 7, and 
the front voiceless spirant by ^ in neched 3, 5. 

Notes 

Preserved on a single sheet which has been bound up as a fly-leaf of 
another MS., the contents of which suggest connexion with Thorney 
Abbey. Previously printed in E. K. Chambers and F. Sidgwick, Early 
English Lyrics (London 1907, etc.). 

4. strong , ‘cold, severe’. For this sense cf. Owl and Nightingale 523, “Ac 
wane ni5tes cumep longe,/An bringe)? forstes Starke an stronge”. 
6. widy ‘because of, as a result of*. ‘And I because of a great wrong . . 


XXVI. LYRICAL POETRY 

Sounds : 

y is u in mulch 4. 
d is 0 in bon 5. 

WS ea/Ang. a before /-f-cons. is a in walke 4. Before h a appears in 
waxe 3. 

Consonants: An intrusive / appears in mulch 4, perhaps due to meta¬ 
thesis of muchel. 

Orthography : 

OE sc is represented by ss in fisses 2, and th is found in fritb 1, with 4. 

Notes 

Previously printed in Chambers and Sidgwick. 

3. mon , ‘must’, ON munu , appearing elsewhere only in Northern of 
Midland texts; dialectal since the seventeenth century. 


XXVII. LYRICAL POETRY 

Inflexions'. 

Verbs: inf. 2 Weak Class louien 4, 

Sounds: 

a is a in pat 3. 
a % is e in teche 2. 
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WS eaj Ang. a before /+cons. is 0 before a lengthening group in hold 5, 
but otherwise a in al 6. 

Consonants: -ng is unvoiced to -nk in tunki 5. Initial b is lost in won 2, 
and the front spirant in viit 1. 

Orthography. 

ii is used as a spelling for / in viit 1, and wou for bu in wou 2, the same 
long vowel being represented by 0 in bosebonde 3. w is represented 
by v in viit 1, and v by w in bawe 6. OE sc appears as s in suit 2. 

Notes 

These lines appear also, in a slightly different form, in a Latin exemplum 
from BM. Addit. MS. 11579, printed by T. Wright, Latin Stories (8 Percy 
Society ), No. 22, and Carleton Brown. A woman complains to a fortune¬ 
teller about her husband, and is told to go to a wood and repeat her 
complaint there. She does this, and the dialogue follows. 


XXVIII. LYRICAL POETRY 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: inf. fonde 8, bolde 25, etc. 

3 pr. wakep 40, rnakep 44, etc., but blykyep 23, lumes 21, and hap 25, etc. 
prpl. ban 57, 59. 

Pronouns: Fern, beo 15, etc., hue 28. 

Nouns: sbuldre 26 retains its historically correct pi. 

Sounds : 


a/o is invariably 0, fonde 8, longe 13, mon 26, etc. 
a is e in wes 32, 34, 56, nes 35, but a in smal 29. 

y is murpes 15, lustnede 69, etc. nusic 11 is from a IOE form with y. 
a is 0, bon 10, sore 65, etc. 

a 1 and a* appear as e 9 were 28; neuer 11, be/e 72, etc. c/annesse 47 is due 
to early shortening. 

* before /-f-cons. is 0 before lengthening groups, bolde 25, 

70 d? 27 y tolde 54, but * in al i\ y falle 74. Before r-fcons. a appears in 

armes 26. Before h a appears in ywrabt 32, waxe 80; the mutation 
appears as / in mybt 7, 22, etc. 

eo is ue in huerte 56, 72, but / appears before ht in knyhtes 5 7. 

^ shortening I7, ^ 63 ’ etc * ^ 6 3 is P rob ably due to early 

eo ^ usually e y fre 8, lefliche 13, etc., but #0 in bleo 23, and * in lure 21. 
I he mutation is e in dere- 37, 76. 

Consonants: Final -<* is unvoiced in sent 2, 8, etc. Medial p appears 

as h tn wurbltche 9> worbliche 40. Medial v is lost in ledy 33, 52, and -/>- 
assimilated in lussomore 12, lossom 17, lussum 33. 

63 1 ^r0 t l/°5 lgiZatiOn ° ^ orc ^ bas taken place in 57, pobt 58, 
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Orthography : 

w is represented by u after s in suetyng 2, suetly 25, suyre 25, etc. th 
appears in northerne 1, and 0 appears as a spelling for u where it 
would not be expected in lossom 17. 


Notes 

For an account of MS. Harley 2253 see Introduction to IV. This 

particular lyric has frequently been printed, most recently by G. L. Brook, 

1—4. • . . Usually said to be the refrain of a popular song which has here 
been used for a more sophisticated lyric, but no evidence for such a 
statement has ever been produced. 

6* fully. G. V. Smithers (3 English and Germanic Studies 81) reads sully 
‘strangely’; cf. seollic VI/36. 

9. 2 vurhliche won, ‘the world’. A not uncommon alliterative phrase, 
usually in the form worthly[worldly wone , used in this sense. 

14. frount , ‘forehead’. In this sense now archaic or poetic; cf. Milton, 

Samson Agonistes 496, “The mark of fool set on his front!” 

15. . . . ‘With many pleasant things must she mingle’, i.e. be likened to. 

29. smal , ‘slender’, a not uncommon sense of the word in OE and in 

ME; cf. the fox’s “snowte smal” in Chaucer’s Nun's Priest's Tale. 

43. fiele. Perhaps for fipele , ‘fiddle’; but, as Brook points out, it could 
perhaps be a spelling for OF viele, ‘a stringed musical instrument’. 
croup. Welsh crwth , apparently an early form of fiddle. At this date it 
appears to have had six strings, four of which were played with a 
bow, and two by plucking with the fingers. 

4 5 fT. . . . Similar comparisons of the lady with a list of precious stones 
are found in French lyrics. 

48. haner. Difficult to translate in the context. It might, perhaps, be a 
scribal mistake for some such word as hurde ‘lady’ which would then 
balance the ledy of 52. 

53-76. . . . An allegory in which the poet complains to Love that his lady 
has taken possession of his heart. 

57. soht, ‘attacked’, a common sense of the word in OE and in ME, but 
obsolete since the seventeenth century; cf. Shakespeare, Ant. and 
Cleo. II, ii, 161, “Of vs must Pompey presently be sought,/Or else he 
seekes out vs”. 

65. sore has usually been taken as an adverb or adjective, but a verb 
‘swore’, parallel with hap siwed (62) and prat (63), gives better sense; 
there are in ME plenty of examples of the loss of w between s and a 
rounded vowel, notably soote from OE swdte ‘sweet’. 

69. MS. hire appears to be unnecessary, and may be due to the eye of the 
scribe having been caught by the frequent hire loue of the following 
stanza. 
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XXIX. LYRICAL POETRY 

Inflexions'. 

Verbs: inf. lyue io, byde io, blynne 17, etc. 

3 pr. helpep 4, 8, makep 24. 

prpl. byndep 5. 

ptp. take 11 ,ytake 19. 

Pronouns: Fem. heo 2. 

3 pi. nom. pey 19. 

Nouns. The dpi. inflexion, used adverbially, survives in whylen 22. 

Sounds : 

ajo is 0 before a lengthening group in londe 14; otherwise a and 0 forms 
occur side by side, shame 11, man 1 3, mon 22, mony 24, etc. 

a h a in faste 5 ,fader 18, was 22, but e in whet 8, 28, wes 26, 29, nes 27. 

y is / in mykel 15, kynne 18, synne 19, but u in custe 23, muchel 29, kun 35. 
is regularly 0,^/7 12, sore 30, etc. 

tf 1 and both appear as e,grene 3, lete 16; neuer 10, leuedy 1, etc. laste 6, 
is due to early shortening. 

y is / in kype 21. 

WS ftf/Ang. <2 before /-fcons. is 0 before a lengthening group, in holde 

*°> 3 5 > otherwise a,falewe 3, walke 6, <2/ 18. Before r-j-cons. appears 

1 . n . care art 9 > etc - Before /6 * appears in 20; the mutation is 
/ in myhte 7, 18. 

eo is e in fer 31. 

^ is e, dep 1, lef 3, etc. The mutation is e in shene 1. 

eo is usually e, drery 5, be 17, etc., but ue in luef 16. The mutation is e 
in newe 25, trewe 26. 

Consonants: Initial h is lost in is 24, and medial n in cost 17. Medial 
fm has been assimilated in lemmon 8, lemman 16. mykel 15 probably 
owes the k to Scandinavian influence. 

Orthography'. 

OE j* is represented by sc in scille 33, and w after s is represented by u 
in suete 8, etc. 


Notes 

2. pat . . . sene, ‘that is very obvious from her effect on me’. 

6. walke wod, ‘live as a madman, become mad’; cf. ‘to run mad*. 

9. wip . chyde, ‘I don’t chose to argue with you\ For this idiom see 
1 hnghsh and Germanic Studies ioiff. 

12. . . . Evidently proverbial. 

15. sham. For this form with a short vowel see note to VIII/5 5-6. 

if 6 a ' ' s ^! lne ' > <t ^ le ^ act t ^ lat ls a s * n will not prevent them’. 

20. pe dep; pi dep would, perhaps, give better sense in the context, but 
emendation is not strictly necessary. 

24. . . . Perhaps another proverbial saying. 
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26. par amours. A common phrase in medieval romance, usually with the 

technical sense, ‘to love a person of the opposite sex by way of 

sexual love*, sometimes even ‘to have an affair with’. 

28. . . . le 3*, ‘what is the good of lying about it?’ 

31. bom . Some word has been omitted by the scribe. Carleton Brown 

supplies hour, but other editors prefer bom ‘home’ as being more 
general. 

33. scille, ‘eloquently*. But Brook points out that OE sc in this text is 
otherwise regularly represented by sb- and prefers to read the MS. 
stille softly*, though this, perhaps, hardly gives the sense required. 
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Inflexions: 

Verbs: 3 pr. singes 1, drynkes 4, but rewep 7. 
prpl. springes 2, says 14, but waxen 1. 
ptp . ybounde 18. 

Sounds: 

a/o is usually 0 , song 20, moni 6, etc. 

a is a in gras 2. 

J is u in mucbel 16. nulle 10, is from a IOE form with^y. 

a is usually 0, gon 3, ore 6, etc., but wham 20. 

a 1 and a 2 both appear as e 9 specbe 9 (r.w. seche), grene 1, 16, netier 7. 

WS eaj Ang. a before /+cons. is a in al 5. Before b a appears in waxe 16; 
the mutation is i in nybt 4, myhtes 11, etc. 

eo is e in berte 3,4; we or- is wor- in world 10. 

ea is regularly e 9 lef 2, ner 7, etc. The mutation is e in ecbe 11. 

eo is usually e 9 tene 4, be 12, etc., but eo in leof 11. 

Consonants: Final -d is unvoiced in ant 3, 15, 17; medial -fm- has been 
assimilated in lemmon 6, 8, etc. 

Orthography : 

w after j* is represented by u in suete 8, etc., and after / in bituene 17. 

Notes 

2. Aueryl, OF avril ‘April*, but already by the fourteenth century the 
word has been refashioned after L aprilis with initial apr-. 

4. myn . . . tene 9 ‘my heart causes me grief*. 

7. me . . . ner, ‘love is no nearer to me*. 

13. pre 5*. As Brook points out, pre^e in ME is regularly followed by of 
and then the thing desired, where in modern English for would be 

regular. 

16. grene , ‘pale, sickly*, a not uncommon sense of the word; cf. Shake¬ 
speare, Macbetb I, vii, 37, “ . . . And wakes it now to looke so greene 
and pale!** For the change in meaning cf. Gk. cbloros ‘green, pale . 
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17. Lounde. The modern Lound in Notts., Lines., or Suffolk, perhaps 

the last. Evidently this lyric was originally composed in the EM 
area. 

18. as . . . ybounde , ‘as the one who has taken me prisoner’. 

20. Note the substitution of a short couplet for the last line of the lyric. 
Brook suggests that this may be due to the influence of the envoi, 
on . . .ylong, ‘to the one who is the cause of it’. 
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Inflexions: 

Verbs: inf. shake 11, make 15, but maken 28, sit ten 30. 

3 pr. berep z y fresep 5, etc., but stond 1, byd 5, syt 7, etc. 

Ptp .jboren iz.yloren 16, ytake 25, boren 18, taken 24, take 9, he we 23, 
dronke 31. ^ 

Nounj-: hattren 6, doren 14, have the -en ending of the weak pi. 

Sounds : 


a jo is invariably 0 , stond 1, mon 1, etc. 

a is usually a , was 21, at 28, etc., but e in whet 8, wes 12. 

J is regularly u , burpen 2, muche 3, etc. nulle 35, nul 40, are from IOE 
forms with 

d is regularly 0, wot 7, sore 20, etc. 

^ and a 2 are both e 9 were 13, adred 20; leste 4, euer 12, etc. pare- 24 is 
due to early shortening. 

WS ea\ Ang. a before /+cons. is a in valle 4, al 16. Before r+cons. a 
appears in -wart 27, part 38. 

to is e in cherl 34, cherld 40. wear- is wor- in world 7, but wer- in werk 16. 

ea is regularly e, hewe 23, def 34, etc. Pah 33, 33, 39, -last 36, are due to 
early shortening. 

is e bep 6, Del 34, eo in deorly 29, teone 39, and ue in hue 8. 

Consonants: OE hw is w in wen 7. Initial h is lost in is 2, etc., ys 14. 

Linal -d is unvoiced in hay wart 27, ant 28, 30, and final p appears as h 

in teb 39. Initial/is voiced in valle 4. Medial v is lost inner 11, 17 

* 34 > and medial p in 13, 18, and medial front c in dreynt 31 

deorly 29. //> appears as / in ate 32. Final n is lost in y 18, final / in’ 

3 , 5 , and an inorganic final has been added after -/ in 
cberld 40. 

Orthography: 

°f J"‘ S r f prCSented h J:P f in WP* 7 , bipte 11, etc. o is used as a spelling 
r u where it would not be expected in fol 29, lostlase 36. 


Notes 


tot C - dlng to a widespread folk-tale the man in the moon is supposed 

thorns o^ h S r an v, Wh °j ha l b u e u banlshed there because he has stolen the 
ftorns or brushwood which he is still carrying on his fork. The poem 
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has been frequently printed, most recently by G. L. Brook, op. cit.- 

Merger i^JjEGP iff ° D ^ mterpretation of the P oem b ? R - J- 


I. stond ant stnt stands and strides’, is the usual translation, though in 

the context this does not give very good sense. Possibly a mistake 
for stand astnt stands astride’, though NED gives no examples of 
astride before the seventeenth century. 

8. . . . Nor, unless it be the hedge, what clothes he wears’. Menner 

su gg ests f hat the point is improved if we take it as implying that the 
peasant has stolen his clothes from the hedge, like Falstaff’s soldiers 
who will find linen enough on every hedge”. 

9. ha , for hap has’, the loss of final -p probably being due to the initial p 

of the following pe. 

II. for . . . hap , ‘despite his efforts’. 

14* • • • Menner translates ‘in expectation of his thorns to close his gaps’, 
and points out that it was the duty of the tenants of the manor to 
keep the hedges in repair and the gaps closed so that cattle could 
not break through. OE durujdor(a) is not recorded elsewhere in the 
sense gap (in a hedge)’, but Menner points out that the words were 
used in the sense ‘pass, gate’, and that OE geat is a common word for 
a passage in a fence or hedge. Hence he concludes that “in the con¬ 
text to dutten is doreti can only mean ‘to stop up his gaps’, whether 
these were the weak places in the hedge that needed repair ... or 

the temporary gates that were blocked up at certain times of the 
year”. 

15. trous. Menner points out that the word is used here of the hedge- 
cuttings of brush or thorns which the man places over the quickset 
hedge which he has planted, to prevent the live plants being eaten off 
by sheep or cattle, when ‘his day’s work would be lost*. 

17. . . . ‘This same man, whenever he is aloft, where he was born and 
bred in the moon’. 

22-3. . . . The peasant has cut a bundle of briars where he had no right, 
and has been caught in the act by the hayward, to whom he has 
given a pledge. ME wed, L vadium , was a legal term with the sense 
‘security for the payment of a fine \ 

2 5ff. . . . The poet here addresses the Man in the Moon directly, and 
apparently promises to help him get the hayward drunk, and then to 
steal from him a coin with which the pledge can be redeemed. 

28. for the maystry , ‘as if aiming at mastery’, i.e. in the highest degree, 
extremely. A common ME idiom. 

30. Douse . Most editors take this as the adj., OF dous ‘sweet, pleasant’, 
in which case we should expect it to precede the noun. In any case 
Douce is a common enough feminine name in ME. 

31. dronke . . . mous , ‘as drunk as a drowned mouse’, evidently a common 
proverbial expression; cf. Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Pro/ogue ( C.T . 

Ill, 246), “Thou comest hoom as dronken as a mous”. 

32. . . . ‘Then we shall redeem the pledge from the bailiff’. It was part of 
the bailiff’s duties to keep such pledges, these being handed over to 
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him by the hayward. For the form bayly, with loss of final -/, cf. the 
personal name Bailey , and also modern English hasty , tardy,.jolly , etc. 
55. «#//<?. Either he is to be understood, or nolle taken for tiulle he. 

36. . . . ‘The lazy fellow can’t change his custom’. So Menner, but this 

seems rather forced, and it is more natural to translate as ‘The lazy 
fellow knows nothing of the law’, i.e. he doesn’t realize what a 
serious position he is in and so won’t hasten. 

37. Hubert. Evidently a traditional name, though whether for the 
magpie or for the man in the moon is uncertain. 

hosede , ‘provided with hose*, usually taken as a reference to the black 
legs of the magpie below the white belly, which give him the 
appearance of wearing stockings. 

38. amarscled. Carleton Brown takes it to mean ‘marshalled, sum¬ 
moned’, though in that case both form and meaning are difficult. 
Brook follows NED in translating ‘stuffed full (of drink)’, but 
neither offers any suggestion as to the etymology. Meroney (62 
MEN 184!?.), followed by Smithers (2 English and Germanic Studies 
^ 4 ^)j takes it to be a metathesized form of ME. malscred ‘bewildered’, 
and translates ‘I know you are crazy to the core’. Menner relates it 
to West Midland mascle (OF mascle ) ‘stain, spot’, and translates 
stained into its maw’, taking this as a reference to the black of the 
magpie’s breast which contrasts sharply with the white of the belly. 
Not one of these explanations is really convincing. 
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Inflexions: 

Verbs: inf. hude 14, sitte 27, etc., but beren 22, weren 24, holden 28. 

3 pr. lackep 22, sittep 23, etc., but bap 8, 18, lyb 29, halt 32. 
prpl. cleuep 21. ^ 

ptp. knewe 34. 

The historically correct vowel of the 2 pt. remains in bede 4 (r.w 
drede). v 

Pronouns: Fern, heo 34. 

3 pi. nom. he 16; poss. here 21; obj. hem 7, etc. 

Nouns: eren 23 , geren 25, have the -en ending of the pi. of weak nouns. 

Sounds: 

a/o is invariably o, mony 9, bongep 23, etc. 
a is a in nast 2, after 10. 

y Tn To e arly u ’ sturnt 4> wunne 5> ctc- sugge 9 ’ is from a form with y 

a is regularly o. Lord i, sore 3, etc. 

f. and d? both appear as <, drede ,, were xy, linest i, ledy ro, etc. 
is w in shrude 13, hude 14, kud 34. J 

W J/T,ur n f'in wT rC TT" 5 ' before a lengthening group in holden 
8, but a m halt 32, bal - 28. Before h a appears in drabtes 11. 
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ca is e, serene 13, eren 23, etc. pah 14, is due to early shortening. 

€ 0 u *fj e> . c ^ eue P 2I > e ^c. The mutation is *<? in duere 18. 

7 is from a form with front diphthongization in OE. 

Diphthongization of 0 before b has not taken place in wroht 16, soht 
17, etc. ’ 

Gomonams;: Initial h is lost in is 23, and final -d unvoiced in ant 1. 

Medial v is lost in bed 32, and medial w and l in such ii, etc., while 
jm has been assimilated in wymmon 9. 


Orthography : 

w after d is represented by u in duelle 20, whilst * is used as a spelling 
for wu m n/l 11. The representation of short u by 0 in fol 18 would 
not have been expected. OE sc is represented by sc in screwe 13. 


Notes 

1. lokest . . . lede , ‘watches over, guards, every nation’, a sense of lokest 

that has been obsolete since the fifteenth century. 

2. . . . i.e. God has no need of physical means of defence, 

9. . . . I utter my verdict from the example of many a foolish woman’. 

10—1 • ; • Carleton Brown suggests ‘If a lady’s clothes are according to 

fashion, every low-class person will imitate them, at whatever cost’. 

13. screwe. OE screan>a ‘shrew mouse’, but superstitions as to the 
malignant influence of the animal led to the usual ME sense ‘evil¬ 
doer, rogue’, referring to either sex. The modern sense, ‘scolding 
woman , has been regular only since the seventeenth century. 

15, boses , bosses’, evidently padding of some kind or other, but its exact 
purpose and use is unknown. 

18. . . . ‘Such a slut will pay for it very bitterly and dearly’. 

21. chelle . NED suggests, rather improbably, derivation from OE ceafl 
‘jaw’. Perhaps a scribal variant of kelle ‘woman’s hair-net’, since the 
alliteration seems to demand a word beginning with k- rather than 
with ch. If so, the general sense of the line would be ‘because of the 
wooden ornaments wUch stick to their hair-nets’. 

22. . . . ‘Now they have no lack of linen padding to wear’. 

24. ioustynde. Carleton Brown’s ‘justing’ gives no sense in the context 
unless we translate as ‘a device used in jousting’, i.e. presumably 
some kind of padding used to minimize the danger of wounds in 
that sport. 

25. al . . . declyn y ‘everything goes to the bad’. 

28. haly motes y ‘the court of the lord of the manor held in the hall’. 

29. ... ‘If there lies a lovelock (hanging) by ear or eye’. Kemp Malone’s 

translation (2 EEH 66) gives good sense and fits the forms better 
than that of Carleton Brown. 

30. le^e. As Menner (55 MEN 244) shows, this is OE leag ‘lye’, and the 
significance of this line rests in the fact that lye was used as a cosmetic 
and dressing for the hair during the Middle Ages. Moreover there 
was a common association of lye with urine, since urine or chamber- 
lyc was a familiar kind of lye used for cleaning and as a cosmetic. 
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Hence Menner translates ‘(lock) that must be wet with worse or 
inferior (lye) for lack of other lye’, and the implication is that the 
‘worse lye’ is urine. 

31. barbet , ‘part of a woman’s headdress’, so Carleton Brown; but the 
word suggests rather connexion with bar be ‘piece of white plaited 
linen passed over or under the chin and reaching midway to the 
waist’. The bout would then be the front of the headdress and the 
frountel the band across the forehead, all of which must match. 
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Inflexions : 

Verbs: inf. come 8, werne 39, but komen 17. 

3 pr. springet 26, bauet 42, 44, but conn, 24. 

The historically correct vowel of the 2 pt. remains in here 50. ptp. 
ybore 21. 

Nouns: ping 28 retains the lack of ending in the pi. of the long-stem 
neuters. 

Sounds'. 

a jo is a in pan 3. 

a is a in was 19. 

y is u in put 44, but i in -king 30. 

a is 0, on 1, 'Lord 21, wot 37. 

d 1 and d 2 appear as e y here 30; leuedy 6, leuedi 28, 33. 

WS eaj Ang. a before /-fcons. is a in alle 12, etc.; the mutation is e in 
welle 26. Before r-j-cons. a appears in kare io, but e in ert 10, 12; 
the mutation is e in werne 39. Before b the mutation is /' in nyth 24. 

eo is e in heuene - 30. weor- is wor- in world 19. 

eo is e in se 5. The mutation is u in puster 24. 

Consonants: Initial h has been added in but 26, hidut 44, and lost in Is 15, 
etc. Final - p appears as / in wit 14, comet 24, springet 25, bauet 42, 44! 

Orthography : 

OE sc is represented by s in sad 15, and -bt by tb in nyth 24. 

Notes 

Frequently printed, usually from the Egerton MS. There is a slightly 

different version in Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 323. 

5. se to. An early example of the use of this phrase in the sense ‘provide 
for the wants of’, which does not otherwise appear before the fifteenth 
century. T I crie pe grace of pe gives good enough sense but poor 
metre, and is unlikely to represent the original. 

10-‘Thou art the best help (advice) in grief’. T In car ant consail Pou 

art best hardly gives the sense required. 

23flf. . . . ‘The dark night (of sin) passed away, and the day of salvation 
came with the Ave Adana 9 . Ave Maria, the opening words of the 
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Christ ngeI Gabriel When he announced to Mary the coming birth of 

37 * T Vuel pou wost he is pi sone. But line 39 suggests that E is more 
likely to represent the original. 

37-9. sone : bone. If this be intended as a rhyme rather than as an assonance 
it would seem that we must assume here the distinctively northern 
lengthening and lowering of u to tense 0 in open syllables. The rhyme 
would then be on tense 0 in both words. 
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Inflexions: 

Verbs: 3 pr. helpit 5. 

Sounds: 

a is a in wat 5. 

y ls u put 2, wnne 6 (r.w. penne) y but 0 in wormes 4. 

WS eajkng. a before /-f-cons. is a in al 6. 
we or- is wor- in worilde 6. 

Consonants: OE bw is w in wen 1, wife 3, wat 5. Final -p is -/ in helpit 5. 
The glide vowels in turuf 1, worilde 6, may indicate a strongly trilled r. 

Orthography: 

OE ii is represented by uu in tuur 1. w is used as a spelling for wu in 
wnne 6, and OE sc is represented by ss in ssulen 4. 

Notes 

Previously printed only by Carleton Brown. A Latin version of the 
lines is written directly above the English in the MS., but this is probably 
not the original as was suggested by Carleton Brown. It reads much 
more like a translation from the English: Cum sit gleba tibi turris/tuus 
puteus conclauis,/pellis et guttur album/erit cibus vermium./Quid habent 
tunc de proprio/hii monarchie lucro? 

6. wnne. Presumably for 2 vunne, but the rhyme shows that the original 
must have had the SE wenne. 
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Inflexions: 

Verbs: inf.flen 58, pinken 30, seien 47, strenkpen 45. 

3 pr. bit 26, hauep 33. 
prpl. comep 24, lien 20. 
ptp. comen 17. 

Pronouns: 3 pi. nom. pey i, etc., hy 19; poss. boere 4, etc.; obj. hem 7, 
etc. 
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Sounds : 

* 

a l° is o before lengthening groups, song 13, londe 48, etc., but otherwise 
a , 18, man 25. 

^ is usually a y glad 7, aw 8, etc., but e in wes 39. 

J is # in /wr/> 48, sunne 58, but i in pinken 30. 

a is o y wo 23* Jo 4 C etc. 

a 1 and a 2 appear as e y weren 1, beren 2; leuedies 4, heuere 21, etc. 

7 is ui\uy y fuir 21, luitel 26, luytel 36. 

WS ea/Ang. a before /-j-cons. is ^ in <7/ 8 1 fal 35. Before r-f-cons. a 
appears in harde 18. Before h the mutation is i in 015/ 49, w/5/ 50, 56. 

^ is * in heuene 5 5, but oe in boere 4, etc. 

ea is regularly e y bileue 43, eye 11, etc. 

eo is regularly e y bep 1, lef 39, etc., but ee in iseen 59. 

Consonants: OE hw is w in were 13, wiles 44, and uu in uuere 1. Initial 
b is added wrongly in heuere 21, hende 60, and medially in wiphouten 
49, while final -h appears to have been vocalized in porou 32. Medial 
-fd- has been assimilated in hadden 3, and medial k lost in maden 7. 
In strenkpen 45, strenkpe 50, -ng has been unvoiced to nk. 

Orthography : 

OE u is written ou in ounrede 28, oup 34, and in rode 6, porou 32, the 
spelling with 0 would not have been expected, e is represented by ee 
in iseen 59. OE sc appears as s in sal 30; w is represented by uu in 
uuere 1, and used as a spelling for - v - in himselwen 52. 


Notes 

A shorter version of the poem is found in the Auchinleck MS., while 

in three others, Laud 108, Harley 2253, Vernon MS., it is annexed to, or 

incorporated in, the Sayings of St. Bernard , a poem in a similar metre. This 

particular version has frequently been printed elsewhere. 

9. keneleden. The spelling is probably due to a French-trained scribe’s 
lack of familiarity with initial kn -. 

18. stoundes y ‘times of hard trial or pain\ still used in this sense by 
Spenser, I, viii, 23, “Such percing griefe her stubborne hart 

did wound,/That she could not endure that doleful stound”. 

23. wy 'Svoe’l, L vae. On the vowel see Kemp Malone, A Grammatical 
Miscellany dedicated to O. Jespersen , pp. 45—54. 

25-6. nil It : bit. A wit : bit improves the rhyme, but spoils the sense. 

28-29. ounrede : mede, OE ungcrydc : mid, a SE rhyme. 

29 ^ 5 °‘ ' * lf you think about the reward the pain will seem little to you’. 

4 °ff. ... He gave it (i.e. His life) for you, repay Him for it. Take that 
staff against His foe, and avenge Him on that thief’. 

46. kep. Presumably in the sense ‘meet in resistance, opposition’, a sense 
found occasionally in ME; cf. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 307 
When non wolde kepe hym with carp he co3ed ful hyje”. 

47 - • • • And cause that traitor to utter the word (of surrender)’. 
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XXXVI. LYRICAL POETRY 

Inflexions: 

Verbs: inf. stonde 4, beye 14, deye 13, werne 22, but leren 37, founden 52. 

3 pr. pynep 17. 

prpl. £0#^ 38. 

prp. wepinge (r.w. -kynde) 7. 

ptp. stongen 29. 

Nouns: The weak pi. appears in tern 20 (cf. teres 22), honden 29, children 
3 8, wounden 5 3. 

Sounds: 

a/o is regularly 0, j/W i, 56, -/W0/7 45, etc. 

^ is a in glade 2, *£0/ 16, but * in whet 38, 39, 54. 

y is u in gult 9, kun 15, -kunde 27, sunnes 59, but i in -kynde 8, 35, and e in 
beye 14. 

J is regularly 0, 2^0 30, more 42, etc. 

** and a 1 appear as e, rede 16 (r.w. dede); leren 37, leuedy 58, etc. 

WS ea\ Ang. <7 before /+cons. is 0 before lengthening groups in byholt 
2, otherwise tf, al 19, 27, alle 46, 47. Before r-j-cons. <7 appears in 
A7r*& 6, art 34, but * in for// 19 (r.w. tern); the mutation is e in gw/re 
22. Before h the mutation is i in myht 3, 63, miht 37. 

*0 is * in suert 11, herte 11, 24, heuene 62, 66. The mutation is 0 in worse 21. 
is *, dep 8, stremes 23, etc. pab 30 is due to early shortening. 

eo is regularly e, se 5, r*#'* 19, etc. 

0 in wosshe 20, is due to the rounding influence of w. 

Consonants: Final -d is unvoiced in byholt 2, suert 11, ant 15, 29. 
Medial -t- has been lost in wost 44, and - fm- assimilated in wymmon 48. 

Orthography: 

w is represented by u after s in suert 11, suete 63, and after d in duelle 49, 
while in byswngen 28, w is used as a spelling for wu. Short u is repre¬ 
sented by ou in pourhout 29, pourb 63. 

Notes 

An English version of the sequence Stabat iuxta Christi crucem. There 
are other texts in Digby 36, Royal 12 E i, and an incomplete version 
in St. John’s College, Cambridge, MS. 111. The Royal and the Cam¬ 
bridge versions also include music. Frequently printed. 

8. R for mannes thinge improves the rhyme and metre but weakens the 
sense, while D for monnes kuinde is an improvement on the metre of H. 
10. dedestounde y ‘hour of death’, but Kemp Malone (2 ELH 60) suggests 
that it may be a mistake for dedes stounde , ‘the pangs of death’. 

12. . . . See Luke ii, 25-35. 

i6ff. . . . D Sone y wat sal me pe stounde?jpine pinen me bringep to pe grounded 
Let me dey pe bifore. On the whole H seems preferable. 

19#. . . . D Moder y do wei pine teres,flou wip awey pe blodi teres. Although 
identical rhymes are not uncommon in ME, this is a good deal 
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weaker than H. On the other hand H tern , though perhaps possible 

as a weak pi. of tere ‘tear', looks suspiciously as if it had been invented 

by the scribe for the purposes of the rhyme. 

21. dop y ‘causes'. Presumably some such word as ‘sorrow* is to be 
understood. 

26- . • . It is better that I alone should die than that all mankind 

should go to hell'. 

39 - *ip childe gon y ‘to carry a child (in the womb)', but here probably 
ratner in the sense ‘to bear a child*. 

43-5 • • • • D Moder y of moder pus I fare./Nou pou wost w^m manes kare I pou 
art dene may den on. If the pou of the third line in D be taken as a 

holography for pou pou ‘though thou', D probably gives a better 
reading here than H or R. 

56. morewe y ‘morning', the original sense of OE morgen. Obsolete or 
archaic in this sense since the seventeenth century. 


XXXVII. LYRICAL POETRY 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: inf. forsake 2, wurche 12, etc., but becomen 6. 

3 pr. bantu 18. 

Nouns: Tlie ending -es of g. and pi. appears as -is in worldis z, wedis i 
^oddis 12. The weak pi. ending appears in folen 3. 

Sounds : 

a/o is regularly a , fram 15, ran 1 5, gan 16. 

y “ "oe form*in*’ ^ IO ’ but ’ la & irdU 5 > bie l6 - » ul 4 is from 

^2 is regularly o y more i, bolt io, etc. 
a 1 is e in wedis 3. 

weor- is wor- in worldis 2, workes 13. 

eo is e in be 1, gle 3, etc. The mutation is e in dere 16. 

d”o“to cif “ ■' in bM “ 11 >• * >“* 

Orthography : 

SC m SCal 5 ’ and ~ th is used in sothe 1 1- OE ht 

is written pbt (rather than ybt, as previously read) in bopht 14. 

Notes 

*' ^century 5 but 0S rfn 0nS / ° b r SOlet !, “ this SCnSe since the sixteenth 
o“y was HE foe” 7 ’ ^ ^ 74 ’ “ Wh ° Se labour ’ d Anvile 

3 ‘ *"£NED .'" mably USCd herC a$ a QOUn> <wantons ’. a s ense not recorded 
I7_8 do wkh lS?ry>. aCCOUnt m ° re than mad who has “Jthing to 
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XXXVIII. AN INTERLUDE 

Dialect: North East Midland. 

Inflexions : 

Verbs: inf. baf 30, mac n,gef 58, etc., but bane 6, lufe 8. 

3 pr. zzwyj- 49, /yj- 76, hauntes 41, as 83. 
prpl. haf 29, 53. 

ptp. comin 39, cum men 55, 46, henge 83. 

Pronouns: Fem.jw 47, 49, 51. 

3 pi. nom. 29, pay 80, 82. 

Sounds : 

<?/<? is usually a, land 14, man 5, etc., but lond 46. 

# is in /><?/ 15, 21. 

j is /, mysgilt 21 (r.w. J7/7 65, etc. 

J is indifferently a or 0, ta/w* 4 (r.w. dame), mar 19, /w/i 28 (r.w. Jone), 
sory 74 (r.w. Mary), etc. 

^ and a 1 appear as e, dede 70 (r.w . fede), euer 16, bel 40, etc., but i is 
found in lydy 42. par- 33, 55, shows early shortening. 

WS ea/Ang . ^ before /+cons. is <7, 67, <7/ 12, etc. Before h the 

mutation is i in nicht 17, micht 16, etc. 

eo is e in herbherg 9, efne 25, beuene 27. 

ft* is 43, 5 2, hey 79, 80. The mutation is * in her 26, lesit 34, etc. 

is regularly f, 16, lever 43, etc. The mutation is e in neulic 33, 
neuly 52. 

f appears as i in suyt 50, quyne 67, etc. 

Consonants: OE hw appears as w in wer 3, with 45, as v in vat 63, and 
as qu in quam 48. w appears for v in haw 4 6, and is written v in vytuten 
53. p appears as t initially in ty 3, etc., te 37, medially in vytuten 53, 
wituten 10, and finally in nyt 42, etc. OE sc appears as s in sal 
24, 58, salt 56, saltu 60, 62. -ng has been unvoiced in pink 77, 
kync 78. An inorganic initial h appears in bo 46, hi 15, hand 24, etc., and 
initial b has been lost in as 83, aly 84, efne 25, etc. Inorganic final -t 
appears in synt 31; final -n is lost in y 9, ho 46, final -d in an 54, and 
final front c in neuly 52. -fm- has been assimilated in wymman 29, 
and the mm simplified in nyman 84. n has been doubled in onne 83, 
whilst the back consonant in mikel 36, 42, is probably due to Scandi¬ 
navian influence. 

Orthography : 

b and d are represented by bh, dh , in herbherg 9, dedh 43, ledh 44. OE -ht 
is represented by th in mithe 6, noth 40, by -cht in micht 16, nicht 17, 
etc., and by ct in sayct 5 7, ayct 58. n> is represented by u after s in suilc 
5, 6, suythe 23, suyt 50. OE sc is sc in scam 29, etc., whilst the sc in 
scynnes 74 is a spelling for s. t is written th in bet her 16, suythe 23, with 
45, and th appears for p in forth 11, thys 66, etc. OE front c is 
represented by c in hyc 44, 74, neulic 33, whilst the y in yo 47, etc., is 
probably a spelling for hj-. 
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Notes 

3- sire, dame, father , mother*, distinctively poetic senses of the words 
since the sixteenth century; cf. Shakespeare, Lucrece , 1477, “The sire, 
the sonne, the dame and daughter die**. 

5—6. ... It would be well for such a man to live who could have such a 
maiden as his wife’, i.e. such a man would have a happy life. 

7. Leonard. The patron saint of poor prisoners. According to legend a 
noble at the court of Clovis w’ho was converted, formed a religious 
community at Noblac, and died there r. 550. St. Leonard’s-on-Sea 
is one of the numerous English medieval dedications. 

9. na kep 7 , ‘I don’t care to’. 

9-10. flore : dore. OE had duru by the side of dor(ai), and the two appear to 
have become confused in ME where such forms as dure and dore are 
found side by side. The confusion was, perhaps, assisted by the fact 
that in the north OE duru, by lengthening and lowering of u to tense 
0 in open syllables, would have the same spelling as OE dor(a ), 
though the quality of the latter vowel should have been slack. 
Modern door apparently owes its form to OE duru , but its pronuncia¬ 
tion to OE dor(a ). If we could be certain that the author would 
not have rhymed tense and slack 0 together the rhyme here would be 
N, since OE /lor could only give the tense vowel in ME. 

12. hire. MS. 1vile time’ gives good sense, but the obvious emendation 
to hire wages, money’ is needed for the rhyme. 

16. . . . ‘If I am ever to be any better off’. 

17. for p e by sory , ‘because of you I feel sorrowful’, sory can hardly be 

from OE sorgian , but must represent sorry v. which NED cites 
only from the sixteenth century. 

28. . . . ‘I care nothing for university students’. 

2 9 ~ 3 o• : hame. Read j 'came : hame or scam : ham. In at ham the dative 

inflexion had already been lost in OE. The rhyme shows that the 
author must have used the northern ham(e). 

30. . . . You would have done better to stay at home*. 

31. gat way, road , ON gnta. A frequent element in street names of 

northern and midland towns, e.g. Gallowgate , Kirkgate, Briggate, etc., 

but otherwise remaining in modern English only in the form gait 
with a derived meaning. 

37. Helwis. A not uncommon personal name in medieval times, usually 
Latinized as Helmsia; equivalent to French ( H)eloise, and one of the 
sources of the modern surname Eludes. 

38. San Dims The patron saint of France. Originally St. Dionysius, 
traditionally an Athenian sent to convert the Parisians, and by them 
martyred during the third century. For the loss of the final -t of 
saint, cf. the modern surname Sinclair. 

39 - The rhyme indicates that mom should be read here. Both forms 

are known in ME, mome apparently being a reduplicated form of the 
first syllable of OE tnoder , whilst mone is ON mono. 

ng from me, tell me immediately*. 


9 
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41. ... ‘I am a student who frequents the Schools’, i.e. the University. 

44. The insertion of nu before ledh would improve the metre. 

47. Malkyn. The diminutive suffix -kin, added to Mai , one of the pet- 
forms of Mary. In the thirteenth-century A Lutel Sotb Sermun 
Malkin is used as a generic term for girl. 

49. tonnes ende , ‘the outskirts of the town’. 

50. /;/. The sense ‘beloved, dearest’, for OE Ilf is apparently found in ME 
before the sixteenth century only in The Early-English Life of St. 
Katherine , 15 3 1 > He is m i hf ant mi luue”, and again later in the same 
work. Hence the word here is perhaps OE leof with an early 
raising of tense e to 7 as seen in the preceding word. 

6°. wjf , woman , the original general sense of the word, now obsolete 
except in dialect and in such compounds as housewife , fishwife , old 
wife's tale , etc. 

63. Benedicite. When the word appears in verse it is clear that in the 
spoken language it had often been reduced to bencite , cf. Chaucer, 
Nun's Priest's Tale (C.T. VII, 3392), “So hydous was the noyse, a, 
benediciteel/Ce. rtes, he Jakke Straw and his meynee/Ne made nevere 
shoutes half so shrille,/Vhan that they wolden any Flemyng kille . . .” 

66. blam , ‘shame, culpability, sin’, cf. Shakespeare, All's Well V, iii, 36, 
“My high repented blames/Deere soueraigne pardon to me”. 

67. quytie , ‘woman’, already in eME used as a term of disparagement or 
abuse. Derived from OE cwene , and to be distinguished in ME from 
modern English queen (OE cwen) by the possession of open e as 
compared with the tense e of the latter. In modern English the 
words have been differentiated in spelling, quean as compared with 
queen . For the difference in meaning cf. Piers Plowman C ix, 46, “At 
churche in the charnel cheorles aren vuel to knowe/ . . . other a 
queyne fro a queene”. 

68. wit Godis gram, ‘in the fear of God’. 

73-4. . . . The rhyme points to the use by the author of northern sari , a 
form which has been changed by some later scribe. 

75. De Profundis. The first words of Vulgate Psalm cxxix (A.V. cxxx), a 
penitential psalm. 

83-4. ... A reasonable rhyme is obtained by transposing the onne me 
of 83. 
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Tins gl°ssary is not intended to be an index verborum , but it is hoped that 
it w su ce, even for the beginner, for whose benefit numerous cross- 
references are.included. Whenever possible the etymology is given; and 
when it is noted as obscure, the student should refer to NED The 

thiTk Whkh J est i^ stmes the ME example, and often 

this is not WS; forms cited as OE are either WS or common to all 

dialects ON words are cited in the form found in Geir T. Zoega’s ^ 

Conase Dutwnary of Old Icelandic (Oxford 1910) (except that And , 

tbtMF i mPe t A e c ther c* °\ hm herC 3 ° ain 11 should be realized 
that ME loanwords from Scandinavian were almost always borrowed 

yAL 3 A? ° f AA, angU ^ e m ° re archaic th an that represented in 
1 ’ f nd fr ° m ° EN ’ j' OWN - Long vowels in ON (except a and a, 

ened before consonant groups in IOE are distinguished by an acute 
thS? the /owels hist ° ricaI1 y lon S ^ OE are marked by a macron- 
linmA A"’ l Z' an u ° E/ ^’ * Verbal P refixes are usually left 
considered doubtflT g * 3ny St3ge ° f OE must be 

In the glossary * follows ad- initially and medially; initial ? has a 

inftLTh a J phabeUCa plaCe , f ° n , owin g <?> “d medially it also follows g; 
follows^, 3 $eparate al P habetl cal place following /, but medially It 

■*“ “ ch “ ees 

'• * ZL7s:JZ^ lm -“*• w//w - (ii > ’ i,h -»«» 

'£££ aecord ’” 8 par,1? ,o da “ » 
ai/aj may vary with ei/ejy, dai/dei. 

Z Zlr m ' ” (USU A. ln f words ) may vary with ,7, daunse/danse 
h f *", vanes with bi-. In the glossary the word will be found under 

6.. ^ °“ s 
7 -' ln 8 °Li z] ;, a 7 zt “ or ■• ■"«»«... 

8 ' f OrnA y A 1 ' 5 Wkh U ^ V) ' but SUch forms are regularly given under 
Lj 1 U f f ° r c mS 3 j e the ° n y ° nes w hich occur. Medially \ is normal 

:s";r" r in tarly 

-ht appears also as -?/, -gt, -ght, -cht, -st, -fit, etc. 
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11. i is indifferently i or y, whether independently or as the second 
element of a diphthong. Words beginning indifferently with i and y 
are glossed under /'; those which are found only with y- are glossed 
under y Medially i and y are alike glossed after 

12. qu- may vary with cw-. 

13. sh varies with sch y s y ss. 

14. p is indifferently p y d, th. 

15. u as the second element of a diphthong varies with w . 

u y v (=v) are used indifferently. In the glossary they have been con¬ 
ventionalized, v appearing initially, u medially. 
u. v (==*) vary with each other and with 0 (especially before m y n). 

Initially such words are entered in the glossary under u. 
ii is indifferently u and ou . 

16. 2 v medially may vary with gh or 5 h according to date. 

17. OE y appears indifferently as /, e , u , according to dialect. 

18. eo may vary with e , u y 0. 

19. ea may vary with a y e, a. 

20. Single consonant or vowel may vary with double consonant or 
vowel, but the regular double consonants of Orrm may be ignored. 


Abbreviations 

To economize space the part of speech is indicated by a superior figure, 
thus: 

noun 1 adjective 2 verb 3 adverb 4 pronoun 5 relative pronoun 6 
preposition 7 conjunction 8 interjection 9 

In the etymologies a roman 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, denotes the class of strong 
verb, a capital A, B, C, the first, second, third, class of weak verbs. 


A 

1 st Class of weak 
verbs. 

a. 

accusative (singu¬ 
lar). 

adv. 

adverb(ial). 

am. 

accusative (singu¬ 
lar) masculine. 

apt. 

accusative plural. 

art. 

article. 

AN 

Anglo-Norman. 

B 

2nd Class of weak 
verbs. 

C 

3rd Class of weak 
verbs. 

cf. 

in etymologies in- 


dicates uncertain 
or indirect rela¬ 
tionship. 


CM 

Central Midland(s). 

comp. 

comparative. 

CS 

Central South(em) 

CWM 

Central West Mid¬ 


land^). 

con*. 

consonant. 


contr. 

contracted. 

d. 

dative (singular). 

def. 

definite. 


dative (singular) 
feminine. 

dial. 

dialect(al). 

dpi. 

dative plural. 

EM 

East Midland(s). 

eME 

early Middle 
English. 

F 

French. 

G 

German. 

£• 

genitive (singu¬ 

lar). 

ger. 

gerund (inflected 
infinitive). 

gf- 

genitive (singu¬ 
lar) feminine. 

&p l - 

genitive plural. 

• * • 

imp. 

imperative (singu¬ 
lar). . 

imppl. 

imperative plural. 

ind. 

indefinite. 

inf. 

infinitive. 


instr. 

instrumental. 

int. 

intransitive. 

K 

Kentish. 

L 

Latin. 

IOE 

late Old English. 

M 

Midland(s). 

ME 

Middle English. 

MHG 

Middle High 
German. 

M LG 

Middle Low 
German. 

N 

North(em). 

n 

note. 

n. 

nominative; see 
note. 

Nh 

Northumbrian. 

NE 

New (Modem) 
English. 

NEM 

North East Mid- 
landfs). 

NM 

North Midland(s). 

NWM 

North West Mid¬ 
land^). 

nWS 

non-West Saxon. 
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OA 

Old Anglian. 

obj. 

objective. 

OE 

Old English. 

OEN 

Old Last Norse. 

OF 

Old French. 

OK 

OKI Kentish 

OM 

Old Mercian. 

ON 

Old Norse. 

ONF 

Old Northern 
French. 

OWN 

Old West Norse. 

pi. 

plural. 

poss. 

possessive. 

P r ‘ 

present indicative 
(singular). 

prp. 

m 

present participle. 

prpl. 

prcscnt(indicative 

plural. 

prs. 

present subjunc¬ 
tive (singular). 


prspl. 

present subjunc¬ 
tive plural. 

pt. 

past (preterite) in¬ 
dicative (singu¬ 
lar). 

ptp. 

past participle. 

ptpl. 

past (indicative) 
plural. 

p/I. 

past subjunctive 
(singular). 

ptspl. 

past subjunctive 

plural. 

r.w. 

rhyming with. 

S 

South(crn). 

Sc. 

Scots. 

SE 

South East(crn). 

SEM 

South East Mid¬ 
land^). 

s g- 

singular. 

StE 

Standard English. 


sup. 

superlative. 

Sw 

Swedish. 

SW 

South West(ern). 

SWM 

South West Mid¬ 
land^). 

tr. 

transitive. 

unacc. 

unaccented. 

W 

West(ern). 

WM 

West Midland(s). 

WS 

West Saxon. 

• 

prefixed to forms 
hypothetically 
reconstructed. 

+ 

between the ele¬ 
ments shows that 
a compound or 
derivative is first 
recorded in 
Middle English. 


a, 4 ever, always 3/10, 6/41, 61, 222, 

aa l l/97> 18/38 [OE a]. 
a 5 , he 19/57, 73 [unacc. form of 
ME ha). 

a 5 , ind. art., a(n) 2/41, 4/14, etc., 

ay 38/45 [OE j/i]. 

a 7 , on, in 5/34, 6/157, etc., from 
6/174, during 6/223; * /at/ 0/, 
towards the end of 19/43; * 
lunde, elsewhere 20/53n; * wille, 
to the pleasure of 10/144 [unacc! 
form of OE 00]. 

a, 9 ah 12/131, 172, etc. [OF a). 
aa. JV* a 4 . 

abak 4 , backwards 20/40 [OE 0/7 

abbe. See habbe(n). 

abbod, abbot 1 , abbot 1/6, 2/59; 

abbotes£. 2/49 [OE abbod). 
abbotrice 1 , abbacy 2/59, Jjabbot- 
rice, abbot’s domain 2/68 [OE 
abb 0 dr ice). 

abide 3 , to wait, stay 8/170, 13/129, 

20/41, to await, experience 5/29; 

abid 3/>r. 10/200; -e)? imppl ., 

sto P 2 i/ 79 i abod 3/)/. 10/41 

[OE abidan 1]. 

abiten 3 , to bite 10/77; />//>., worried 
I2 / 2 °3 [OE abitan 1]. 
ablendea 3 3/>r., blinds 17/18 [OE 
ablendan A]. 


abod. JV* abide. 

abouen, abuuen 4 , above, over 
4 / 2 3 > 1 7/12.9 [OE abufan). 

aboute(n), abute(n), abuton 4 , 

about, round, on all sides 5 /40, 

10/16, 12/15, 17/31, 34, 9 2 - As 7 , 

about, round, concerning 2/24, 

32, 8/117, * 47 , 1 8/13 [OE abut- 
an\. 

abugge 3 , to atone for 12/208; 
aboht />//>., bought 32/18 [OE 

abyegan A]. 

ac 8 , but 1/16, 2/3, etc. [OE *<■]. 

acoursed, acurscde 3 />//>., accursed 
12/56, 18/46 [OE a 4- cur si an B]. 

acres 1 pi., acres 14/29 [OE czcer, 
acer ]. 

acupement 1 , accusation 9/26, 32 
[OF c coupe went). 

acwelde. See aquel. 

adai 4 , during the day 10/89 [OE on 
deege). 

adde. See habbe(n). 

addledd 3 ptp., deserved 15/76 
[ON odla-st). 

admiral 1 , emir 9/730, 78, etc. [OF 
amiral). 

adoun(e), adun 4 , down 7/15, 95) 
etc., nadoun 31/3; weorped adun 
hangs 17/29 [OE of-dune, adtine). 
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adredde 3 3 pt. y feared 7/64; adrad, 
adred ptp ., afraid 8/155, 31/20 
[OE ondra>dan A]. 
adruncke 3 3 \ptpL, drowned 6/98 
[OE adrincan 3]. 

adunriht 4 , fiercely, violently 6/201 
[OE adune + ribt]. 
adwole 4 , in error 10/199 [OE on 
dwo lan]. 
sec. ek(e). 

sefne, 4 at the same moment 6/231 
[OE efne]. 

sefre; sefter; aehc. euer(e); 

after 7 ; euch(e). 

sei 2 , any 6/166 [contr. form of OE 
anig\. 

aeitlonde 1 , island 6/163; _es P 
6/162 [OE iggad + I6nd\. 
selc, seiche, aelchere, aelchen. See 
euch(e). 

adder 1 , leader 6/189 [OE Sal dor]. 
aeldeme 1 , ancestors 6/72 [OA 
aldran]. 

aelle, 9 alas 16/13 [OE eala]. 
aelle. See al 2 . 

aelmes 1 , alms, charity 2/44; for 
almes sake , for charity’s sake 
12/44 [OE almes se]. 
aeluene, aluen 1 gpl., of uncanny 
creatures 6/161, of fairies 6/226, 
239 [OE alf]. 

aende;aenne;aer. Amende;an;er(e). 
aerde 1 , country 6/166 [OE Sard]. 
aere; aerest. See er; er(e) 4 . 
aernes, arnes 1 pi., eagles 6/164, 165 
[OE earn]. set. See at. 
aetforen 7 , in the presence of 3/25, 
32 [OE atforan]. 

ae5ela, ae5ele 2 , noble, excellent 
6/15, 29; a<3elen g. 6/145; 

aedelen, -aen, a5elen d. 6/3, 7, 
22, 138; adelest sup. 6/68, 156 

[OE apele]. 

aeueralches; aeure; aeuric, aeu- 
rihee; afallaed. See euerich(e); 
euer(e); euerich(e); afeallen. 
afalle 3 ptp., fallen down 12/18 [OE 
af{e)allan 7]. 


afden. See habbe(n). 
afeallen 3 , to cast down 18/50; 
aualle 3 prs. 6/70; afallaed ptp., 
stricken 6/64 [OA afallan A]. 
aferd 3 ptp., afraid 5/93 [OE afeeran 

A], 

afingret 3 ptp., hungry 12/2, 4, etc. 

[OE ofhingrian B]. 
after, efter 4 , afterwards 10/136, 
17/13 [OE after]. 

after, aefter, efter 7 , behind, after (of 
place) 17/132, (of time) 6/10, 7/3, 
10/208, in pursuit of, after 7/68, 

9 /D 33 , 17/81. 2 4 / 6 , 7 , 2/19, 

7/96, 12/52, according to 15/1, 
16/59, 17/116, 18/43, 3 2 / 10 , 

after the manner of 16/15; affterr 
patt y according to, as 15/8, 50; 
after 7 ) iernen y to desire 16/51; balded 
after , pursue 6/101; . . . after, 

for whom 8/112 [OE after]. 
afurste. JV* apurst. 
age 1 , age 19/74, 76 [OF *£<?]. 

ageyn; agenes, agaenes. See 
a3eyn; ajenes. 

agyn 3 imp., begin 19/15; agonne 
/>//>. 5/115 [OE onginnan 3J. 
aglvden 3 ptp. y passed away 20/14 
[OE aglldan 1 ]. 

ago(n) 3 ptp. y gone, past 12/49, 153, 
20/85 [OE agdn]. 

agrise, 3 to be afraid 12/240; -gros 
3/)/. 5/87; -grisen ptp. y horrified 

18/20 [OE 1]. 

a3ein, a3en, a3aen, 4 back, again 
5/54, 113, 6/88, etc. [OE on- 

gegn , ongen ]. 

a3eyn, a3en 7 , against, in opposi¬ 
tion to 6/113, 10/7, 17/9 1 , etc, > to ’ 
wards, in the direction of 5 / 1 5 > 

3 5 , 6/53. on 8/20., ^ ront °f 

17/129, ayen, near (ot time; 
19/8, ageyn, in the sight of 
8/182; reebe , to hand back 

9/53; s tond a^ein, object 10/210; 
ii^ean cumen , to return 16/35; 
a^ean, with it 17/ 21 


GLOSSARY 
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a3enes, agenes, agsenes 7 , against, 
in opposition to 2/14, 3/16, near 
(of time) 19/78 [OE ongen + 
adv. -es], 

a 33 4 > M/17, 50. i* ai. 

ah 8 , but 7/47, 10/162, etc. fOE ab\. 
ahne; ahte(n). See owe; owest. 
ai 4 , ever, always 13/16, etc. [ON ei]. 
ay 9 , alas 35/22. 
ay; ayen. See a 5 ; a 3 eyn. 
ayhte 1 , possessions, treasure 14/68, 
ayct 38/58 [OE cebt). 
aisheist 3 ip r ., ask 10/91 [OE 
cescian B]. 
aijjer. See eij>er. 
ake 3 , to ache 20/58 [OE acan 6]. 
al, all, alle 1 , everything 2 60, 
10/207, etc.; al abuten , on all 
sides 17/92; mid alle , in every¬ 
thing 17/101 [OE (*)*//]. 
al, all, alle 2 , all 2/34, 47, etc., xlle 
2/9; alle pi. 2/11, 29, etc.; alre 
gpl. 6/92, 127, etc., alf>er 19/74; 
alle d^>/. 10/184; *4 a whole 241, 

1 9/23; ^ along to 19/16; as 1 , 
everyone 3/4, 16/9, 38/76 [OE 
(£)<?//]. 

al, all, alle 4 , entirely, quite 2/13, 

5 5 , 4/3 5 > c tc.; al ribt swa, similarly 
17/130; a lpus, in this way 12 '91; 

alle , whole 18/20 fOE 
00 *//]. 

alas 9 , a as 5/26, 58 [OF /<7j]. 

alcne; aid. euch(e); old(e). 

aldren 1 />/., ancestors 21/13 OA 
aldran\. 

ale, 2 ale 7/9, 8/19, nale 2i/6n [OE 
ealu]. 

alhone 4 , alone 12/275 [OE (*)tf//-p 
aly. See hali. 

aliesen 3 , to redeem, ransom 16/57 
63 [nWS alesan A]. 
aliesendnesse 1 , redemption 16/20 
[cf. nWS alesednes ]. 
aliue 2 , alive 9/88, 12/183, 20/77, 

2I /3 3 , 5 5 , whilst living 14/74’ 
into life 20/157 [OE on life ]. 


alkyn 2 , of all kinds 22/35 [OE 

( e)a/ra cyntnt). 

allelunge 4 , completely 17/8 [cf. 
OE ( e)allunga ]. 

alles 4 , entirely, fully 17/32 [OE 
(e) a lies]. 

allhwat 8 , until 16/19 [OE (e)all -f- 
bwat]. 

allunge 4 , completely 18/61 [OE 
( e)allunga ]. 

almichti, almihti 2 , almighty 16/44, 
19/1, etc. [OE almihtig\. 
almi 3 te 2 , almighty 9/177; almiten 
am. 6/30 [OE almibt]. 
almes. See aelmes. 
alonged 3 ptp. y filled with longing 
21/58 [OE aldngian B], 
alpi 2 , single 12/132 [OE a/pig], 
alreworste, -wurste 2 , worst of all, 
io /io, 17/2 [OE(^ -f 
als, alse, also 4 , also, as well 5/3, 

1 3 , 9/ I2 6, e tc., similarly, like¬ 
wise 2/69, 5/85, thus, so 8/144, 

1 3 / 3 ^, 78; w/, so near 5/37; 

als0 nel > equally well 5/110; also 
. . . so, as soon as 19/6 [OE 
(e)alsn'a]. 

als, alse, also, alswo 8 , as, like 2/3, 
21, 8/133, etc., as if 6/65, 20/73, 
just as 8/124, 9/165, 10/160, 

2 °/ 43 , so 21/56, when 19/27; 
alsuo alse, even as 3/14; also . . . 
J-0, as ... as 29/22 [OE (*)*/*■»*?]. 
altegaedere 1 , everything 2/48 [OE 

(^)*// + *dgad{e)re ]. 

alj>cr. al 2 . 

alperbeste 2 , best of all 8/147 [OE 
( e)alra -f £*///]. 
aluen. JV* aeluene. 
aluisc 2 , fairy 6/138 [OE + 
-/jr]. 

alsuic 8 , just such 2/3 [OE (*W/ + 

.09/^]. 

am 3 i/>r., am 5 /hi, 7/108, etc., 
ham 38/22 [OA aw]. 
amainet 3 ptp., crippled 17/63 [OF 

a -}- Wr'VAf/ ]. 

amang. JV* among. 
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amanges, amenges 7 , amongst 
3/22, 14/21 [OE onmang -f adv. 
-es]. 

amarscled 3 pip., 31/3 8n. 
amatiste 1 , amethyst 20/171 [OF 
amatiste ]. 
ame, 17/750. 

amed 3 ptp. y mad 20/56 [cf. OE 
gemced ]. 

amende 3 , to soften 38/51 [OF 
a mender]. 

amid 7 , in the middle of 17/93 [OE 
onmiddan]. 

amidde(n) 4 , in the midst 6/19, 
half-way down 12/241 [OE on¬ 
middan]. 

amidward 7 , in the middle of 12/ 
274 (OE onmiddan + w(e)ard]. 
among 4 , at intervals 10/6; as 7 , 
among 5/49, 9/7, etc., amang 
15/21, etc., along with 5 /70, with 
lo/Int. 4, among them 12/266, 
compared with 20/175 [OE 0/7- 

amur 1 , love 20/182 [OF 
an 3 i/>r., grant 10/161; on 3/>r., 
wishes 14/54, 56; vnnen 
3/5; v 5 e 3 />/j. 17/59 [OE unnan; 
ann ; fide]. 

an, ane 6 ind. art. y a(n) 2/27, 32, 
etc.; anne, aenne, enne am. 
6/61, 147, 12/29, 20/30, 88; are 
df. 6/3, 28, 174 [OE an]. 
an 5 , one (thing or person) 2/67, 
15/59, etc.; as 2 , single 15/34 [OE 
an]. 

an 7 , in 6/122, 7/5, etc., on 5/89, 
6/147; tf /7 hei , loudly 5/53; ** 
bonde, in his hand 6/151; tf/tf 
0#//*, in haste 6/234 [OE 0/7]. 
an, and, ant 8 , and 1/2, 4/5, etc., 
hand 38/24, if 19/91, 35 / 2 9 > 
38/61 [OE tf/o/]. 

anan, anon 4 , at once, straightway 
5/50, 6/234, etc., even 16/63 

[OE 077 */?]. 

ancre-hus(e) 1 , hermitage 17/5 5 , 
56 [OE ancor -p bus]. 


ancren 1 p/. y anchoresses 17/50 
[OE an ere, f. of ancra]. 
and. See an 8 . 

andlicnesse 1 , image 16/15 [OE 
andlicnes]. 

ane 2 , alone, only 6/213, 17/135, 
18/35, 47; wunder ane , excep¬ 
tionally 6/38n, 40,214 [OE ana ]. 
angin 1 , origin 16/14 [OE anginn ]. 
anhonge 3 />//>., hanged 21/83 [OE 
0/7/60/7 7]. 

ani, eny 2 , any 2/18, 8/10, etc., 
oni(e) 3/18, every 8/105 [OE 

< 7 / 7 /g, ^///g]. 

anijt, anyht 4 , during the night 
10/89, 28/22 [OE on niht], 
anoper 2 , another 2/68, 8/141, 

17/25, 20/34 [OE J/7 + ^ r ]« 
ansuare, ansuere, answare 1 , 
answer 9/26, 32, 10/55 [OE 

an(d)swaru]. 

ansuerede 3 3 />/., answered 19/25; 
ansuerden, answerden 3/>//>/. 

19/11, 54 [OE an(d)swerian BJ. 
aperseiuede 3 i/>/., spied upon 
12/213 [OF apercevoir]. 
apli3t 4 , in truth 9/11 [OE 0/7 + 
plibt]. 

apostle 1 , apostle 19/56; -es />/., 
19/53, 65 [OE apostol). 
aquel 3 imp ., kill 9/87; aqueldc, 
acwelde 3/>/., 6/11, o 11; aqual- 
den 3/>/p/. 6/72; aquold pip . 
20/76 [OE acwellan A]. 
aquenche 3 , to assuage 12/13, 112 
[OE acwencan A]. 

ar(e) 4 , before 5 / 2 5, 9/ 2 3» formerly 
5/61 [OE #r]. 

ara3te 3 3/)/., gave, handed 9/174* 

ara3t 7^/p. 9/49 [OE aracan A]. 

archebischop 1 , archbishop 3/25 
[OE arcebisceop ]. 
archen 1 d. y ark 6/13 [OF 

are. AV<? an 5 . _ 

are 1 , mercy 15/76, 16/4 [OE 0/-J. 
are-dawes 1 />/., former days 8/27 

[ON *r + OE 
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aredde 3 , to save, rescue 9/51; 
arudde 3 pt. 18/59 [OE ahreddan 
A]. 

arede 3 imp., receive as advice 14/85 
[OE arczdan A]. 

aren, arn 3 3 prpi, are 11/48, 68, 
etc. [OA aron]. 

arere 3 , to raise 5/31 [OE araran A ]. 
aresunede 3 3 pt., questioned 19/52 
[OF ares oner]. 

arewe, erewe 1 , enemy 14/42, 50 
[OE 0 )*rg]. 

arhredSe 1 , cowardice 6/64 [cf. 

OE ( e)arg and WS iergd(o)\. 
arise(n), 3 to rise 12/239, 264; -ep 
imppl. iz/z6 y, 21/45; aros 3 pt. 
5/86 [OE arisan 1]. 
aryue 3 , to arrive, get to 7/82 [OF 

a river]. 

armes 1 pi, arms 7/102, 13/58, etc. 

[OE 

armi 3 , to be armed 5/31 [OF 
armer ]. 

arnes; arst. See aernes; er(e) 4 . 
art, ert 3 zpr., art 6/220, 10/38, etc., 
hertou 12/120 [OE (*)*r/]. 

on the back 21/29 [OE 
on hrycge]. 
as. habbe(n). 
as, ase 8 , as, like 4/43, 5/3, etc., as 

if 5 / 4 2 , 1 7 /^ 3 > 65, as it were 
5 /86, 17/113, 128, as for instance 
5/95, that which 4/11; vor 
no^t , as if they were nothing 5/57; 
so as . . . so, just as ... so 19/67 

[OE (*)*//»*?]. 

asake 3 , to forsake, give up 37/8 
[OE * + sac an 6]. 

assen x pi., asses 21/31, 67, 89 [OE 
j - sa ]. 

asende 3 />//>., sent 1/22 [OE asindan 
A], 

askede 3 3 pt., asked 4/3 [OE ascian 

B ]. 

aslawe 3 ptp., slain 5/60, 62, 69, 108 
[OE as lean 6], 

asniled 3 3 pt., absolved 5/32 [OF 
as oiler]. 
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astrehte 3 3 pt., prostrated 16/3 
[OE astreccan A]. 

aswynde 3 , to vanish 20/39 [OE 
aswindan 3]. 

at, <et 7 , at 3/23, 5/12, etc., from 
1 5 /^ 9 > 7 2 , 16/50, on 7/9; 

at the 5/59, 19/35, from the 
31/32; pe firste , first of all 7/91; 
<7/ <2 dint, with a single blow 
8/180; alle (pisse) nede , at need 
12/225, 36/46 [OE */]. 

atflip 3 3^r., flies aw’ay, sinks 10/37 
[OE atfleon 2]. 

aSelen, a 5 elest; athes. See a? 5 ela; 
ope. 

apurst, afurste 3 ptp., thirsty 7/14, 
12/66 [OE ofpyrst]. 

atywede 3 3/>/., showed 2/83 [OE 
a tie wan A]. 

atom. JV* hom 

atschet 3 3/>/., vanished 10/44 [OE 
cetsceotan 2]. 

atteliche 2 , terrible 6/161 [OE 
atol (l)ic]. 

atter 1 , poison 17/25, 32 [OE a/or]. 

attri(e) 2 , poisonous 17/27, 44, 50, 

68 [OE ator -f- - ig , or a trig], 

aualle. See afeallen. 


aue, Avy Mary 1 , Ave Maria 

33/ 2 3 n , 38 / 75 - 

auenture 1 , chance; on auenture, by 
chance 12/70 [OF aventure ]. 
aueryl 1 , April 30/2 [OF *m/]. 
aujene. See owe. 


auh 8 , but 17/24, 28, etc. 
ah]. 


[OE 


avisede 3 3 pt., observed 5/38 [OF 
aviser]. 


aunters 1 pi., adventures 22/12 [OF 
aventure], 

aure. See euer(e). 


away, awey 4 , away 7/104, 9/106, 
etc. [OE 0/7 aweg], 
awaried 3 ptp., cursed 21/96 [OA 
awargan A]. 

awe 1 , ewe 24/6 [cf. OE eowe]. 

awecche 3 , to awaken 12/267 [OE 
aweccan A], 


9 * 
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awemmed * ptp., impaired 6/ioon 
[OE awemman A], 
awene. See owe. 

awende 3 3 pt., translated 1/2 [OE 
awendan A]. 

awinne 3 , to rescue 9/134 [OE 
awinnan 3]. 

awolde 4 , in the woods 10/146 [OE 
on -f- OA wald]. 

awreke 3 , to avenge 9/2, 93; -ep 
imppl. 9/20; awreke ptp. 12/64, 
condemned 9/23 [OE 5]. 

ax 1 , axe 5/115 [OE acs]. 
axe 3 , to ask 12/52 [OE dxian B], 

ba. See bo. 

bac, 1 back 8/47, 217 [OE bar], 
bacbitares 1 pi., backbiters 17/23 
[OE bac -f bit —f- -*r*]. 
bac-duntes 1 />/. blows on the back 
1 7/79 [OE tor -f- dynt], 
bacward 4 , backwards 6/61 [OE 
tor -f- 

baecchen 1 dpi., vales 6/175 [ob- 
scure]. 

basron. See beren. 
bayly 1 , bailiff 31/32 [OF bailiff. 
bald(e), bold(e) 2 , brave 6/46, 134, 
etc.; baldest sup. 6/122, 127 [OA 
bald]. 

baldeliche, -like 4 , boldly, openly 
8/53, 17/124 [OA baldlice]. 
bale, balu 1 , danger, misfortune 
6/57, 9/183, sorrow 4/11, tor¬ 
ment 28/59; balewes £. 20/125 

[OE £(*)*///]. 

bal(e)ful(le) 2 , noisome 18/52, 
deadly 28/65 [OE b{e)alujul], 
ban. JVr bon. 

baner 1 , banner 5/41, 28/480; -s />/. 

5/31 [OF banere], 
bar. beren. 

barbet 1 , part of headdress 32/310 
[cf. OF barbe]. 

bare 2 , absent 28/79; asl > °P en 
spaces 10/56 [OE tor]. 
bamage 1 , baronage 9/1 [OF tor¬ 
'll- 
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barre, 1 bar 8/167, etc. [OF tor/*]. 
barun 1 , baron 8/31, etc.; barons, 
barouns pi. 8/139, 9/6 [OF 
barun ]. 

bascins 1 ^/., basins 18/10 [OF 
bacin], 

bat 1 , boat 6/232 [OE to/]. 
bataile 1 , battle 5/29, 49, 58, art of 
war 5/44 [OF bat at lie], 
bape. See bo)?e. 

badied 3 3 prpl., swim 6/160 [OE 
bapian B]. 

be, be-. See bi, bi-. 
be(n), beo(n) 3 , to be 2/2, 3/18, 
etc., bene 35/56, bie(n) 16/23, 
24, etc.; best, bist ipr. 35/44, 
will be 20/120; be]?, beo)?, bid 
3/>r. 6/105, 136, etc., excels 

20/170; bie)? 19/61; be)?, 

beod, bie]? 2/>r/>/. 17/58, 19/87, 
etc.; be)?, beoj? iprpl. 3/6, 5/45, 

etc., bie)? 19/28, 29, 71, bo)? 
10/75, 88, 100, bue)? 7/14, buj? 
9/69, 71; be imp. 12/36, 56, etc.; 
beo)? imppl. 10/157; be i/rr. 
7/27, 38/34; iprs. 4/6, 13/68, 
etc., beo 20/197; be, beo 3/r.r. 
3/20, 4/38, etc., bie 16/37, bue 
31/8, bon 6/238; be, bie iprspl. 
19/10, 21/30; be(n), beo(n) 

Iprspl. 13/21, 120, etc.; be(n) 
7^/p. 12/185, 200, 38/30, ibe(n) 
12/87, 100, etc., ibye 19/23, 
ibien 16/44 [OE to#]. 
bealte 1 , beauty 28/48 [OF bealte]. 

beard, berd 1 , beard 17/93* 1 
[OE biard ]. 

bebyried 3 3 ptpl. , buried 2/84 [OE 
bebyrian B]. 

bee; bed. iVr boc; beode. 

bedde 1 , bed 7/95, 9/ 1 **, etc *> ^ ec ^ 

clothes 6/44 [OE bedd]. 
beer(e) 1 , beer 7/2, 7, 25, ber 7/20, 
bor 10/107 [OE tor], 
begaet. biget. 
beggare, -ere 1 , beggar 7 / 22 > 27, 
-es />/. 7/14 [obscure]. 


GLOSSARY 


begge, beye, bie 8 , to buy 8/53, 
2I /3 X > 37/16, to ransom 36/14; 
bo3tc 1/)/. 9/11; bohte, bopht 
3//. 17/96, redeemed 37/14; 

bohton 3^/p/. 2/79 [OE bjegan A ]. 
beh. JV* buheS. 


behete 8 2//., promised 16/38, 40; 
bihet 3^)/. 21/37, 36/12; bihote 

/>//>. 10/167, 20/119, I2 7 [OE 

beta tan 7]. 

behoued 8 3/)/., was necessary 2/61 
[OE bebdfian B], 
bey. J>* buhe 5 . 

beien 2 , both 6/67; beire gpl. 5/16 
[OE 

beyte 3 , to bait 8/213, 243 [ON 
beita], 

beia 3 iprpl., obey 18/41 [OF obeir]. 
belamp 3 3 pt., happened 2/78 [OE 
be limp an 3]. 

beleue 3 , to believe 19/57; bileuep 
3 P r - 13/20; bileued ptp. 19/49 
[nWS belefan A], 

bemande 3 3 />/., lamented 16/13 
[OE bemcenan A], 
benches bench 7/1 [OE 
bende 1 /)/., bonds 28/65 [OE bend]. 
benedicite 9 , bless me 38/63 [L 
benedteite ]. 
beo(n). See be(n). 
beode 8 , to offer, give 20/109; bid 

3 P r - 9/97; bed 3 pt. 9/95, offered 
battle 20/54 [OE beodan 2]. 

beoden 1 />/., prayers 18/4 [nWS 
beodu ]. 

beom 1 , beam 2/32 [OE 
beore. JV* beren. 


beoden 1 hills 6/128 [OE 

beomes; beod; ber. See bem; 
be(n); beer(e). 

ber-cnihtes 1 pi., footmen 6/43 
[OE bar- + cniht]. 
berdene 1 , burden 19/24 [OE £yr- 

bere, bore 1 , bear 8/211, 213, 

*0/117; bores pi. 8/2440 [OE 
**($)**]. 


bereauede 3 3 6/., deprived 16/34 
[OE bereafian B], 

beren, beore 3 , to carry, bear 18/51, 
32/22, basron 2/31, 34; berst 
2/>r., carry off 35/32; berf>, -ep, 
-es 3 pr. 20/164, 22/38, 31/2; 
-es iprpl. 8/256; -en 3/>rjy>/. 
36/38; bere 2/)/. 33/30; bar 3/>/. 

6 / 94 , 1 3/ 1 ^5> 21/29, ber 7/5, 
bore 8/45, produced 2/5 5; beren 
3/)///. 3 5 /2, 1 o; ibore(n), bore(n), 
bom 4/26, 9/137, 20/153, 

born 1/1, 6/241, etc. [OE^ 4 |. 
beril 1 , beryl 20/174 [OF 

bem 1 , child 13/172, 56/19 [OE 
beam]. 

bem 1 , man, warrior 22/7; -e, 

beomes />/. 6/58, 20/5 [OE 
beom]. 

beme 3 , to burn 9/34 [OE barnan 3]. 
bemes 1 pi., barns 21/26 [OE bere- 
am]. 

berrhless 1 , salvation 15/58, 69, 71 
[cf. OE be(o)rgan 3]. 
bes^te 1 , wisdom, advice 3/9, judg- 
ment 3/17 [OE be + sibd], 
best. See be(n). 

best(e) 2 sup., best 8/87, 9/144, 
33/10; as 1 , gain, profit 7/30, 76, 
best (person) 26/5; mid pa(n) 
be^ste, among the best (people) 
6/38, no; (of)pe beste , in the best 
way 20/188, 28/32; as 4 , best, most 
readily 20/3, 6, 24, 22/26 [OE 
£<?///]. 

bet 4 comp., better 6/0 35, 200, 

1 °/ 39 > iij, more easily 10/117; 
£<?/ pu^te, seemed rather 10/21 

23 [OE fc/]. ’ 

bete, bieten 3 , to remedy, atone for 
12/276, 13/30, 16/61 [OE 
A], 

betere, better(e)» comp., better 

9 / I1 4 > H8, etc., bether 38/16, 
to a better position 2/75; bit is 
pc betere , things are the better 
10/180; as 4 , 13/24, 29/28, 36/26, 
bettre 15/23 [OE betera]. 
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betocknep 3 3 pr., signifies 19/30, 
31, etc., betokneS 19/75 [OE 

betdcnian B], 

bi, bie, be 7 , by, by means of 2/22, 
23, 5/82, 11/7, 19/53, 22/33, etc., 
(in oaths) 4/2, 23, 7/73, etc., 
because of 14/63, 21/31, 32/9, 
about, concerning 10/46, 12/210, 

1 3 / x ®9, 17/25, according to 3/15, 
9/162, 12/50, 16/35, during 

6/224, 8/27, 19/5, 33, etc., at, in 
(of time) 2/18, 6/165, (of place) 
21/18, near 9/116, 10/176, 11/16, 
32/29, throughout 18/34, 37, 

through, from 13/100, 28/42, to 
32/21; £/ along the street 

5/106; bi pe jvei, on the road 
5/112; bi semblaunt, by his appear¬ 
ance 9/8; £/' 0/7* stunde, at that 
time 9/57; pet . . . bi, by means 
of which 18/2; ^ j-s'fl pet, 

provided that 19/72 [OE £/]. 
biblodde 3 imp., sprinkle with 
blood 17/110 [OE £/ + blod-]. 
bicharde 3 3/>/., tricked 12/293 
[OE fo’ + OA carran A]. 
biclosi 3 , to surround 5 /i6; -clusde 
3/>//>/., shut themselves in 6/108 
[OE £/ -}- OF clos-\. 
bycumen, be- 3 , to become 16/48, 
58, 20/110, becomen 37/6; 

becom 3/)/. 22/18; bicome 

IptpL, arrived at 10/213; bicume 
/>//>. 9/136 [OE becuman 4]. 
bid. JV* beode. 

bidde(n) 3 , to pray, beg, ask 7/77, 
12/179, 15/43; bidde i pr. 15/49, 
16/49, etc -; bit, bid, bidde 5 $pr. 
6/29, 20/1, etc., bids 9/169, 11/33, 
17/64, 20/147; bede 2^/. 20/187, 
ordered 32/4; bad, bed 3/)/. 15/6, 
18/4, bade 7/48, 8/152, etc.; 

ibede(n) />//> 12/135, 18/23, 

invited 12/255 [OE biddan 5]. 
byde 3 , to experience 29/10; byd 
3/>r. 31/5 [OE 1]. 
bideled 3 />#>., deprived of 6/134 
[OE bedtzlan A]. 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

bie; bie(n), bie5; bieten. 

be gge; be(n); bete. 
bifalle 3 3/rj-., may happen 6/0 35 
[OE bef(e)allan 7]. 
bifore(n), bifor(n), biuore(n) 7 , 
before, in front of 2/80, 8/129, 
etc.; bifor pe heued , in the face 
8/185. -As 4 , earlier, previously 
3/ I 5, 5/44, 9/100, to the front 
5/53, to the face 14/51, in front 
20/35, earlier than 35/1 [OE 
beforan ]. 

biget 3 imp., obtain 35/48; begaet 
3^/. 2/67; in, recovered 

2/70 [OE beg(i)etan 5]. 
biginnen 3 , to begin 8/21; -ej> $pr. 

12/80; bigan, -gon 3 / > f- 8 / 174 , 
225, etc.; bigonne, bigunnen 
iptpl. 5/103, 8/118, 15/44 [OE 
beginnan 3]. 

biginning(e) 1 , begininge, be- 
ginning 5/103, 8/13, 19/35 [OE 
beginn- + -ing]. 

bigo 3 3 prs., may befall 12/53; 

bigon />//>., set 6/144 [OE began], 
bigredet 3 3 prpl,, scold 10/67 [OE 
be + grcedan A]. 

bigripen 3 , to grip n/74 [OE 
begripan 1]. 

bigrowe 3 ptp., overgrown 10/27 
[OE be -f growan 7]. 
b^ete 1 , gain, acquisition 12/248 
[cf. OE beg(i)etan 5]. 
bihalden, biholde 3 , to see, behold 
6/15 3, 10/71, 20/9, bihelde 7/43; 
bihald, byholt imp. 36/2, con- 
sidei 17/97; bihe(o)ld, bihold, 
bihuld 3/>/. 5/40, 6/25, 12/15, 
scanned 10/30; biheolden 3 pip'* 
18/3 [OE behialdan, OA bebdldan 

7]. 

bihalfues, etc. JV* p. 33 °* 
biheste 1 , promise 29/24 [OE be has ]. 

bihet. See behete. 
bihinde(n) 4 , behind 17/23, 130, 
20/35, to one’s back 14/52 [OE 
behindan]. 

bihold. See bihalden. 


GLOSSARY 


bihonged 8 ptp., covered 6/80 [OE 
be hdngian B]. 

by hud 3 imp., hide 14/57 [OE 
be by dan], 

biknewe 3 ptp., confessed 9/80 
[OE becndrvan 7]. 

bilaei 3 3 pt., besieged 6/113 [OE 
belicgan 5, with the sense of 
belecgan A]. 

bile 1 , bill 10/79 [OE bile]. 
bileaue, -liaue 1 , belief, faith 17/103, 
19/46, bileue 35/43, beleaue 
1 9/36, 58 [OE be -f- leaf a]. 
biledet 3 3 prpl., pursue 10/68 [OE 
be lad an A]. 

bileue 3 , to remain 10/42; $prs., 
may be passed over 12/198; -en 
iprspl., abandon 21/10; bilef 
imp. 9/163; bileuede 3/>//>/., 
hesitated 5 /74; bileued^>/^>. 5 / i 10 
[OE belafan A], 
bileued, bileue)?. See beleue. 
bilimede 3 3 pt., dismembered 5/78 
[OE be + lim -]. 

bilirten 3 , to ensnare 11/12 [OE 
belyrtan A]. 

biliue(s) 4 , quickly 6/83, 106 [OE 
be -f- life -f- adv. -es]. 
billed 3 3 pr. y pecks 11/37 [cf. OE 
bile]. 

billing 1 , pecking 11/20, 41 [OE 
bile -j- -ing] • 

biloken 3 3 prpl., look around 11/87 
[OE be loci an B], 

binde 3 , to bind, imprison 8/41, 

9/3» 75; bind 3/>r., makes help¬ 
less 12/254; -ep 3/>r//. 29/5; 

ybounde ptp. 7/10, 30/18 [OE 
bindan 3]. 

binepe 4 , underneath 5/59, below 
I2 /. 2 5 3 [OE beneopan.] 
binnen 4 , within 6/109 [OE binnan]. 
binome 3 ptp., deprived of 12/175 
[OE beniman 4]. 

byrieden 3 , 3 ptpl., buried 2/82 
. [OE byrgan A], 

birlen 1 pl. y cup-bearers 6/42 [OE 
byrele]. 


*55 


burp ipr., befits, behoves 15/14, 
18, etc. [OE byrian A]. 
bisaumpleS 3 3 pr. y moralizes 17/30 
[OE be -f- OF saumple ]. 
bisauwe 1 , proverb 17/54 [OE be + 
sagu). 

bischop, biscop 1 , bishop 2/7, 8, 
3/26, bissop 5/32; -es pl. y 1/10, 
2/49, 53, 14/3; -en dpi. 10/183 

[OE 1 

bischriche)? 3 3/r^/., shriek at 
10/67 [OE ^ + *scrician B], 
biseken 3 , to beg, beseech 8/269; 
biseche)? 3/r. 28/73; 3/>'7^* 9/1 20, 
127; bysech, bisek imp. 33/14, 
3 ^/ 5 9» besiech 16/50; besohten 
16/2 [OE besecan A]. 
byset 3 />//>., beset 20/11 [OE 
/*// A]. 


biside 4 , nearby 5/40; as 7 , near 5/19 
[OE be + si dan], 

bisne 1 , example 15/50; to bisne , as 
a guide 6/15, o 28 [OE bisen]. 
bispeke 3 ptp. y agreed 10/160 [OE 
besp{r)ecan 5]. 
bist. See be(n). 

biswike(n) 3 , to deceive 11/30, 73; 
-e)> 3 prpl. 13/19 [OE + 
s mi can i], 

byswngen 3 ptp. y scourged 36/28 
[OE beswingan 3]. 

biteche 3 , to hand over, entrust to 
9 / 54 ; bytech, bitaeche, bitache 
1 P r - 6 / 22 1 , 15 / 33 , 38 / 32 ; bita 3 te 
3/J/., committed to the protection 
9/ 1 77 ; bita 3 t, bitauht ptp. 
9/50, 20/145 [OE betacan A]. 
bite 1 , bite 17/67, 68 [OE £//*]. 
biten 3 , to bite 6/81; bit ipr. 17/67; 

-e3 3 prpl. 6/104, 17/23 [OE 

bitan]. 

bitide 3 , to happen 13/132, 29/11; 
3/>rj\ 9/139, 10/52; bitidde 3/)/. 
7/78 [OE be -f- A], 

biti 3 t 3 ptp. y clothed 10/109 [OE 
*betybtan A], 

bitoke 3 3 ptpl. y entrusted 5 /4s [OE 
^ + ON taka J. 
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bituene, bitwen(e) 7 , between 
8/1 g i, 206, 13/9, etc. [OE 

betweonan], 

bituxen 7 , between 10/169 [OE 
betwux + -an], 

bitweies 7 , between 13/7 [OE be- 
tweoh + adv. -es], 
bi< 5 . See be(n). 

bif>enche 3 , to reflect 12/83; bi- 
Qohte 3 pt. 6/60; bipout ptp. 
12/81 [OE bepencan AJ. 
bipute(n) 7 , without 9/260, 32 

[obscure]. 

biweued 3 ptp,> covered 21/94 [OE 
bewefan 5]. 

bywite 3 3 prs., may guard 14/60 
[OE bewitan], 

biwon 3 3/)/., acquired 6/15 [OE 
+ w inn an 3]. 

blac 2 , black 8/48; blac and brown 
8/115n; as 1 , blake, dirt 7/104 

[OE blac]. 

blakien 3 , to grow pale 18/21 [OE 
blacian B]. 

blam(e) 1 , sin, shame 38/66; brouth 
in blame , caused to sin 8/84 [OF 
bias me], 

blame 3 , to blame 13/25, 82 [OF 
blasmer], 

blast 1 , storm 25/3, wind 35/36 (OE 
blast], 

blau, blaw 3 , to blow 23/1, 4; blou, 
blow imp . 28/1, 3, 4 [OE blawan 

7 ]- 

bled 1 , flower 10/138 [OE bleed], 
blede 3 , to bleed 8/103; bledde 3/)/. 

5/78 [OE bledan A]. 
bleo 1 , face 18/21, 20/66, 28/23 

[OE £/«?]. 

bles 1 , gust (of wind) 20/14 [OE 
bices], 

blesce 3 , to bless, make the sign of 
the cross 17/92; blesci ipr. 
18/53; blis imp, 38/37, 64; 

blessed, iblesced 16/40, 

36/61 [OE b let si an B]. 
blete 1 , hard weather 10/57 [OE 
bleat]. 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

bletep 3 3^>r., bleats 24/6 [OE 
bice tan A], 

blepeliche. JV* blipelij. 
blykyep 3 3/r., gleams 28/23; blike- 
den 3/>/p/. 18/7 [OE blician B]. 
blynde 2 , blind (men) 20/37 [OE 
blind], 

blynne 3 , to stop 29/17 [OE blin- 
nan 3]. 

blis. See blesce. 

blis, blisce, blisse 1 , joy 9/147* 
10/04, etc., blise 6/47; -en pi 
6/134 [OE W/j/]. 

blysfol, blisfule, 2 blessed 18/52, 
lovely 28/18 [OE £//// + 
blipe 2 , happy 9/60, 12/249, etc. 
[OE blipe], 

blij>eli3, -like 4 , gladly 15/46, 66, 
blepeliche 12/171 [OE £///>*- 
//>*]. 

bliue 4 , quickly 12/109, 20/21 [OE 

^ + Itf* ]• 

blod(e) 1 , blood 6/198, 8/192, etc., 
ancestry 5 /4; blodes swat , bloody 
sweat 17/128 [OE £/£</]. 
blod-gute 1 , bloodshed 6/57 [OE 

blodgyte], 

blodi 2 , bloody 17/72, 36/20, 23 
[OE */&//£]. 

blome 1 , flower 8/63 [ON blom], 
blos(t)m e 1 pi., flowers 10/16, 13/2, 
30/2 [OE blostm], 
blou, blow. See blau. 
blowep 3 3/>r., bursts into flower 
24/3 [OE blowan 7]. 
bo 2 , both 9/92, ba 15/4; as S as we ^ 
9/141 [OE ba]. 

boc 1 , book 5/93, 6/15, etc., bock 
6/5n; 6/28, bee 1/2, 7 [OE 

boc], 

bocare 1 , writer 1/7 [OE bocere J. 
bocfelle 1 , parchment 6/26 [OE 
bocfell], 

bokilered 1 />/., learned men 14/4 
[OE boc + gelared], 
bocstaff 1 , letter, character 1 5 / 5 2 
[OE bocstaf]. 


GLOSSARY 


bodede 3 3 pt., foretold 6/244; -eden 
3 ptpf; preached 1/10 [OE bodian 
B]. 

bodi 1 , body 8/84, etc., man, person 
5/27, 69; -es pi. 5/45 [OE bodig]. 
boje, bouh 1 , bough 10/15, 20/48 

[OE bog]. 

bohte, bohton, boj>ht. See begge. 
boket 1 , bucket 12/78, etc.; -es pi. 
11 111 [OF buket]. 

bold(e) 1 , hall, temple 20/113, JI 9> 
127 [OE bold]. 
bold(e). See bald(e). 
boles 1 pi., bulls 8/243 [OE bula\. 
bolle 1 , bowl 7/17 [OE bolla]. 
bon. See be(n). 

bon 1 , bone 26/5, 28/10; -es pi. 

12/63, ban 1 7/117 [OE £w;]. 
bondeman 1 , farmer 8/32; -men 
/>/. 8/123 [ON + OE 

mann\. 

bone 1 , prayer 18/23, 25, etc., 

command 32/4; -en pi. 17/89 [ON 
£0/7]. 

bone 1 , slayer 18/60 [OE bana]. 
bor. See beer(e). 

bord(e) 1 , table 6/206, 8/99, 28/70 
[OE b6rd\. 

bore(n); bore(s). See beren; bere. 
borewe 3 , to redeem 31/32 [OE 
borgiati B]. 
bom. See beren. 


bo^henn 3 ptp., saved 15/64 [OE 
be(o)rgan 3]. 
borw. See bur3e. 
boses 1 pi., padding 32/15, 22 [Of 
boce ]. 

bost 1 , ostentation 4/20 [obscure]. 
bot(e) 1 , remedy 9/183, 17/35, etc 
[OE hot], 

bot(e). See bute(n). 
bot-forke 1 , forked stick 31/2 [ME 
bat -{- OE forca], 
boj>. See be(n). 

boj>e, baj>e 2 , 6 both 5/10, 7/4, etc. 
bopt 38/65; boj>en dpi. iz/zC 

[ON *«*/>]. 

bouh. See bo3e. 
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bour(e), bur 1 , room, ladies’ cham¬ 
ber 7/59, 13/62, etc.; boures r. 
13/57 [OE £/7r]. 

bous 1 , liquor, strong drink 31/29 
[obscure]. 

bout 1 , part of woman’s headdress 
32/31 [obscure]. 

brade, brod(e) 2 , broad, wide 6/54, 
61, etc., braden />/. 6/89 [OE 
brad ]. 

braede 3 />//>., extended 6/15 8, staring 
1 °/75 [OE bra’darj A], 
brseid, brayd. See breid 
brastlien 3 3 prspl., may jlash 6/195 
[OE brastlian B], 

breche 1 , fallow ground 10/140 
[OE brae]. 

bred 1 , bread 18/2 [OE bread]. 
brede 1 , roast meat 8/98 [OE bru-de]. 
breid 3 imp., raise 17/90; braeid 3 pt. 
6/78; brayd ut , drew 8/198 [OE 
bregdart 3]. 

breides 1 />/., tricks 11 /46 [OE 
bragd]. 

breke 3 , to break 4/41; -en, brxcon 
3 ptpl- 2/29, 6/89; ibroke />//>., 
committed 13/29 [OE ^r^/7 5]. 
breme 2 , splendid 9/154, passionate 
28/16 [OE breme], 
brennen 3 , to burn 11/94; -es 3/>r. 
35/21; bxendon iptpl. 2/40 [ON 
£r?/;/w]. 

brere 1 , briars 31/23 [OE £r<?r]. 
breoste, brest 1 , breast 8/137, 201, 
etc.jbreosten d. 6 /78 [OE breost]. 
brej>ren. broker. 
brew 3 3/)/., brewed 4/11 [OE 
breowan 7]. 

brid 1 , bride 28/16 [OE bryd]. 
briddale 1 , wedding 9/156 [OE 
brydeala ]. 

bridel 1 , bridle 10/124 [OE bride 1 ]. 
brides 1 /)/., birds 13/2 [OE bridd], 
bryht, bri3t, brith 3 , fair, beautiful 
13/40, 20/66, etc., br^tte 35/6, 
radiant 29/2, 33/1; br^ter, brijt- 
tore comp. 13/124, 33/3 [OE 
bjrbt, be or hi ]. 
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bryht 4 , brightly 20/184 [OE 

byrhte, beorbte\. 

bringe 3 , to bring 8/72, 10/125, etc., 
bringhe 8/65, guide 21/32; -ep, 
bring)? 3 pr. 9/61, 14/65, etc.; 
-ej? 3 prpl. 13/164; -e 3 prs. 8/275; 
bring imp. 31/25, 36/66; brohte, 
brouhtc, broute 3/)/. 4/21, 6/18, 
etc., brou3tem = brou3t hem 
21/37, broste 6/0 19, brouth 
8/84, brohute 12/70, installed 
2/63, derived 10/148; brouhte 
3/)//. 20/111; (i)brout, (y)broht 
/)//). 12/82, 15/14, etc., ibro3t 
5/55, ibrou3t 21/88; to sorwe 
breuth , punished 8/57; let... 
bringe, had them brought 9/149; 
bringed us in a sinne , causes us to 
sin 11/32; ibroubt ford , made 
known 17/37; bringed . . . 0 
flubte , causes to flee 17/135 [OE 

bringan A]. 

bryniges. JV* brunie. 
brisen 3 , to bruise 8/208 [OE bry- 
san A]. 

broc 1 , stream 6/179 [OE £/w]. 
brod(e); broht(e), brohute. 
brade; bringe. 

brom 1 , broom, brushwood 27/1 
[OE 

broste. JW bringe. 
broker 1 , brother 5 /47, etc.; 
brepren /)/. 21/43, etc. [OE 

bropor ]. 

brou3tem, brouhte. JV* bringe. 
broune, brown 2 , brown (vessel), 
7/16, 8/115n [OE 
browen 1 pi ., eyebrows 28/18 [OE 

bruche 1 , opening 12/21, 233, sin 

1 3/28 [OE ]. 

brudpinge 1 , bridal 20/207 [OE 
brydping ]. 

brunie, burne 1 , corselet 6/137, 
21/77; bryniges pi. 2./25 [ON 
brynja , OE £yrw]. 
brustlede(n) 3 3/>//>/., bristled 6/58, 

89 [cf. OE byrst]. 


bucke 1 , stag 24/8 [OE 
bue(p). JV* be(n). 
buhed, buhp 3 3/>r., bends, obeys 
17/64, 20/102; 3/>r/)/. 18/41; beh, 
bey 3/)/. 12/194, 28/70 [OE 

2]. 

bukes 1 £., of the belly 11/33 [OE 

bulluc 1 , bullock 24/8 [OE bulloc]. 
bune 1 , purchase [obscure]. 

bunte 1 , kindness 19/82 [OF bontet]. 
bur. See bour(e). 
burde 1 , maiden 6/241, 28/5, etc. 

[obscure, ? OE byrde). 
burgeis 1 , citizen 9/21 [OF burgeis ]. 
bur3e, borw 1 , town, fortress 6/108, 
8/121; burwes />/. 8/55 [OE 
burg, burb]. 

burhmen 1 pi., garrison 6/no [OE 
burhmann]. 
burne. See brunie. 
bumes 1 g., of the stream 18/2 
[OE bum]. 
bur-paeinen 1 pi., attendants 6/42 
[OE burpegn], 

burpen 1 , burden 31/2, 23 [OE 
by rpen]. 

but 1 , throw, putt 8/147 [OF bout]. 
but, bute(n) 4 , only, but 8/165, 
10/182, 20/10, 49, bote 5/2 [OE 
£ utan ]. 

bute(n) 7 , without 3/1 o, 6/169, 
10/212, 20/196 [OE butan]. 
bute(n), bot(e) 8 , except, unless 5 9, 
23, 6/12, etc., but 19/90, but, 
however, yet 6/243, 21/4, 22/33; 
£0/ if, boteyef bute if, unless 14 /3 9 » 
19/51, 38/51 [OE butan]. 
butere 1 , butter 2/43 [OE bute re]. 
buttinge 1 , thrusting 8/235 [? OF 
bouter]. 

bup. be(n). 

buue 4 , above 17/133 [OE bufan]. 
buxsumnes 1 , obedience 22/30 
[OE *buhsum -f~ 

caese 1 , cheese 2/42 [n\X S «;?]. 
caynard 1 , idler 31/20 [OF cagnard]. 


GLOSSARY 


cakeleS 3 3 pr. y cackles 17/53 [eME 

cakelen ]. 

calcydone 1 , chalcedony 20/171 
[OF calcidoine]. 

calle 3 , to call 8/38; ipr. y name 
29/17 [IOE ceallian B, from ON 
kalla]. 

calue 1 , calf 24/7 [OA calf]. 
cam; can. See cumen; conne. 
canceler 1 , chancellor 2/8 [ONF can- 
celer ]. 

canstu. See conne. 
capun 1 , capon 11/4 [OE capun ]. 
care, kare 1 , grief, sorrow 6/126, 
237, 12/34, etc. [OE caru). 
care 3 1 pr., grieve 28/77 [OE 
carian B], 

carf 3 ipt.y cut 5/73; corue 3/)//)/. 

5/75 [OE ceorfan 3]. 
carited 1 , alms-giving 2/6in [OF 
canted]. 

carke 3 1 pr. y grieve 28/77 [OF 
carkier]. 

carlmen 1 /)/., men 2/19 [ON/kzr/4- 
OE w^/7/7]. 

caste, kesten 8 , to throw, cast 8/81, 
9 / 76 » 29/7; 3/)/. 8/169; icast(e) 
/)//). 9/4, 35/33 [ON 
castel 1 , castle 2/71, 4/14, etc., 
kastel 20/152; -es />/. 2/9, etc. 
[ONF castel]. 

castel-weorces 1 pl. y forced labour 
on the castles 2/16n (ONF castel 
+ OE weorc] 

caudel 1 , warm drink for invalids 
5 /111 n (ONF caudel). 
cellerer 1 , cellarer 12/59 [OF 
celerer]. 

certes, certhes 4 , certainly 10/191, 
truly 38/22 [OF certes]. 
ceste 1 , chest 2/27 [nWS cest\. 
cete 1 , whale 11/71 [OF cete]. 
cethegrande 1 , whale 11/57 [OF 
cete grande]. 

champioun, chaunpioun 1 , cham¬ 
pion 8/114, 3 5/34; '9 pl 8/122, 
i 38, etc. [OF champiun ]. 
chan. See conne. 


*57 


chape5 3 3 pr., bargains for 
[OE ceapian B]. 
chapmen 1 pl. y merchants 
[OE ceapmann]. 
charite 1 , charity 22/32 
charite]. 

chastite 1 , chastity 22/31 
chaste te]. 

chaueles. See cheafle. 


1 7/95 

8/51 

[OF 

[OF 


chaungede 1 3 pt. y changed 9/102 
[OF changier]. 

cheafle 1 , gossip 17/58; chaueles 
pl.y jaws 11/71 [OE ceafl]. 
chele 1 , cold 31/5 [nWS cele]. 
cheJle. 1 See note to 32/21. 
cheorl, cherl 1 , man, peasant 17/16, 
31/34, cherld 31/40 [OE ceori |. 
cheose 3 , to choose 14/63, 20/186. 
190; icoren(e) ptp. 6/241, 19/29, 
20/155, ichosen3/6[OE^.r^2j. 
cheping 1 , market 17/54 [OE cea- 
pung\. 

chere 1 , face, appearance 13/21, 
20/92, 28/30, 37/4, mood 9/102; 
maked drupie chere y puts on a 
dismal look 17/30 [OF chere]. 
chyde 3 , to argue 29/9 [OE cldan A]. 
child(e), 1 child, youth 9/140, 
12/228, etc., cild 2/79; 

childre(n) pl. 5/3, 9/61, etc. 
[OE cildy cildru ]. 

childhede 1 , childhood 19/71 [OE 

cildhad]. 

chyn 1 , chin 4/28 [OE cinn). 
chirche-songe 1 />/., hymns 10/132 
[OE cirice -f- sang], 
chirechen. See circe. 


chnief 1 , knife 38/20 [OE cntf]. 

christen; cild. See crisstene; 
child(e). 

circe, chirche 1 , church 2/47, 48, 
62, 9/149, churche 37/10; chire¬ 
chen d. 6/3 [OE cirice]. 

cyrceiaerd 1 , churchyard 2/47 [OE 
cirice + glard ]. 

circewican 1 //., office of sacrist 2/68 
[OE cirice -f wlce]. 
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clackes 3 zpr. y gabble 10/81 [cf. 
F claquer]. 

clannesse 1 , purity 28/47 [OE 

clcennes\. 

clapte 3 3 pt., struck 8/187, 194 

[ON klappa], 

clene 2 , pure, innocent 12/227, 250, 
etc., chaste 13/162, klene 12/178 

[OE 

cleo. note to 20/72. 
clepe 3 , to call 9/81; cleope3, 
ciepep 3 />r. 17/69, 118, 19/70, 
names 17/122; clepe imp. 19/15, 
cleope, call for 17/105; cleo- 
pede 3/>/. 6/82, 18/27; clepeden 
3/)//)/. 2/39; icleoped, iclepede 
AA I 9 / 2 9 > 20/162 [OA cleo pi an 

B]. 

clerc 1 , cleric, learned man 6/20, 
8/77, etc., clerek 14/19, 
scholar 29/9, 29, etc.; clerekes, 
clerkes y>/. 2/50, 8/33; r/?r<r of 
scole, university student 38/28 
[OE cler(i)c y L clericus ]. 
cleuep 3 iprpl., cleave to 32/21 
[OA cleo fan B]. 

climbi 5 3 3 pr., climbs 6/124 [OE 
climb an 3]. 

cliure(s) 1 pi., claws 10/78, 84 [OE 
clifras]. 

clogges 1 pi., blocks of wood 32/21 
[obscure]. 

clos 3 , to surround 5 /42 [cf. OF 

r/tfj - ]. 

clones 1 />/., clothes 8/249 [OE 

r/Jp]. 

elude 1 , rock 6/163; ~ en > _e8 
6/121, 10/97 [OE cliid]. 
cnaue 1 , youth 6/215, 217 [OE 
cnafa\. 

cneon 1 /)/., knees 17/90, 18/25 

[OE 

cniht, cnipte. See knyht(e). 
cnotted 3 />//>., knotted 2/24 [cf. 
OE cnotta \. 

cnotten, -is 1 knots 37/5, 

difficulties 1/4 [OE 
coc 1 , cook 6/45 [OE cJr]. 


coc, kok 1 , cock 11/4, 12/30, etc. 
[OE 000c]. 

cocke 3 , to fight 32/2 [cf. OE cocc]. 
cogge 1 , cog-wheel 10/86 [obscure]. 
col-blake 2 , black as charcoal 10/75 
[OE col -f- blac]. 

cold(e) 2 , cold 12/254, 255, 20/15, 
useless 14/101; as 1 , coldness 
20/78 [OA cald). 

com, come(s), comen, come)?. 
See cumen. 

come 1 , coming 12/134 [cf. OE 
cum an 4]. 

commandement 1 , commands 
19/17 [OF comandement\. 
conne 3 , to know, know how to, 
be able to 5/10; can, con 1 pr. 
2/35, 10/208, etc., chan 10/215; 
const ipr. 7/107, 13/74, . 35 / 5 6 > 
cost 29/17, canstu, can (inflict) 
38/36; can, con $pr. 5/11, 
10/194, etc., kan 8/104; cunnen 
iprpl. 2/57; conne, cunne 
3AA^ j/44, 2 3/3 3> 5 6 > counnen 
1 3/77; cunne i/rj*. 10/47, 48; 
3/>rj\ 6/242, conne 5/6; coupe 
1 pt. 13/182, 29/29; coupe, cupe 
3 />/. 6/21, 8/93, 153, etc -> kou f> e 
12/184; coupe 3/>//>A 5/2, 44 ; 

cupe 3/>/J\, might understand 

20/199; coup AA 13/95 [OE 

cunnan\ can , ^0/7; cupe\. 
conquerour 1 , conqueror 22/3, 8 
[OF conquereor\. 

consail, conseil 1 , advice 9/162, 
33/10, cunsayle 38/54 [OF 

■w/] • , 

countre, contre 1 , country 4 / 4 , 
21/74; contreyes />/. 5/8 [OF 

coppe. JV* cu(p)pe. 

coral 1 , coral 28/45 [OF coral\. 

com 1 , corn 2/42, 55, etc. [OE 

. v * 

corteisy; corue. JV* curteisi(e), 
carf. 

cos 1 , kiss 30/12 [OE 
cost. JV* conne. 
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costnede 3 3 pt., cost 17/100 [OE 
costnian B]. 

cotlyf, 1 cottage 14/73 [OE cotlif]. 
counnen. See conne. 
couertour 1 , coverlet 13/119 [OF 
coverture ]. 

coupe 3 , to pay dearly for 8/173 
[ON kaupa\. 
coup(e). See conne. 
craft(e) 1 , skill, knowledge 6/138, 
11/100; -en dpi. 6/142 [OE 

craft]. 

crafti 2 , powerful 13 /44n [OE craft- 

*g\ : 

crahicn 3 , to stretch out 18/19 

[obscure]. 

crauant 2 , craven 17/650 [cf. OE 
era fan B]. 

crede 1 , the Creed 38/71 [OE 
ere da, from L credo]. 
crempe 3 , to stop 10/210 [OE 

* crew pan A]. 

crenge 3 , to draw in 18/19 [OE 
*crengean A]. 

crepen 3 , to creep, lurk 8/68; 

creop imp. 17/108; icrope ptp. 
12/28 [OE creopan 2]. 
crie 3 ipr., speak, pray 31/33, 33/5 
[OF crier). 

crisopace 1 , chrysoprase 20/174 
[OF crisopace ]. 

cristal 1 , crystal 28/30, 47 [OF 
cristal\. 

cristendom 1 , Christianity 1/10, 
15/2, 69, 19/61 [OE cristendom]. 
cris8tene 2 , Christian 15/58, 61, 
christen 2/79, cristine 12/120 
[OE cristen ]. 

croked(e) 2 , crooked 10/80, de¬ 
formed 31/20 [cf. ON krdk-r]. 
cron 1 , crane, heron 6/99 [OE 
cran]. 

cr°ppe5 3 3 pr., polls 17/17 [ON 
kroppa], 

croune, crune 1 , crown of the head 
8/187, 22 °> 2 30 [OF coroune]. 
croup 1 , early form of fiddle 28/43 
[Welsh crwtb). 


crucethus 1 , torture-box 2/27 
[cf. L cruciatus]. 

cruninge 1 , reign 3/24 [OF coroune- 
+ OE -ing]. 

crupel 1 , cripple 13/118 [OE 

cry pel]. 

crune. See croune. 

cu 1 , cow 24/7 [OE cu], 

cuccu 9 , cuckoo 24/2, 5, etc. [imita¬ 
tive]. 

cudde. See kype. 

cuggel 1 , stick, club 17/105 [OE 
cj/cgel). 

culur 1 , brilliance 20/180 [OF 

colour], 

culure 1 , dove 17/120, 121, 123 

[OE calf re]. 

cumen, come(n), kome(n) 3 , to 
come 6/229, 7/ IOO > etc., to return 
4/30, cum 6/245, to enter 16/8; 
cumene ger. 6/169, 19/95; 

cume 5 , comep 3 pr. 6/80, 9/183, 
etc., com3 33/24, kimed 17/86; 
cumen, comep, coins ^prpl. 
11/69, 22 /37. escape 35/24; 

come zprs. 13/127; cume(n) 
Iprs. 6/240, 17/72; come 3 prspl. 
5/4; cum, com imp. 12/38, 
17/120, 123; komep, comes 

imppl. 8/171, 12/270; com i/>/. 
9/15; come 2/)/. 7/72; com(e), 
kom 3/)/. 2/6, 5/1, etc., cam, 
karr 8/128, 11/54, etc.; 

come(n) komen 3 />//>/. 5/28, 

6/8, etc., coman 2/51; come 
Ipts. 5/35, 10/111; icume(n), 

icome(n), come(n) ptp. 5/47, 
6/73, etc., cummen 38/55, 
comin 38/39, descended 19/61, 
changed 35/17; ... to, 

arrived at 5/18; . . . *3*/*, 

came towards 6/53; cumed ford , 
shows himself 17/27 [OE 
4 ]* 

cun(ne), kenne, kinne 1 , kindred 
6/72, 120, etc., descendants 

16/39; cunnes g., kind(s) of 
9 / 1 5 5 , etc., race 6/156; 
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kunne pi. 12/54; cunne gpl. 9 
kinds of 10/20, 12/166 [OE cjnn]. 
cunde, kind(e) 1 , nature 9/39, 
10/88, etc. [OE ( t ge)cynd J. 

cunne(n); cunsayle. See conne; 
consail. 

cunsence 1 , consent 17/60 [OF 
cutis e nee ]. 

cupe 1 , basket 9/137 [OE *cupe]. 
cu(p)pe, coppe 1 , cup 8/14, 9/135, 
etc. [OE cuppe]. 

cur-dogge 1 , cur 17/78 [ME *7/rr* + 
OE dWgtf]. 

curre 1 , coward 17/66 [obscure], 
cursede 3 3//., cursed 12/259; 

anathematized 2/5 3 [OEf//rj/W/7B]. 
curteis 2 , courteous 9/22 [OF 

curteisi(e), corteisy 1 , courtesy 
13/ 26 , 77 > 101 [OF cur-, cor/eisie]. 
curtiler 1 , gardener 12/272 [OF 
cur tiller], 

custe 1 , qualities 10/9, 14/66; -es 
7>/. 6/50 [OE cyst], 
custe; cupejj, cutest; cuj>e. See 
kisse; ky}?e; conne. 
cuj? 2 , known 20/104 [OE cup], 
cwakie 5 3 }>prpl., tremble 18/30 
[OE cwacian B], 

cwalm-hus 1 , torture-chamber 18/2 
[OE civ eaim + bus], 
cwaf>. See quod. 

ewene 1 , woman 17/51 [OE ctvene], 
ewike 2 , hving 18/29 [OE civic ]. 

dsede; daedes; dael; daere; dae 5 e. 

See ded; ded(e); del; deore; dej?. 
day(e) 1 , day 3/23, 13/17, etc., daei 
6/73, daije 16/46, deai 19/23; 
daeis, dayis, -es g. 2/41, 31/16, 
33/3, deies 11/13; daies pi. 
12/48, 153, daeis 2/60, dae3es 
6/171, dawes 8/257; daghen, 
da3en, dawe, dah3en,^/. 6/223, 
224, 19/60, 21/13 reign 6/165; ^ 
by day 2/19; * d*)', during 
the day 5/39; £0^ farewell 
9/169 [OE dbg]. 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

daies-liht 1 , daylight 24/2 [OE 
dages liht], 

dale 1 , valley 10/1, 13/4; -es />/. 

6/131; -en dpi. 6/175 [OE *S*/J. 
dam(e) 1 , lady 5/77, 31/30, mother 
38/3 [OF dame). 

damishel, damoisele 1 , maiden 
38/1, lady-in-waiting 7/67 [OF 
damisele, damoisele], 
dare 3 i/>r., cower, lie still 28/78; 

-e 5 ipr. 11/14 [OE BJ. 
darknej> 3 iprpl ., grow dark 13/4 
[cf. OE * dearc]. 

daf>eyt e , a curse on 8/172, 13/135 
[OF dahait], 

dawe 3 3/r/., may dawn 13/125, 
31/40 [OE dagian B]. 
dawe(s). See day(e). 
deadliche, diadlich(e) 2 , deadly 
3/20, mortal 19/72, 88 [OE 
deadlic], 

deai; dea 5 (e). See day(e); def>. 
declyn 1 , decline 32/25 [OF declin], 
ded 2 , dead 5/111, 7/65, etc., daede 
6/75, dede 23/3, dedh 38/43 
[OE dead]. 
ded(e). See dep. 

dede 1 , deed 12/223, 13/65, etc., 
work 38/70; 7?/. 10/185, -en 

17/14, daedes 2/56; jw#/* in 
his deeds 15/63 [OE */#*/]. 
dede(n). JV* do(n). 
dedestounde 1 , hour of death 36/10 
[OE deap + stund]. 
def 2 , deaf 31/34 [OE deaf], 
de^e, deie 3 , to die 7/85, 9/40, etc -J 

i/r. 29/15, 36/53; 1 prs. 36/26, 

32; deide 3/>/. 5/83; 3/Ar. 9/100 
[ON deyja], 

deies; del. JV* day(e); deuel. 
del 1 , part 8/268, 10/123, 20/196, 
dael 3/5, 14 [OE daf]. 
dele 3 , to grant 28/76 [OE d&lan 

A]. 

delit 1 , pleasure 17/60 [OF debt]. 
deluol 2 , calamitous 5/26 [OF 

+ OE full]. 

deme 1 , judge 10/205 [OE dema]. 
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demc 3 , to judge 10/169; dem)>, 
-tp ipr. y utters 10/177, adjudges 
io/ l 99; dem imp. 17/98; idemed 
///>., decided 6/73, 21/83 [OE 
deman A], 

demembred 3 p/p., dismembered 
5/71 [OF desmembrer]. 
demliche 4 , obscurely 5/87 [OE 
dim lice ]. 

deofles; deoluen. See deuel; du- 
luen. 


deope, depe 2 , deep 6/95, thick 
12/109; deopen dpi. 6/175 [OE 
deop]. 

deor, der 1 , animal 6/81, 11/1, 10, 
25; deoren pi. 6/127, 136, deor 
18/42, dor 10/108 [OE deor]. 

deorc, derk 2 , dark 1/16, 5/86 [OE 

deore, dere 2 , dear, beloved 6/217, 
7/24, 106, 17/67, glorious 6/147, 

! J°» l ll 97 > 18/54, precious 17/96, 
daere, costly 2/42; deorre comp., 
more precious 17/98, 20/176 

[OE deore]. 

deore, dere, duere 4 , dearly 17/100, 
3 2 / 1 8, 37/16 [OE 

deorly 4 , affectionately 31/29 [OE 
deor lice]. 

deore wurde 2 , precious 17/96, 99, 
etc., deorwurpe 1/5, derewurpe, 
-worj>e 20/163, 2 8/ 37 [OE 

de profundis 1 , a penitential psalm 
3^/75 n * 


derea 3 3/>r., harms 11/29 [OE 
der ian A]. 

dereworpliche 4 , lovingly 28/76 
[OE deorwurplice ]. 
derflike 4 , skilfully ii/i 7 [ON 
4j*rf-r -I- OE -lice ]. 
derkhede 1 , darkness 5/84 [OE 

de(o)rc -f- mutated form of 
bad]. 

derne 2 , secret i/ 5> 13/65 [nWS 

demelike 4 , secretly 11/29 [nWS 
dim lice ]. 


deshonur 1 , dishonour 9/17 [OF 
des honor], 

dest, de 3 . See do(n). 
dep, dea 3 (e), ded(e) 1 , death 5/33, 
9/38, etc., dae3e 6/95, diape 
19/84, dipe 9/23; deaaes £. 
17/67, 68 [OE ]. 
deuel 1 , devil 11/28, 29, etc., dieuel 
16/7, del 31/34; -es g. 11/109, 
19/48, deofles 17/42, 100, 132; 
deueles, deoules />/. 2/17, 32/20 

[OE </«>/*/]. 

dewes 1 />/., dew 13/4 [OE dean>]. 
diadlich(e); diape. See deadliche; 
dep. 

dich 1 , ditch 21/18 [OE die]. 
dide(n); dieuel. See do(n); deuel. 
dijele 2 , hidden 10/2 [OE diegol ]. 
dijelnesse 1 , mystery 1/5 [OE die- 
golnes]. 

diht 3 3 pr., composes 10/178; idihte 
ptp.y arrayed 6/233 [OE dihtan 

A]. 

dim 2 , dark 11/112 [OE dimm ]. 
dinede 3 ipts., might dine 5/23; 

Iptspl. 5/25 [OF di(s)ner], 
diner 1 , dinner 5/no; -s />/. 5/26 
[OF di{s)ner]. 

dinge 3 , to strike, beat 8/242 [OE 
*dingan 3]. 

dint 1 , blow 8/180, 190; duntes pi. 

12/295 [OE dynt). 
dyssh 1 , bowl 7/40 [OE disc, from 
L discus]. 
dipe. See dep. 

diuers 2 , different 19/67 [OF 
diuers], 

diuea 3 3 pr., dives 11/97 [OE 
dyfan A, diifan 2]. 
do(n) 3 , to do 2/69, 3/7, etc., act 
8 / x 7> 2 7/ 2 > perform 10/130, 19/2, 
cast 13/128, place 15/32, 20/96; 
done. 3/15, 16, 12/236, 19/48; 
do 10/163, 12 /44> 19/26, 

advise 12/51; dest, dost 2/>r. 
10/49, I2 /33> etc., act 9/162; 
dea, doa 3/>r. 6/99, n/10, etc., 
dos 38/20, causes 11/96, 101, 
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20/60, 30/4, sends 19/69, 78, 
acts 20/37, sets 20/38, pains 
36/21; doj? zprpl. 19/90, 91, 

commit 10/156; 3/>r//. 8/213, 

1 2/217> 19/3:2, don 8/211; do 
2/>rj\ 12/50, may give 12/192; 
zprspl. 19/90; 3 prspl. 10/106; 

imp. 13/156, 20/204, cause 10/210 
3 5/47 \imppl. 10/203; dudest 275/., 
acted 4/43; dede, dide, dude 
2 /5> 4/5, etc., placed 2/9, 
24, 28, inflicted 2/11, caused 
12/67, carried out 19/17, took 
19/40, sent 19/68; deden, diden, 
duden 3/>//>/. 2/11, 46, etc., cast 
2/19, put 2/25, 27, etc., inflicted 
on 2/36; ido(n), do(n) />//>. 3/7, 
24, etc., ended 5/108, 12/106, 
deprived 6/202, set 20/181; dW* 

. . . teche , caused to be taught 5/3; 

. . . 0/7, put on 6/137; als he 
coupe perwith do, to do as well as 
he could with it 8/153; ^ r/ ^> 
to cause to be rung 12/251; 

... harm, harmed 16/32 [OE 4/0/f]. 

dogge 1 , dog 17/68, 69, etc.; -es 

/>/. 8/212 [OE z&zg*]. 

dogge-deouel 1 , devil in the form 
of a dog 17/105 [OE + 

deofof], 

dogge-fahenunge 1 , fawning like a 
dog 17/94 [OE docga -f- fahn 
-ung], 

dole 1 , sorrow, grief 38/42 [OF 
doe/], 

dom(e) 1 , judgment 9/62, 10/159, 
etc., authority 15/38, sentence 
21/83; dom, -es />/. 6/115, 

10/177 [OE 4/047]. 

dor. JV* deor. 


dore 1 , door 12/27, 38/10; -en /)/., 
gaps 31/140 [OE 4//4r#, 4/0^)]. 
dore-tre 1 , bar of the door 8/179 
£OE 4&rr/z, dor (a) + treo{w)\, 
dou 1 , dough 12/256 [OE 4&g]. 
doun(e). dun(e). 
doute 1 , fear 31/4 [OF doute\. 
dragen, drahen, drawe 3 , to drag. 


attract, draw 11/106, 17/130* 

devise 32/11; drage< 3 , drahe 5 
3/>r. 11/14, 17/62, draghus, 

approaches 22/28; dragen iprpl., 
approach 11/67, 90; dro3, droh, 
3//. 9/45, 18/53, drou, went 
5/15, drew up 12/277; draz/A 
forp, take up 20/202; drowen ut, 
unsheathed 8/210 [OE dragan 6]. 
dragse 3 , imp., trail 17/1320. 
drahtes 1 /?/., way of life 32/11 
[cf. OE dragan], 

drake 1 , dragon 18/55; -es £. 18/5 
[OE draca, from L draco]. 
drapen. JV* drepe 5 . 
dred(e) 1 , fear 8/90, 11/17, 12/89 
[cf. OE - drcedan A]. 
drede 3 , to fear 32/3; dret 3/>r. 20/59 
[OE -dreedan A]. 

drejy 3 imp., endure 35/25 [OE 
dre[o)gan 2]. 

dreim, drem 1 , sound 10/21, out¬ 
cry 21/87 [OE dream], 
dreynt 3 pip., drowned 31/31 [OE 
drencan A]. 

drench 1 , drink 7/58; -en />/ 6/228 
[OE drenc], 

dreng 1 , a free tenant 8/31 [ON 
dreng-r]. 

dreori, dreri 2 , gloomy, sad 14/77* 
21/87, 2 9/5 [OE dreorig], 
dreped 3 3kills 11/98; drapen 

3/)///. 2/26, 34 [OE 4/r^/z 5, ON 

drepa], 

drihte(n) 1 , lord, God 1/20, 2/81, 
etc., drihtin 2/83, 85, 1 5 / 8 » 

driste 6/0 2; drihtenes, drih- 
tines g. 2/82, 6/150; drihtene 4/. 
6/10 [OE dryhten]. 
drinke 1 , drink 12/143, 21/14, ctc -» 
dryng 4/11 [OE drinc, or drync]. 
drinke(n) 3 , to drink 7/40, 8/15, 
etc.; -es }pr. 30/4; -ej>, -en 3 P r P*- 
10/101,11/91; drync, drinke //*/>. 
7/20, 41, 51; drone, dronk(e; 

3 pt. 7/7* 50, 5 5, 12 / 93 ; drounken 
3/)///. 35/7; dronke />#>•, drunk 

31/31 [OE drincan 3]. 
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driue(n) 3 , to hasten 13/192, expel 
6/118; -ed 3 prpl. y hunt 6/131, 
drive 10/66; drof 3 p/. 8/166 [OE 

dr]fan 1]. 

driwerie 1 , love 13/76 [OF druerie , 
druirie ]. 

drof; dro3, droh; drone, dronk(e). 

^ driue(n); dragen; drinke(n). 
dropes, -en 1 /)/., drops 5/90, 17/128 

[OE 

drou. dragen. 

droui 2 , turbid 11/81 [OE + 

drounken. See drinke(n). 
droupne 3 ipr ., pine away 28/78 
[ON *drupna ]. 
drowen. JV* dragen. 

drunch(e) 1 , drink, water 12/14, 
18/2 [OE . 

drupie 2 , dismal 17/30 [obscure]. 
dubbede 3 3^/., dubbed 9/146 [OF 
-duber]. 

due, duk 1 , duke, lord 3/2, 9/59, 
etc. [OF dW]. 
dude(st). JV* do(n). 

duelle, dwellen 3 , to linger, remain 

8 / 4 > 54 , 3 2 / 20, 36/49; dwellen 
iprpl. 8/165 [OE dwellan A], 
duere. deore 4 . 

du3e9e 1 , valour 6/127 [OE dugup]. 
du 3 ede-cnihtes 1 //., best warriors 
6/117 [OE dugup + ar/A/]. 
dulle 2 , blunt 17/113, 117 [OE 

*dylle], 

duluen 3 3 ptpl. % dug into 17/114, 

117; idoluen p/p. 17/113, deo- 

luen, cultivated 17/112 [OE 
delfan 3]. 

dun(e), doun(e) 4 , down 5/105, 
8/197, etc. [OE 

dunen, -es 1 pl. y hills 6/131, i 75 
[OE dun]. 

dune ward 4 , down 17/64 [OE 
diine -f- w(e)ard], 
duntes. See dint. 

durlyng 1 , darling 14/n [OE dyr- 
hng\. 


203 

[OE 


durste 3 3 />/., dared 8/65 
durran; dors/e], 
dutten 3 , to stop up, close 31/14; 

hidut p/p. 33/44 [OE </>•//*/; A], 
dwellen. See duelle. 

eadi, eadije 2 , blessed 16/3, 17/92, 
18/61 [OE eadig\. 

eadines(8)e ! , happiness 16/6, 25 
[OE eadignes ]. 

eadmodliche 4 , humbly 16/2 [OE 
eadmodlics]. 

earding-stowe 1 , dwelling-place 
10/28 [OE ear dungs/orv\. 
eardid 3 3 prpL , dwell 18/35 [OE 
Sardian B]. 

earen; ech. JV* er; euch(e). 
eche 2 , eternal 16/60, 35/52 [OE 

eche 3 , to increase 30/11 (n\VS *h/// 
A]. 

echon. See euchan. 
eddre 1 , vein 12/45, heddre, blood 
from a vein 12/43 [OE 
ede; efne. See code; heouene! 
eft 4 , afterwards 14/58, 15/48, etc. 

[OE eft]. 
efter. See after. 

efterward 4 , afterwards 19/27 [OE 
af/erw{e)ard\. 

inciting 35/32 [ON egg- + 
OE -ing]. 

egleche 2 , valiant 14/6 [cf. OE 
cegleca , aglceca]. 

egre 2 , eager 12/289 [OF aigre]. 
e33whaer 4 , everywhere 15/23, 27, 

5 3 [OE dgAiwer]. 
e 3 tel , goods 3/17 [OE <£A/]. 
e3teten)?e 2 , eighteenth 3/23 [OE 
eab/a/eopa]. 

ej 9 , alas 25/5 [obscure]. 
eidel 1 , anything 9/175 [OE#///£ -f- 
</#/]. 

eie 1 , wrath 18/42 [OE 
eye 1 , eye 8/185, 199, etc., e 3 e 
32/29; ehnen pi. 17/80, 133, 

18/8, e3ene 10/75, eye 28/17 

[OE £(*)£*]. 
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eili 3 },prs. y may injure 18/30 [OE 
eglan A]. 

eilpurl 1 , window i8/3n [OF ueil + 
OE pyref]. 

eise 1 , opportunity 17/61, heyse, 
ease 31/28, hayse, peace 8/59; 
eyses p/., comforts 35/27 [OF 
eise ]. 

eisfule 2 , fearful 18/30 [OE egesful\. 

eij>er 2 , 5 either, each 5/58, 9/103, 
10/9, 18/10, aiper 10/7, both 
5/17, also, likewise 17/99 [OE 

ek(e) 4 , also 3/35, 8/132, etc., aec 
6/52 [OE <?(»]. 

ekenn 3 , to add 15/29; ekedd />//>. 

15/23 [nWS or*#]. 

elde 1 , age, old age 19/69, 77, 79 
[nWS Mo]. 

elles 4 , otherwise, else 9/25, 10/106, 
etc. [OE elles]. 

elleswer 4 , elsewhere 12/208 [OE 
elles bwar]. 

elne 1 , courage 18/47 [OE ellen ]. 

ernes. See eom. 

emparour 1 , emperor 22/4 [OF 
$mpar our ]. 

ende 1 , end 5 /i 12, 9/129 etc., hende, 
35/60 aende 3/10, place 6/133, 
part 6/178, death 20/21; at ten ende, 
at last, ) j)<)\ on y an in the end 
15/64, 72, 20/47, etc. [OE *W<?]. 

endelong 4 , downwards along 

18/53 [OE 

endy 3 , to finish lo/Int. 3 [OE //?- 
dian B]. 

endinge 1 , death 8/276, 20/209 

[OE 

ene(s) 4 , once 13/168, 20/159 [OE 
CBtie y anes]. 

engin 1 , device, plan 9/117, 121 
[OF engin]. 

engles 1 />/., angels 18/42, 20/133 
[OE engel], 

eny 2 , any 7/36, 37, etc. [OE 

enne. JV* an 5 . 

eode 3 3/>/., went 7/59, 74, ede 
12/69, hede 12/275 [OE «*/<?]. 


eom 1 , uncle 2/3; ernes £. 4/44 

[OE **47]. 

eorl, erl 1 , earl 3/27, 28, etc., Jjerl 
8/107, count 3/2; eorles^. 6/216; 
eorles, erles />/. 9/6, 14/5 [OE 

eomen. See erne, 
eorde, erjje 1 , earth, ground 5/89, 
6/88, etc., ier 5 e 16/47, land 2/55 
[OE torpe], 
er. or 8 . 


er 1 , ear 32/29, sere 15/67, yare 
19/93; earen 17/44, 50, 51, 
eren 32/23 [OE &ri]. 
er(e) 4 , before, formerly 17/13, 18, 
46, 20/36, 34, aer 2/75, ear 17/66; 
erour, erur comp . 10/160, 12/4; 
erest, eroust jwp., first 12/16, 
124, 21 /96, aerest 6/9, arst 16/32, 
33 [OE a rest]. 

er(e) 8 , before 5/113, 17/3°* 2I / 74 , 
31/40, aer 6/172, her 8/15; *r 
before 28/74 [OE #/•]. 


ere. See her(e). 

erbere 1 , garden 13/98 [OF her- 


bier]. 


erewe. See arewe. 


erien 3 , to plough 10/135; eried 
ptp. 11/12 [OE erian A], 
erl, erles. JV* eorl. 
erliche 4 , early 21/8 [OE cerltee]. 
ernde 1 , errand 31/22 [OE arende], 
erne 3 , to run 12/16, 36/23; eomen 
lptspl. y might hasten 17/21 [OE 
3, loman 3]. 

ers, hers 1 , rump 32/14, 38/10 [OE 
tars], 

ert. See art. 

erdchine 1 , furrow 11/12 [OE lorpe 


+ cine]. 

erj?e. See eor 5 e. 

eruename 1 , inheritance 16/51 

[nWS erfe + ON ndm]. 
es 3 3/>r., is 38/3, 4, etc. [ON */]• 
esf 1 , east 20/100, 28/42 [OE east]. 
este 2 , gracious 10/95, 127 [OE 

<?//*>). _ 
estren 1 , Easter 2/80 [OE eastron J. 
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cten 3 , to cat 11/34; -ej> 3 prpl. 
10/103, heten 11/95; hcte 2 prpl. 
12/156; eten 3 ptpl. 35/7;" etc 
3/)//. 5/23; i-ete />//>. 12/98, 169 
[OE etan 5]. 

edeliche 4 , cheaply 17/99 [nWS 
edelice). 
eu. See 3c. 

euch(e), selc 2 , 5 each, every 2/73, 
6/42, 163, etc., aehc 3/15, adche 
6/37, ech 10/123, any 18/36; 
alcne 6/29; aelchen 6/146; 
aelchere, echere d/. 6/1 3 5, 14/55 
[OE 

euchan, echon 2 , 5 every 13/19, 23, 
each one 5/i7, 98 [OE cegbwylc + 
a/*]. 

euele. uvel(e). 
eue(n) 1 , evening 10/41, 19/9, etc. 
[OE a jet 7]. 

euene 4 , directly 5/34 [OE efne]. 
euenyng 1 ,equal 20/84 ON jafningi]. 
euer(e) 1 , ever, always 4/6, 7/53, 
etc., heuer(e) 8/17, 88, 13/127, 
35 / 2 i> 38/59, eure 9/166, 11/76, 
14/83, eauer 17/71, aefre 15/61, 
asure 2/37, 53, 16/11, 45, aure 
16/37, 44; aure urn wile, at regular 
intervals 2/38 [OE czjre). 
euerich(e) 2 , 5 each, every 19/16, 

2 °» 6 9» 35 / 51 , eueril 8/245, 268, 
eueri 8/8, 13/149, euervche 

32/8, eauereuch, any 18/62, 
aeuric 2/14, 50, aeurihce 3/34, 
everyone 19/18; aeueraelches^. 
6/165; euerich mest , almost every¬ 
one 17/51 [OE <z/r<r + jr/r/<g/r]. 
eueruchon 5 , everyone 21/91, 
heuereuchon 12/270 [OE 
-F ylc\celc -f 

fa, fo\ enemy 17/99, loz . etc.; fon, 
foos/>/. 5/16, 34, etc. [ORJab]. 
face 1 , face 28/14 [OF face}. 
fader 1 , father 5/12, 109, etc.; g. 

6/33, faderes 21/52 [OE feeder}. 
faderles 2 , fatherless 8/75 (OE 
fader leas ]. 
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fade, useie 2 , doomed 6/56, 105, 
185, 191 [OE fdege]. 
faeier, faeire. See feyr(e); feire. 
faestned 3 ptp., fastened 2/32 [OE 
fastnian B]. 

fagen 2 , glad 11/68, 89. As 4 , fa3e, 
gladly 9/65 [OE fagen]. 
faght, faht. See fi3t(t)e. 
fayle 1 , fail 38/53 [OF faille]. 
fayllard 2 , deceitful 38/8 [OF faill-ir 
-F -ard]. 

fayr(e), fayrer, fairest; fale. See 
feyr(e); fele. 

falle 3 , to fall 8/39; failed, ualled, 
fait 3 pr., flows 6/179, falters 
10/37, lies down 11/11; fallep, 
vallej? iprpl. 9/148, 21/44, fal¬ 
len, alight 11/16; falle zprs. 
28/74; valle 3/>rj. 31/4; fal imp. 
3 5/3 5 ; fel, vel 3/)/. 7/95, 8/188, 
etc., happened 5/83, 91, 8/116, 
vanished 36/55; feollen 3 
6/56, 90, etc., ueollen 6/58, 
velle 5/90, fell; fel, befell 22/11 
[OE f{e)allan 7]. 

falewe 3 fade, decay 29/3; -ef> 

Iprpl. 20/16 [OE f(e)alwian B]. 
fals(e) 2 , false, deceitful 13/41, 
2 °/ 44 , etc., ualse 17/17, fauce, 
imitation 32/32 [OF /*//, fans; 
OE fals]. 

false 3 to weaken 20/124; falsi 
3/>rj-. 17/13 1 [OF falser]. 
fare 1 , journey 2/41, fate 36/44 [OE 
faru ]. 

fare(n) 3 , to go, journey, fare 8/51, 
10/201, etc., uaren 6/225; fare 
i^>r. 10/91, 12/202; -ej> 3/>r. 

2 °/3 3 ; 5 p r pt' 21/21; fare(n), 
6/126; fare imp. 13/180; 
-ej> imppl. 10/158; for 3/)/. 2/1, 
66, 6/183 [OE faran 6). 
fast 3 1 pr., fast 25/7 [OE/tfj-/** A]. 
faste 4 , firmly, securely 6/108, 8/82, 
etc., vaste, vigorously 5/40 
near 6/0 5 [OE faste]. 

fastliche 4 , fiercely 6/55 [OE fast- 
lice]. 
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fe 1 , wealth 8/44, 37/2, feo 20/70 
[OE feoh\. 

fearlac 1 , fear 18/22, 41 [OE far -f 
-iac). 

feaue 2 , few 19/29, vewe 5/90 [OE 
feawe ]. 

febliche 4 , feebly 5/115 [OF/*£/* -f 
OE 

feblore 2 comp., weaker 5/59 [OF 
feble -f- OE -ra). 
fecched. See fettes. 
fede, ueden 3 , to feed 8/100, 17/51; 
fede 1 pr. 38/69; fet ipr. 11/40; 
fedde ipt. 13/118; 8/261 

[OE fedan A]. 

feje 3 , to accord with 32/31; iueied 
ptp, joined 17/57 \OSLfegan A]. 
feht(e), fihte 1 , battle 6/199, 2 °3» 
211, 17/129, army 6/53^ feoht, 
uproar 6/168 [OE fe(o)bt, fibt]. 
feyr(e), fayr(e) 2 , fair, beautiful 

7/3 2 » 9/ 11 3» etc., vaire 10/15, 
veyr 20/83, noble, good 6/18, 
handsome 9/67, 71, 20/91, pleas¬ 
ant 13/152, 21/5, generous 29/24, 
faeier, proper 1/23, vair, large 
5/i4;fayrer,feyrurer<?/y/>. 20/117, 
38/46; fairest jv//>. 6/239, uairest 
6/225, uaeireste 6/154 [OE fager]. 
feire, faire 4 , courteously 21/46, 73, 
nobly, excellently 9/5, 21/61, 

quickly 21/21, faeire, brightly 
1/16 [OE fagre]. 
fel. JVffalle. 

fel(l) 1 , hide, skin 11/18, 37, wel 

34/3 [OE/,//]. 

feld 3 3/>/., struck down 8/232; />//>. 

8/197 [ n WS fellan A], 
feld(e) 1 , field 11/11, 31/13* battle¬ 
field 5/36, 69, 3 5/44, estates 35/3; 
-es ^>/. 6/106 [OE ft Id]. 
fele, feole 2 , many 1/19, 6/207, 
8/274, etc., uele 10/20, ueole 
17/40, fale 10/144, uale 10/189; 

felefolde , in so many ways 
20/11; 0/ feole volde , in many ways 
20/117; as 4 , very 29/30 [OE 
ft(o)la, feala). 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

fele 3 i/>r., feel 36/10; -ed 3/>r. 11/18, 
96; -en 3 \prpl. , smell 11/68 [OE 

felan A]. 

felede 3 , 3^/., scared 8/67 [ON 

yWtf ]. 

felefolde, in so many ways 20/11 
[OE fla + OA fa Id]. 
felle. See fille. 

felons 1 pi., evil-doers 9/30 [OF 
feloun]. 

felounye 1 , felony 8/264 [OF 
felonie]. 

fen, fenne 1 , mud 28/74, marsh 
4/25, 6/158 [OE fenn\. 
fend(e), feond 1 , fiend, devil 11/51, 
17/63, etc., ueond 17/28; -es 
13/18; feond, -es />/. 18/41, 

enemies 6/62 [OE feond]. 
feng, fed; feo; feojelen; feollen. 

See foangen; fe; fojel; falle. 
feondliche 2 , deadly 6/209; as 4 , 
furiously 6/93 [OE feondlic , 
-//if*]. 

feor, fer 2 , 4 far 17/5°, 74, ^o/r53, 
29/31, high 6/167, a l° n g way 
7/29, 42, 75, from afar 8/254; fir 
comp., farther 18/40 [OE feorr, 
fierr , /rr]. 

feorren, ferrene 4 , afar 17/67, from 
afar 21/35 [OE feorran]. 
ferde 1 , army 6/63, 166, 183, verde 
6/154, levies 10/212; -en/>/. 6/54 

[nWS ferd]. 

ferde 3 , 3/)/., went 6/112; -en 

10/211, 21/75, lived 21/13 [OE 
A]. 

fere 1 , outward appearance 20,79 
[OF afe{i)re]. 
fere 1 , fear 5/33 [OE far] • 
fere 1 , comrade, companion 12/120, 
13/80, 104; ueren/>/. 17 / 11 ; t0 • • • 
as a companion 13/35 [OF 

fer a]. 

ferlik, ferlys 2 , marvellous 8/222; 
as 1 , marvels 22/11 [OIL far lie, 

ON fer Wei]. 

ferlyng 1 , farthing 4/10 [OE feord- 
ling ]. 
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ferrs 1 , verse, metre 15/30, 32, 34 
[OE fers y from L versus], 
ferst(e). See first(e). 
ferj>e 2 , fourth 8/183 [OE feorpa]. 
feste 1 , feast 8/257, 9/ 1 5 4 [OF 
feste ]. 

festen 3 , to establish 1/23, bind 

8/82; -ed ipr. 11 /111; -en 3 prpl.y 

fasten 11/91 [OE fastan A]. 
feteres 1 />/., fetters 8/82 [OE Jeter], 
fettes, fecched 3 3 />r., fetches, 
obtains 11/5, 22/36; fetes iprpl. 
8/254; fette 3/)/. 9/152 [OE 

Jetian B, feccan A]. 
fejj 1 , faith 1/23 [OF/<?/*/]. 
fe^eren 1 pl. t quill pens 6/26 [OE 
feper], 

fiede 1 3 />/., wrote 6/26 [OE fegan 
A]. 

fiele 1 , fiddle 28/430 [OF vie/e, infl. 
by OE fipele], 

fif, fiue 2 , five 1/7, 12/29, 13/160, 

186 [OE fif]. 

fifte 2 , fifth 8/189 [OE fifta], 
fiftene 2 , fifteen 6/209 [OA fiftene . 
fifty 2 , fifty 8/46, 29/23 [OE/{///£]. 
fi3t(t)e 3 , to fight 5/107, 13/90; faht 
3/>/. 6/197; faght 3/)//)/. 22/15 
[OE fe(o)btan 3]. 
fihs; fihte. See fyssh 1 ; feht(e). 
fikelare, uikelare 1 , flatterer 17/13, 
18; -es pi. 17/1, 45 [OE ficol -f 
-ere]. 

fikele, vikel 2 , fickle, treacherous 
13/22, 20/12 [OE ficol], 
fikea 3 3 pr.y flatters 17/94 [OE 
-fician B]. 

filde 1 , plain i3/i8on [OE fildt \. 
filet 1 , head-band 32/32 [OF filet]. 
fille, felle 1 , one’s fill 7/51, 11/23 

[OE fyllo], 

fillen, fulle(n) 3 , to fifl, fulfill 15/i 1 , 
17/62, 21/11, fill out 15/22, 31, 
32; fil imp. 8/14; fulde 3/)/. 7/16, 
49; fylden, fulden 3/>//>/. 2/15, 
17, 21/14; ifuld />//>. 9/6 [OE 
fyllan A]. 

fyn 1 , finish 8/22 [OFyfoi]. 


fyn 2 , gracious 20/182, 28/24 [OF 

/»]■ 

finde(n) 3 , to find, discover 2/41, 
8/42, etc., fynd 22/35; findeS, 
uindeS 3/>r. 6/177, 11/104, vind 
12/253; fond i/>/. 7/79, 9/16, 

founde 12/214; fond 3^/. 7 / 6 i, 
12/21, etc., funde 9/77, founde 
12/73, fonde 13/72, fand, pro¬ 
vided for 2/60; fonden 
19/11; funden 3/)//)/. 8/56, 21/28; 
founde, funde 3///. 6/11, 8/49, 
etc.; ifunde, ifounde ptp. 13/136, 
20/55, 160, *1/90, fonde, found 
out about 13/42 [OE findan 3]. 
fingrcs 1 />/., fingers 17/102, 104, 
28/27, vingres 21/60; fingren 
d/>/. 6/26 [OE finger]. 
finnes 1 />/., fins 18/33 [OE yfow]. 
fir. See feor. 

fir(e), fur 1 , fire 9/34, 76, etc., fuir 
35/21, sparks 6/195 [OE /yr]. 
first(e), ferst(e), furste 2 , 4 

first 7/91, 8/159, 15/71. etc., 

verst(e) 5/93, 19/28, werst 5/62, 
uirste, nearest 6/133; />* 

vurste, along with the first 7/13 
[OE fyrest], 

fyssh, fihs, fis 1 , fish 7/36, 37, 

10/103, etc.; fisches, fisses, 
fiscen />/. 6/159, 11 /67, etc. [OE 

fyssh 3 , to fish 7/39 [OE fiscian B] 
fysshere 1 , fisherman 7/28 [OE 
fiscere]. 

fysshyng 1 , fishing 7/45 [OE fisc + 
-trig]. 

fle(n), fleo(n) 3 , to flee 5/103, 107, 
8 / 1 93> etc -, flaen 6/62; flaenne 
ger. 6/93; ulih 3/>r. 6/132; fle 
3/)r/. 8/1720; flih imp. 17/107; 
flaeh 3/)/. 6/106; flugen, -aen 
3/)//)/. 2/45, 52, flowe 5/51, 

flu3en, charged 6/87 [OE fleon 
^ 1 * 

fiede 3 , to flow 18/39 [OE -fiedan 

A]. 

flehen 1 pl. y fleas 17/72 [OE flia]. 
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fleye 3 , to fly 8/186, 200; flihinde 
P r P-> of the air 18/34; fli 3 t ipr. 
10/89; fle °3 Iprpl. 6/167, 18/34; 
fle, flo imp, 10/33, 12/38; flowen 
ptp, 12/31 [OE fle{o)gan 2]. 
flerd 1 , deceit 11/53 [OE fleard]. 
fles, flesch, fleshe 1 , flesh 10/83, 

11/108, 17/112, 117, 19/43, 

flehs, flesc, meat 2/42, 10/103; 
flaeshess g. 15/1 [OE fiasc]. 
flet 3 3/>r., floats 11/60; fleoted 
3/>r/)/. 18/33; floten 5ptpl. 21/18 
[OE fleotan 2]. 

flih; flihinde. See fle(n); fleye. 
flikered 3 5pr. y hangs round 17/93 
[OE flic or tan B], 
flo. See fleye. 

floe, flok 1 , flock 6/ioon, 12/29, 
company 8/24, 15/38 [OE flocc \. 
flod(e) 1 , flood 6/10, 198, 21/2, 16, 
20, water 6/103, sea 7/83, 26/2; 
-es g. 2.1/5; p/-> seas 1 8/33 [OE 
fiod). 

flore 1 , floor, house 38/9 [OE flor], 
floten. See flet. 

flour, flur 1 , flower 20/151, 33/28, 
treasure 13/148 [OF flour]. 
flowe; flowen; flugen, flu 3 en. 

See fle(n); fleye; fle(n). 
fluhte 1 , flight 17/135 [OE flyht ]. 
fnast 1 , breath 10/44 [OE fncest ]. 
fo. JV* 1 fa. 

foangen 3 , to take, receive 3/16; 
fed, fod 3 pr. y begins 17/29, 63; 
feng 5pt. 21/94; ifonge ptp . 
21/82 [OE fon 7]. 
fode 1 , food 11/16, 18/2 [OE foda]. 
fo 3 el, fowel 1 , bird 6/105, 13/50, 
etc.; fu 3 ele(s), foweles />/. 
6/123, 167, 13/6, etc., feo 3 elen 
6/159, uo 3 eles 6/164, fules 11/9, 
16, fugeles 11/12, fuheles 18/34, 
fugheles 25/2 [OE fugol]. 
fol. JV* ful 4 . 

fol 1 , fool 29/9, 17, foul 22/28; -en 

<?/>/• 37/3 [OF/?/]. 

fol 2 , foolish 20/80, 36/48 [OF 

/*/]. 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

folc, folk(e) 1 , people 1/17, 6/169, 
etc., uolc 6/50, 120, army 5/21, 
6/112, 185, 191, 8/89; follkess 
£. 15/58; loandesfolk , commonalty 
3/6 [OE folc]. 

folde 3 , to clasp 28/27; folden, 
uolden ///., thrown down 6/56, 
90 [OA fdldan 7]. 
folgen, foll 3 henn 3 , to follow 
11/112, 15/4, etc.; foleged, fole- 
wep, foll 3 hepp 3 /r. 11/104, 

14/96, 103, 15/63; foll 3 he(nn) 
5prspl. 1 ) 147 , 60 [OE folgian 
B]. 

foly 1 , folly 22/28 [OF folie ]. 
follost. fulluht. 
fomen 1 //., enemies 12/288 [OE 
fah matin ]. 

fon; fond(e), fonden. See fa; 
finde(n). 

fonde(n) 3 , to try, attempt 9/133; 
fonde imp. 35/45; to fonde y when 
tested 13/22, to see 28/8, 14 
[OE fandian B]. 
foos; for. See fa; fare(n). 
for, vor 7 , because of, by reason of 
2/52, 4/27, 6/124, etc., for the 
sake of 6/30, 7/48, 86, 37/ I 4, for 
the benefit of 2/5, 3/8, 8/44, as 
4/14, 6/119, 12/123, in order to 
obtain 8/73, 12/161, 14/68, 15/ 7 3> 

17/94, 98, 19/6, 29/34, a 

view to 10/113, 188, 16/63, 

36/14, in requital of 2/81, 

11/43, 13/94, 178, I5/7 2 , 16/17, 

18, 49, 5 5, i 9/8 j , in support of 
9/110, as the price of 21/84, in 
place of 6/39 [OE/<?/*]. 
for, vor 8 , since, because 2/3, 14, 
5/6, etc.; for pat, patt , because 
3/20, 15/66; >r despite this 
14/104, because 16'30 [OE for]. 
forbaren 3 )ptpl., spared 2/47, 49 
[OE forberan 4]. 

forbeddi 3 1 pr. y forbid 15/179 l OE 
forbeodan 2]. 

forbisne 1 , example 11/25, parable 
19/2, 27, 86 [OE forbisen]. 
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forrblendedd 3 ptp., blinded 15/38 
[OE for -f- blindart A]. 
forcursaed 3 ptp. y excommunicate 
2 /54 [OE for -f- cursian B], 
forcuSest 2 sup. y most wretched, 
horrible 6/136, 18/12 [OE for- 
cudest]. 

forde, uord 1 , ford 6/54, 97 [OE 
f6rd]. 

fordemed 3 ptp., doomed 6/120 
[OE forde man A]. 

fordo(n) 3 , to destroy 11/56, 18/46; 

ptp. y ruined 2/56 [OE fordon]. 
fordriuen 3 ptp ., driven about 11/85 
[OE for dr if an 1]. 

foren, uore 4 , in front, before 6/78, 
17/114 [OE for an]. 
foreward, -werde 1 , agreement 

4 / 4 i, * 9 / 6 , 7 [OE forew(e)ard]. 
forgilte 2 , sinful 16/4 [OE forgy/t]. 

fot3elde 3 3 prs., may reward 12/226 
[nWS forgeldan 3]. 

fo^et 3 3 pt., forgot 18/22 [OE 
forg(i)etan 5]. 

for3eue 3 , to forgive 12/175; l P r - 

forr 3 »fc 3 pfs - 15/43; 

to^ef imp. 12/209; fo^iue ptp. 
9/126, lost 9/141 [OE forg(i)efan 
5 J* 


fo^euenesse 1 , remission iz/zc 
[OE forg(i)efnes], 

forholen 3 ptp., concealed 2/8? [O 

for he lan 4]. 

forke 1 , pitchfork 31/19 [OE jorce 
forlete 3 ipr., abandon 10/36; fo 
leten />//>. i/i 7 [OE forlcetan 7] 
forlore(n). furleosen. 

forsake 3 , to renounce 13/131, 37/ 
forsoke 2/)/., neglected 4/44; fo: 
sake ptp. 12/177 [OE forsacan 6 
forst 1 , frost 31/5 [OE >rr/]. 

forstod 3 3/)/., prevented the use c 
6/97 [OE forstdndan 6]. 
forsw(e)olhe(n) 3 , to swallow 18/2 
51; -swelh 3 />/. i 8 / 5 8. [Cf. O; 
swolgettan A and forswelgan 3.I 
forsworen 3 perjured 2/13, 5 
[UhL forswerian 6]. 


fort 8 , until 10/41, 12/17 [OE fdrp 
to]. 

forte, -to, uorte, -to 8 , to, in order 
to (with inf.) 3/15, 16, 4/4, 5/10, 
etc. [OE for to]. 

forteop 3 3 prpl. y ead astray 14/99 
[OE fort eon 2]. 

forp 4 , forth, forward 6/33, 83, 8/91, 
9/61, etc., uord 6/85, away 6/235, 
10/211, out 9/45, 17/32, over 
9/49; /or/) /w/VZ, as well 1/19 [OE 

forpedd 3 ptp. y furthered 15/6, 13 
[OE forpian B]. 

fordfare 1 , death 6/237 [OE ford -f- 
faru]. 

forpi 8 , because, therefore 2/2, 76, 
8/269, etc -> vorpi 10/65, forpe 
10/69, forrpi patt 15/58 [OE 

forpingketh 3 },pr. y displeases 19/26 
[OE forpencan A]. 

foruaren 3 ptp., destroyed 6/120 
[OE for far an 6]. 

forrwerrpenn 3 , to reject 15/37; 
iprspl. 15/75, 78 [OE fonveor- 

pan 3]. 

forwunded 3 ptp., mortally woun¬ 
ded 6/208, 214 [OE forivundian 
B], 

fosterlinges 1 pi., foster-children 
6/207 [OE fos torIing\. 

fot(e), uot(e) 1 , foot 4/36, 5/23, 25, 
etc.; fet pi. 21zz, 23, 3/73, etc., 
vet 17/115; 017 fote, afoot 8/ior, 
29/12 [OE/« 7 , pi///]. 

fotrnen 1 //., infantry 5/102 [OE fdt 
+ mann]. 

foul; foul; foule; founden; 
founden. See fol 1 ; ful‘; ful(e); 
finde(n); funde. 

four(e) 2 , four 6/13, 7/60, 17/91 
[OE feorver ]. 

fourti, furti 2 , forty 8/257, 19/75 
[OE feowertig ]. 

fow, vouh 2 , variegated fur 13/116 
20/28, 106 [OE/Jg]. 
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fowerti3j?e 2 , fortieth 3 Ji 4 [OE feo- 

wertigopa]. 

fox, vox(e) 1 , fox 6/121, 131, etc., 
wox 12/12, 33, etc.; foxes g. 
11/18, 37, 47 [OE /**■]. 
fox 1 , trickery 11/53 [OE /?*■]. 
foxing 1 , trick; dod . , . a foxing , 
acts like a fox 11/36 [OE foxung], 
frakel(e) 2 , deceitful 14/71, 20/12 
[cf. OE frecelnes], 
fram. from. 

frame 1 , help, benefit 11/26, 15/9 

[ON . 

freboren 2 , noble 21/35 [OE freo + 
boren). 

freme 1 , benefit 3/8 [OE fremu], 
fre, freo 2 , noble 20/6, 25, 94, 28/8, 
free-born 9/21 [OE freo], 
frend, freond 1 , friend 14/37, 16/39, 
19/25, 20/129, kinsman 12/133^ 
ureondes 17/29; freonden //. 
6/74, frend 12/160 [OE freond , 
ON frandi], 

frer(e) 1 , friar 12/266, 31/19, etc.; 

-en //. 12/262 [OF frere], 
ffese}? 8 3/r., freezes 31/5 [OE/r£?- 
j-^/7 2]. 

fret 3 3/r., eats 11/23 [OE fretan 5]. 
frith 1 , wood 26/1 [OE fyrhpe\. 
fro 7 , from 8/16, 124, etc. [ON/r</J. 
frogge 1 , frog 10/85; wroggen //. 

12/256 [OE frogga ]. 
from, fram 7 , from 4/21, 6/10, 9/90, 
etc., urom 17/44, 49> 54, hy 2/66, 
away from 9/130 [OE /rtf/zr, 
fram], 

fromward 2 , liable to vanish 20/45 
[OE from + w(e)ard], 
ffouer 1 , solace 6/39 [OE frdf or]. 
frouh 2 , brittle 20/44 [OE *frob ]. 
frount 1 , forehead 28/14 [OF front], 
frountel 1 , band worn on forehead 
32/31 [OF frontef], 
frourede 3 3 pt. y comforted 18/1 
[OE frofrian B]. 

fruit 1 , fruit 22/33, 35, 3 8 [OF/r«r/]. 
frumpe 1 , beginning 14/3 6 [OE 

fu m P 1 • 


fuel-kunne 1 , race of birds 10/65 
[OE fugolcynn], 

fugeles, fugheles, fuheles; fuir; 

fules. fojel; fir(e); fagd. 
ful, fulle 2 , full 2/15, 11/1, etc., un¬ 
restricted 6/123, satiated 21/17, 
uulle, avowed 6/70 [OE /*//]. 
ful 4 , full, quite, very 4/13, 8/6, 7, 
etc., fulle 6/98, foul 13/116, fol 

7/64, 3 T / 2 9 > 3 2 A 8 [OE/*//]. 

ful(e), foule, 2 foul 7/104, 8/195 

io/ 3 2 , 4 o, 87, 17 / 45 , 33 / 44 , wle 
IO /3 5, evil-smelling 2/22, vile 

I 7/5°, 78, 3 2 /*4, 3 5/3i; as 4 , dis¬ 
gracefully 5/77, wl, poorly 10/31 

[OE/*/]. 

fulle(n), fulde(n). JV* fillcn. 
fully 4 , very 28/6 [OE fullice], 
fulluht 1 , baptism, Christianity 6/18, 
15/2, follost 6/0 19 [OE fullubt], 
fulste 1 , help 6/245 [OE fylst], 
fulste 3 iprs. may help 6/0 25 [OE 
fylst an A]. 

fulpe 1 , filth 12/165, 17/19, 48 [OE 

fultume 1 , help 3/1 [OE fultum], 
funde, founden 3 , to go 20/51, 
36/52; funde 5 3/r. 6/166, tries 
18/46, 51 [OE fundian B]. 
funde(n); fur. finde(n); fir(e). 
furg 1 , furrow 11/11 [OE /*/>]. 
furleosen 3 , to lose, be deprived of 
20/130; forlore(n) ptp. 20/159, 
damned 1/17, 2/54, 33/19, 35 / I2 > 
36/15, worthless 2/13, 19/5 2 [OE 
forleosan 2]. 

furmest(e) 2 first 12/21, 32/15 
[OE fyrmest], 
furste. JV* first(e). 
furper 4 comp., more forward 14/35 

[OE fur dor], 

ga(n). See go(n). 

gabbe 3 imp,, lie 12/121 [OL 

gabber], 

gaddes 1 //., goads 8/123 [ON 
gadd-r]. 

gadered. gederede. 
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gadering 1 , council 2/7 [OE gader- 
ung}. 

gacde. See yede. 

gasildes 1 /)/., forced payments 2/38 
(OE g{i)ild). 

gaer(e); gaet; gaf. See 3er(c); 3 et(e); 
3iue(n). 

gay 2 , fair 28/38 [OF ]. 

gayt 1 , goat 38/20 [ON ^,7]. 
gal 1 , song 20/126 [cf. OE galan 

galiea 2 3 prpl., bay 6/130 [OE 

galan 6], 

galle 1 , gall 8/40, 17/123 [OE 

galoun 1 , gallon 7/17 [OF galon]. 
galwe-tre 1 , gallows 8/43 [OA galg- 
treo ]. 

gamc(n), gome 1 , pleasure, sport 
12/24, 13 / 33 . 21 / 5 . 10. 23, 51, 
55/8 [OE gamen], 

gan, gon 3 3/>/., did (with inf. as 
equiv. of simple past) 5/53, 6/14, 
79 , etc.; gunnen 3 ptpl. 6/96, 99, 

2 3 5 > 13/102, gonnen 6/196, 

gounnen 12/283 [OE^mmm* 3]. 
gandre 1 , gander 11/6 [OE gandra], 
gange 3 , to go 8/164; -en iprpi, up 
gan^en, go ashore 11/92 [OE 
7 ]- 

gapeS 1 3 pr., gapes 11/64; geapede 
3/>/. 18/18 [ON gapa], 

gart(e) 3 3/)/., caused 8/108, 230 
[ON gera], 

gast, gost 1 , spirit 4/21, 11/108, 

18/46 [OE ^r/]. 

gaste 3 , to spoil, ruin 29/8 [OF 
faster ]. 

gat 1 , way, road 38/31 [ON #*/*]. 
ge. See heo. 

gederede 3 gathered 4/18; 

gadered ptp. 2/4 [OE gad-, 
fade nan B]. 

geinep 3 3 pr., avails 13/155 [OF 
gaignier ]. 

8 e ld, gelt 3 3/ir., rewards 11 /20, 4i; 
yeld, 3 elde imp., pay 19/15, 
requite 35/40; 3 eld 3 />/. 9/176; 
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i 3 olde ptp., given 9/171 [OE 
g{i)eldan 3]. 

gelte 1 , guilt, sin 16/17, 49, 56, gilt 
9/85, guld, gult 9/37, 36/9 [OE 

£>'//]. 

gemme 1 , gem 20/163 fL gemma). 
genge 2 , usual 10/98 [OE genge], 
genow 1 , open jaws 18/18 [obscure], 
gentil 2 , gentle, noble 5/63, 13/61, 
28/39 [OF g ent ^\- 
geren 1 pi., clothes 32/25 [ON 
gorvi). 

gersume 1 , treasure 9/135 [ON 
for semi]. 

gesse 3 , to try 7/81 [obscure], 
gest. See go(n). 

gest 1 , romance 8/259; “ es />/. 
8/241 [Or 

gestes 1 />/., guests 2/60 |OE 
get. JV* 3et(e). 

get 1 pi, goats 12/167 [OE gcet, 

pl- °f 

gif. See 3ef. 

gigelot 1 , foolish woman 32/17; -es 
pi $z/z) [obscure]. 
gyle 1 , deceit 14/93 [OF guile]. 
gilt. See gelte. 

gy n > ginne 1 , trap, contrivance 
12/77, 82, 86, 103, 32/24, plan, 
device 4/31, 9/133, 12/125, in¬ 
genuity 12/72 [OF (en)gin]. 

gi r^ 8 U ^, ell > 8 irdle W 7 , 37/5 
[OE g)rdel], 

gistni 3 , to entertain 21/34 [OE 

£(/)*j/ -j- -man, cf. g(i)estning], 
gistninge 1 , feast 12/255 [OE^(/>j/- 

gyuen. See 3iue(n). 
glad 2 , happy, glad (at) 6/63, 
12/249, 21/66, 35/7, glade 36/2, 
gled(e) 20/52, 02; gladur comp. 

1 °/ 1 9 [OE 

gJadiep 3 3 /)r/>/ malre happy 13/3, 

[OE B], 

gladnesse 1 , happiness 9/71 [OE 
glcednes ]. 

gle, gleo 1 , pleasure 13/59, 20/126, 
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I 4 I > 3 7/3 > sport, amusement 
9 / 1 5 5 > gleu 8/245 [OE gleo(w)). 
gleam 1 , sun-beam 18/15 [OE 
gltztn]. 

gled(e). See glad. 
glede 1 , fire 8/91 [OE gled]. 
gleyue 1 , sword 8/217 [OF glaive). 
glevmen 1 pi., musicians 8/242 [OE 
gleomann]. 

glides, glyt 3 3 pr. f glides 8/224, 
20/32; glod 3/>A, shone 1/16; 
iglyden />//>., vanished 20/71 
[OE glldan 1]. 

glistinde 3 prp.> glittering 18/6; 
glistnede 3/)/. 18/15 [OE glis- 
niati B], 

glod. See glides. 
glotoun 1 , glutton 7/18 [OF g/o- 
toun ]. 

glouen 1 p ., gloves 6/210 [OE 
glofe]. 

gnede 2 , miserly 8/97 [OE guide], 
go(n) 3 , to go, happen 7/87, 8/152, 
9/28, etc., gan 17/74, walk 9/94, 
29/12, pass by 12/108, live 
12/163, 13/83; go y/>r. 30/18; 
gest, gost 2 pr. 17/12, 36/32; goj? 
ipr • ii/ii, 24, 20/34, 21/57; 
iprpl. 9/70, go about 10/109; go 
3^/27i go, ga imp. 12/34, 
53, 55, etc., enter 17/m; g»l> 
imppl. 19/12, 57; igo(n), go(n) 
/>/■/>., journeyed 13/91, 21/50, 

passed 19/46, 31/21, pierced 

30/3, igan, gone 17/60; r« ibc 
mote go, as I hope to thrive 9/91; 

£*.*7 tu nout pe one y you are not 
alone in this 17/12; 
advances 2c /40 [OE ja«]. 

God(e), Godd 1 , God 2/76, 3/8, 
4/23, etc.; Godes £. 1/22, 3/1, 
etc.; God wolde , would to God 
28/28 [OE^/]. 

god(e) 1 , good (thing) n/49> 
12/147, etc., gocd 12/39, 46, 
good 19/93, benefit 2/5, 10/136, 
property 2/18, 47; -es £. 18/28 
[OE^V]. 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

god(e), goed 2 , good 2/76, 77, 5/13, 
27, etc., kindly 2/11, noteworthy 
5/82, pleasant 6/103, IO /95> 127, 
firm 19/36, bright 28/17, honest 
38/29; midgode rihte , very rightly 
16/17 [OE £<?</]. 

goded 3 3/>/., adorned 2/63 [OE 
gddian BJ. 

godeman, -mon 1 , householder 
19/12, 25, 30, goodman 19/4, sir 
17/11; -men //., nobles 5/85, 
108, sirs 8/1 [OE^J^ + mann\. 
godewebbe 1 , fine cloth 6/44 [OE 
godwebb ]. 

godnesse 1 , goodness 16/14, 27, 
61, 28/45 [OE^Jdw]. 
godspel(le) 1 , gospel 15/17, 25, 28, 
19/4, 48, 86, godespelle 19/1; 
-ess £. 15/7, 15, etc. [OE 
rpf//]. 

gold(e) 1 , gold 2/5, 20, 4/26, etc. 

[OE ^]. 

gold-ringe 1 , gold ring 9/150 [OE 
gild + bring]. 
gome. See game(n). 
gome 1 , man 8/7 [OE guma], 
gon, gonnen. JV* gan. 
gore 1 , dress; ounder gore , among 
women 13/150 [OE^J/vz]. 
gos 1 , goose 11/6 [OE^Jj-]. 
gossip 1 , friend, crony 12/116, 209, 
220, 243 [OE gedsibb]. 
gost; gounnen. gast; gan. 
gra 1 , devil 18/21 [cf. ON grd-r]. 
grace 1 , grace 5/38, 17/43, 2.0/170, 
protection 5/48, mercy 5/107 
[OF grace]. 

graciouse 2 , gracious 28/38 [Or 
gracious ]. 

gradde; graete. See grede; gret(e). 
gray 2 , gray fur 20/28, 106 [OE 

grerg ]. 

gram(e) 1 , anger 9/74, 38/68, injury 
10/49, danger 21/3 [OE grama]. 
granti 3 3/>r/., grant 9/120, 19/9 5 » 
igranted ptp. 9/128 [OF^r^/7/^r]. 
grap 3 3//., seized 18/22 [OE 

gripan 1]. 
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gras, gres 1 , grass 10/138, 14/33, 
30/2 [OE gras]. 

gras 3 3 pt., terrified; ham gras, 
horror fell on them 18/6 [OE 
(a)gnsar1 1]. 

grede 3 , to call out 5/53, 8/96; )prs- 
pi., may pray 36/47; gred imp . 
17/81, 86; gredde, gradde 3 pt. 
7/96, 12/282 [OE grczdan A]. 
grey 2 , grey 31/19 [OE^]. 
grene 2 , green 10/18, 29/3, 30/1, 
fine clothes 13/116, ill 30/16 
[OE grene]. ‘ 

greowe; gres. growcp; gras. 
g ret ( e )> griat(e) 2 , great, large 5/90, 
8 / 1 68, 250, etc., grsete 6/164, 
greth 8/132, swollen with anger 
1 °/ 43 i greater, grettere comp. 
IO / 74 > 19/76 [OE^rw/]. 
grete 3 , to greet, welcome 13/33; 
-ej> 3/>r. 10///7/ 1; grette xpt. 8/184 

[OE^«A]. ' 

gretynge 1 , greeting 20/205 [OE 
greting ]; . 

greii; griat(e). See growep; 
gret(e). 

grylle 2 , severe 29/34 [obscure]. 

grim 1 , excitement 8/246 fOE 
grimm]. 

halter z/pon [OE grin]. 

gris 1 , young pig 21/12 [ON gr/ss]. 

grislich(e) 2 , horrible, fearful 5/82, 

10/99, 18/j, 21; -loker comp. 5/89 
[OE grtsltc ). 

grih 1 , peace 8/61, io/ioi [OE 

4 r *'P]- 

gripbruche 1 , breach of the peace 
10/156 [OE gripbryce]. 
gromful 2 , fierce 18/29 [OE gram + 

fall}. 

grounde, grund(e) 1 , ground, earth 
5 / 50 , 105, 6/56, etc., bottom 

W 8l > I2 / 74 , 9 E door 7/9, 
bottom of the sea 11 / 97 , lowest 
part 20/154; grunden <//>/. 6/90; 
to grounde ibro^t, defeated 5/55; 
grounde , to the bottom of the 

10 


horn 7/56; bringep . . . to grounde, 
causes to fall 13/137 [OE^W]. 
grounde 3 3//., established, made 
firm 4/15, 36/11 [cf. OE grand]. 
growep 3 3/>r., grows 24/3; greu 
3/>/., increased 8/246; greowe 
3 />/j\ 14/32 [OE growan 7]. 
gruchchede 3 37V/)/., grumbled 
19/21 [OF gruchier]. 
grund-stalwrpe 2 , very stalwart 
8/134 [OE grund 4- stczlnurpe]. 
grundwal 1 , foundations 20/124 
[OE grundu>(e)all]. 
grure 1 , horror 18/22 [OE£97*]. 

gulcheO 3 3 pr. , vomits 17/26 [ob¬ 
scure]. 

guld. See gelte. 

guldene 2 , golden 21/70, 81 [OE 
gy/den]. 

gult. See gelte. 

gultelese 2 , innocent 21/97 [OE 
gylt H— leas]. 

gurdel. See girdil. 


10/202 

O/42, 

12/169 


3asn , against 15/35 [OE gegn, gen]. 
3 a f- JV* 3iue(n). 

3 are > 3 af u 2 , ready 6/53, 

[OE gearu). 

3 ar e, 3 ore 4 , long ago 9/15, 

1 7/3 5 » f°r a long time 
30/8 [OE geara]. 

3 atl , pate 12/20 [OE ^w/]. 

3c 4 , yea, yes 10/154, 12/176, 207 
[OE gea]. 

3 e > ye% 2//., ye, you 3/4, 6/69, etc.; 
30U ajd. 9/19, 2 1 /3,etc.,3ew 3/21, 
22, you 8/3, eu \ojInt. 1, />;/. 2 , 

21 5, 20/118, ou 12/214, 215, 

216, 17/43, 44» yu 19/13, yw 
19/59; ower, our poss.adj. 5/54, 

1 7 / 43 > 50, yure 19/59, 
3°ure 21/31 [OE^"; fw; eouer], 

3 ef, 3 if, if s, if 3/, 8> 7/36. 37. 9/39. 

etc., gif 2/51, 69, gef 11/60, yef 

> 9 / 2 . 5 i, 87, 88, 89, hif 38 16 
[OE gef, gi(e)f]. 

3 e 3 e3 1 /■/-., call 31/35; 3 eiea jrtr. 

1 7/65 
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3 eld(e). See geld. 

jeme 1 , heed 21/68 [nWS 

Sent 4 , at a distance 7/75 [OEgeond]. 

3eoluh 2 , yellow 17/32 [OE^/*]. 

3eond 7 , over 6/131, throughout 
6/182 [OE 

3eoue, 3eue(p). See 3iue(n). 

3 er ( e )> year 2/1, 59, 7/34, 

etc., 3 eare 3/24 [OE^(a)rJ. 

3 eme 4 , eagerly 12/15, 93 . 15/10. 
yome 20/1 [OE^&rw]. 

3ermdesst. JV* 3iemen. 

3 et(e), yete, 3 it, 3 ut(e) 4 , yet, up to 
now 5/7, 47, 6/238, 240, etc., get 

2 / 3 n > ii/ 59 . g® 1 2 / 95 . in addi¬ 
tion 6/173, 15/3. again 9/96, 
15/19 [OE £*/(*), ^'(«) / . £?']• 

3ettunge 1 , acquiescence 17/60 [OE 

geat-an H— un g\> 

3iemen 3 , to desire 16/51; yhernes 
3/>r. 22/1; 3ermdesst 2/>/. 15/12 
[OE geornan A], 

3if. See 3ef. 

3imston 1 , gem, precious stone 
6/144; -stanes pi. 18/9 [OE 
gi ms tart ]. 

3inge; 3it. 3unge; 3et(e). 

3iue(n), yeue 3 , to give 10/189, 
16/51, 19/13, 59> gyuen 2/40, 
zeue 9/164, 3eoue 17/125, gef 
38/58; yefp ipr. 19/82; 3iuep, 
3euep iprpl- 10/195, 198; 3eue, 
yeue 3/>rj. 7/90, 8/22, 12/34, 
20/209; gef, yef imp. 19/16, 
grant 38/80, 81; 3af 3/>/. 9/46, 
10/55, etc., gaf 8/190, yaf 19/18; 
iafen, yeuen 3/>/p/. 2/9, 8/218 
[OE g{i)efan 5]. 

3iuemesse 1 , greed 21/15 [OE 


gif ernes]. 

3iue5e 1 , gift; wes %iuede, was given 
6/96 [OE £//<?£<?]. 

3Dnd 7 , throughout 6/14 [OE 
g{e)ond]. 

303elinge 1 , guggling 10/40 [imita¬ 


tive]. 

3ong A , walk, gait 35/14 [OA geortg. 



3on ge 3 , to go 12/61 [OA geonga 7]. 

3ongling 1 , youth 9/67 [OE 

3ore. JV* 3are 4 . 

3 unge, yung(e) 2 , young 8/30, 116, 
etc., 3 onge 5/24, 3 ynge 7/88; 
3 ungen dpi. 6/39 [OE geonga 
gung, ging]. 

3ungemen 1 />/., young men 21/21, 
61, etc. [OE gung + menn ]. 

3Ut(e). See 3et(e). 

ha. See heo; hi. 

habbe(n), haue(n) 3 , to have, pos¬ 
sess, get, take 4/11, 6/119, etc., 
abbe 5/no, han 12/87, hafenn 
15/72, 76, haf 38/30, 54, 62; 
habbe, haue ipr. 7/33, 42, 

8/268, etc., abbe 5/i 14, 11 5 , 
hafe 15/6, 7, etc., haw 38/46; 
bauest zpr. 12/47, 54, etc., 

hastu 38/12, hafs 38/66; hauep, 
hafe 5 , hap 3/r. 4/10, 25, 6/73, 

117, etc., haf <3 16/5, 7, has 22/31, 
ha 31 /9, hauet 33/42, 44\ habbep 
i/>r/>/. 19/23, 61, hafenn 15/4, 
habep 19/67; habbep zprpl. 
9/10, 181, etc., haue(n) 8/259, 
270; habbep 3/vp/. 3/7, 6/223, 
etc., habbeo 5 6/165, 223, hauen 
11/ioon, han 28/57, 59, hauep 
36/38, haf 38/29, as 38/83; 
habbe 2/>rj. 17/123, 20/159; 

3/>rj\ 32/17, 32, abbe 5/45; haue 
imp. 9 147, 16/4, 10, 14, hawe 
27/6; habbep imppl. 5 / 54 , hedde, 
heuede 1//. 12/134, X 3 5 J heued- 
est zpt. 12/177; hedde, heuede, 
hadde, hauede, 3//. 2/3, 7/63, 
8/90, 202, etc., hafuede 6/109, 
hafden 6/152, hafde 6/209, 
hede 12/288, hefde 18/23; hed- 
den, hadde(n) $ptpl» 2 / x x , J 9 / 2 °» 
etc., hefden 2/18, adde 5 / 33 * 
afden 6/0 9, haueden 8/112, 
265; ihaued />//>. 13/63 [OE 

habban C]. 
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had 1 , order (of canons) 15/5 [OE 
bad]. 

haeje, habere, hash, haeh 3 ere. 
See heh. 

haelden 3 , to bend, incline 6/85; 
halde 3 pt., followed 6/111, 
poured 21/60; halden 3 ptpi, 
advanced 6/193 [OA hdldan A]. 
hasne 2 , mean, humble 6/119 [OE 
bean]. 

haernes, hernes 1 pi., brains 2/25, 
8/18 1 [ON bjarni], 
haepelij 4 , contemptuously 15 /40 
[ON hadiliga]. 

haeued; haf, hafenn; hafde; 
hafde(n). JV^heaued; habbe(n); 
heaued; habbe(n). 
hajel 1 , hail 10/98 [OE hago/\. 
hay 9 , alas 38/18 [obscure], 
hayse. See eise. 

haiward, -wart 1 , hayward, man 
responsible for hedges, 12/26, 

3 1 / 2 4 > 27 [OE hag-w(e)ard]. 
hal 2 , whole 6/228 [OE bal]. 

hald, halde(n), haldeb. See 
holde(n). 

hale 1 , corner, nook 10/2 [OE 
b(e)alb]. 

halechen 1 pl. y saints 2/57 [OE 

halga ]. 

hale 5 3 3/>r., carries 11/8 [OF baler]. 
halewei 3 e 2 , healing 6/228n. 
half 1 , half 2/59, 12/4, 8, side 5/17, 
42, 18/10; heluen dpi., sides 
6^35; a Godes half, for the sake 
of God 5 /34; 0 fowr half, in every 
direction 17/91 [OE h(e)alf\. 
hali, holi 2 , holy 2/83, 8/36, etc. 
hall 3 he 15/7, etc., aly, god¬ 
fearing 38/84; holi bok , bible 
1 3/136 [OE A 7 //g; halga ]. 
halymotes 1 />/., manorial courts 
32/28 [OE b(e)all -j-gemot]. 

ha “ e *» ,„ haU zi/40. 43, 59 [OE 
h(e)a/H. 

halm; halp. See helm; helpe(n). 
hals 1 , neck 2/33 [OE b(e)als]. 
halsinde 3 p r p., heart-felt 17/89; 
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halse imp., pray 17/106 [OE 
h(e)alsian B]. 
halt. See holde(n). 
halter 1 , halter 10/124 [OE halfter]. 
ham, hamsuluen; ham; hame; 
han; hand; handes. See hi; am; 
horn; habbe(n); an 8 ; hond. 
hand-dede 1 pi., deeds 8/92 [OE 
band -j- dad], 

handiwerc, hond-, 1 handiwork 
16/10, 18/44 [OE handgeneorc]. 
hantit, hauntes 3 3 pr., practises 
3 7/ 1 8, frequents 38/41 [OF 

banter]. 

harde 2 , rough 5/79, cruel 35/18, 
36/6 [OE ^H]. 
harde 4 , heavily 12/195 [OE 

hardi 2 , firm, strong 17/103 [OF 
hardi ]. 

hare. hi. 

harm 1 , harm 10/155, 16/32 [OE 
h(e)arm\. 

harm-dedes 1 pi., harmful deeds 

11 /3 [OE h{e)arm -f dad]. 
harpe 1 , harp 10/22, 24 [OE 

h(e)arpe]. 

harping 1 , harping 8/238 [OE 
b(e)arpung], 

hasard 1 , game at dice 8/239 [OF 
basard]. 

hasel 1 , hazel tree 13/3 [OE ha set]. 
hasel-bou 1 , hazel bough 13/106 
[OE hasel -f- bog]. 
hat 2 , eager 17/86 [OE hat]. 

hate 1 , hate 20/131 [OE hete infl. by 
hatian ]. 

hatien 3 , to hate 17/48; hate i/>r. 
29/1; hates ipr. 38/20; - e p, 
-ie 5 3 pr. 11/8, 19/89; -iep zprpl. 
19/89; -en, -ien 3/>r/>/. 11/3, 9; 
-ed 3//. 8/40 [OE hatian B]. 
hat(te). See hote. 

hattren 1 pi., clothes 31/6 [OE 
hateru pi.] 

haue(n). See habbe(n). 
hauekes 1 pi., hawks 6/101, 104 
3 5/2, 15 [OE bafoc]. 
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hauntes; he. See hantit; hi; heo. 
he 5 , he, it, 1/2, 4, 2/2, 6/11, etc., 
ha 19/7, 8, etc., a 19/57; hine 
6/33, 34, 7/89, etc.; his, 

is <£• 2 / 3 > 5 , 14, 4 / 9 > etc -» hise > 
ise 2/9, 3/3, 7/23, 8/34, 19/53, 

hijs 8/47; him */< 7 . 2/12, 14, etc., 
ethic d. 4/19, 5/t4» 21, etc.; refl . 
hine 6/60, 61, etc., him 11/40, 
18/17, himself 12/126, -selue(n) 
7/46, 16/33, 34, -selwen 35/52, 
-seolf 17/118, -sulf 17/3, -sulue 
5/83 [OE he, hine , /i/j, him ]. 
healden. JV* holde(n). 
healent 1 , Saviour 18/63 [OE/fei/wrf]. 
heastes 1 />/., commandments 18/35 
[OE 

heaued, heued 1 , head 5/76, 8/185, 
10/74, etc., hefed 2/23, haeued 
2/24, hafde 6/143, hed 32/32. 
[OE heafod\. 

heddre; hede; heffne. JV* eddre; 
eode; heouene. 

hegge 1 , hedge 10/17, 59. 31 / 8 t OE 
• 

heglice 4 , with great ceremony 
2/84 [OE he(a)hlice ]. 
heh, hei(e) 2 , high, lofty, noble 
12/31, 15 / 33 , 17/5, etc., h*3e 
6/85, hash 6/143, 163, he3e 

6/205, 32/32, hehe 18/26, hei3 
21/19; he 3 es £. 6/23; has 3 ere, 
haehjere, ha3ere df. 6/47, 
valiant 6/94, loud 6/129; flr; heh, 
an hei , vpon hep , loudly 5/53, 
18/63, 31/35; heier comp. 16/37; 
heste J7#>. 28/36 [OE be(a)h], 
hehte. JV* hote. 

heye 4 , aloft, on high 8/43, 20/208, 
haughtily 35/10 [OE 
heiemen 1 />/., nobles 5/4 [OE 
he{a)h + mann ]. 

heied 3 }prpl., exalt 18/32 [OE 

A], 

he^te. JV* hote. 

heil 2 , safe 11/76 [ON A<?///]- 

heyse; heyte; held, helden. JV* 
eise; hote; holde(n). 


hele 1 , health, safety 28/72 [OE 

hele(n) 3 , to heal 8/209, 13/153; 
-ep 3/>r. 20/156; -ede 3/)/. 13/119 
[OE hail an A]. 

hele 3 , to conceal 20/63; 3/^* 

17/46; -ien iprspl. 17/47; hel 
imp. 38/40; helede 3/)/., pro¬ 
tected 6/140 [OE helan 4, helian 

B], 

helen 1 ^/., heels 18/57 [OE 
helle 1 , hell 8/16, 11/44, etc. [OE 
/*//]. 

helle-dogge 1 , dog of hell 17/91 
[OE helle doega). 

helle-ware 1 />/., inhabitants of hell 
18/29 [OE hell-wara ]. 
helm, halm 1 , helmet 6/143, 2I /77i 
helmen dpi. 6/194 [OE helm], 
help(e) 1 , help, assistance 15/13, 45, 
17/86, etc.; /<? kelp of, to the help 
of 4/32 [OE 

helpe(n) 3 , to help, avail 4/17, 37, 
10/141, 15/24, 46; -ep 3/>r. 20/63, 
29/4, 8, helpit 34/5; help(e) 
3/rr. 3/15, 38/61; help imp 

18/31, 44, 46, 3 5 / 5 8 , 36/46; 

help, halp 3/>/. 9/123, 12/84, 
17/34; hollpenn />//>. 15/71 [OE 
helpan 3]. 

hem(m), hemself. JV* hi. 
hemme 1 , dress 20/167 [OE 
hem{m)\. 

hen 1 , hen 12/7; hennen pi. 12/28, 
32, 35, 40 [OE henn). 
hende. See ende. 
hende 2 , gracious 7/11, 13/ IO > 78 , 
38/50, courteous 9/22, 20/197, 
33/41, gende 9/182, 13/26, near 
7/31; hendeste bravest 

6/92, most courteous 21/33. 
As 1 , fair one 28/55, 66 [OE 
( g€)hinde\. 

hendinese 1 , politeness 13/1°* [OE 

{ge)hende -j—/g + -nes]. 
heng, hengen 3 , to hang 8/43, 
38/80; heng, henged 3//. 2/21, 

22, 6/147; hengen 3/>/p- 2 / 2 3 * 



away 

[OE 

hent 


81; heng ptp. 38/82 [OE bon, 
heng, 7; ON bengja}. 
henne, h(e)onne 4 , hence, 

4/26, 8/172, 10/66, 20/26 
heonan]. 

hente 3 , to take, seize 28/71; 

ptp 28/55 [OE bentan A], 
heo. See hi. 

heo 5 , she, her 6/227, 9/5 3, 1 80, etc., 
he 9/86, 20/36, 29/7, 32/14, 17, 
20, 32, hoe 6/22, 13/15, 80, hue 
7 / 5 * 28/28, etc., hi ic/10, 29, 
3°, 32, 14/106, etc., ho 10/19, 
33 > et c., ge 11/5, etc., ha 17/101, 
18/3, 4, etc., yo 38/47, 49, 51; 
hire g/d. 6/35. 7/15, 9/11, etc., 
hure 9/134, ire 13/176, here 
22/18, hir 38/51; reft, hire 16/3, 

1 3 > 1 7/^2., 98, 32/13, hireselue 
7/98 [OE heo y hi(e ); heore y hire]. 

heold, heolde(n); heom; heonne; 

heore. JV* holde(n); hi; henne; 
hi. 

heorte, herte 1 , heart 6/219, 7/44, 
9 2 > 101, etc., horte 10/37, 43, 
huerte 28/56, 72 [OE 
heorte-scheld 1 , a shield for the 

heart 17/126 [OE heorte -f nWS 
see Id J. 

heouen 3 , to raise 17/102; heueS 
3 P r ‘ 0/5; hef imp . 17/103, 132; 
3/>/. 18/25; heuen 3/>//>/. 6/193; 

to heie up, exaggerates 17/5 
[OE hebban 6]. 

heouene, heuene 1 , heaven 8/62, 

9/186, 16/46, etc., heffne 15/73* 

efne 38/25 [OE beofon\. 

heowe, hewe 1 , hue, f appearance 

I 3 / 4 °, 2 °/9 I [OE £ 578 /]. 
her. er(e) 8 . 

her(e) 4 here 1/1, 3/19, 4/29, e tc., 
ere 6/0 11 [OE her]. 
herandbere 1 , go-between 38/56 
[OE dirend- -f- -bare], 
herbherg 3 , to harbour 38/9 [OE 
herebe{o)rgian B]. 

herbifore 4 , previously 12/222 [OE 
berbeforan]. 
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herened 3 }prp/. 9 listen 17/18; 
ha?rcne, herkne imp. 6/36, 

1 3 / 112 > 147; herknej?, -et imppl. 

4/1, 8/1 [OE he{o)rcnian B]. 
here. See hi; heo. 

here 1 , host 10/212, ravaging 8/66 
[OE 

here 1 , hairshirt 5/79 [OE ^r]. 
here(n) 3 , to hear, listen to 8/4, 241, 

_ _ / _ _ - A 


15/70, etc.; here ipr. 12/128, 

22/1 2 ; -ej> 3 />r. 31/33; -enn 

lP rs pl- 15/46; her imp. 18/46, 
38/26; herde, herdi i/>/. i 3 / 7> 
100; 375/. 12/170; 3 ptpl . 9/119; 
(i)herd />//>. 8/259, 2 7o, 9/10, 

181, 19 86, ihert 10/185, iheerd 
19/56 [n\VS y&m?* A]. 
here 3 , to hire 19/5; herde $ptj. 

19/12 [OE /Atw;, OK * her an A]. 
heredmen 1 />/., retinue 6/205 [OE 
hi re dm an], 

here-marken 1 />/., banners 6/103 
[OE here -f- m(e)arc\. 
herhedest 3 zpt. y harrowed 18/4* 
[OE hergian A]. 

herien*, to praise 13/37, be praised 
17/4E heriende prp. 18/63; 

herej? $pr. 13/10; -iep 3^/. 
18/32; iherd, yheryed />//>. 

1 3 / x 49 > 28/36 [OE herian B]. 
herinne 4 , herein 9/44, 12/104, 

17/75 [OE herinne]. 
heryng 1 , herring 20/86 [OE hcer- 

hernes. JV* haernes. 

herof 4 , of this 17/35, 20/197 [OE 

herof]. 

herone 4 , herein 17/35 [OE heron]. 
hers. See ers. 

hersum 2 , obedient 16/62 [nWS 
her sum]. 

herte; hertou. See heorte; art. 
herunge 1 , praise 17/6 [OE he rung]. 
herut 4 , out of here 17/75 [OE her 

-f at]. 

heste; het. See heh; hote. 

het -= he it 15/49, 54. 

hete 1 , heat 19/24, 76 [OE hcetu]. 
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heten. See etcn. 

heterliche 4 , fiercely 17/78 [cf. OE 

he te lice]. 

hep. ee heh. 

hepen 2 , heathen 2/46, 19/45, 59 
[OE bapen]. 

heued; heuen; heuene. See 
heaucd; heouen; heouene. 
heueneking 1 , king of heaven 33/30 
[OE heofoncyning]. 

heuer(e); heuereuchon. See 
euer(e); eueruchon. 
heueriche 1 g. y of the kingdom of 
heaven 19/59, 64, 92 [OE heo- 
fonrice]. 

heuecL See heouen. 
heui 2 , heavy 8/133, M7> I2 / 2 7 8 
[OE hefig]. 

hewe 3 />//>., cut, hewn 31/23 [OE 
heawan 7]. 
hewe. See heowe. 
hi, hie, he, heo 5 , they 2/9, 13, 3 /11, 
16/8, etc., hii 5/3, 5, 25, etc., ho 
10/66, 76, etc., hoe 12/264, 

13/10, 22, 23, 77, ha 17/109, 114, 

117, 18/39, 2 29/57; hi apl. y them 

2/40, 14/3°^ etc *> hi ) 1 9/5 5 5 i 8 
11/8, his 19/22; here, heore, 
hoere, £/>/., their 1/16, 2/9, 

12/272, etc., her 2/23, hare 4/15, 
hor 5/2, 3, hore 5/45, 49, i7/ 2 9> 
44; hem, hemm, heom, ham 
dpl. y them 2/19, 8/38, 15/77, 
17/18, etc., horn 5/5, 17, 33, 
10/62; reft, heom 6/54, horn 
5/31, hem 8/69, 13/162, 19/21, 
hemself 13/56, hamsuluen 
17/46 [OE beo\ beora\ hiom]. 
hi; hie; hidden. See heo; ic; 
hude(n). 

hider 4 , hither 6/18, 7/72, 21/47> 
50, 38/53 [OE . 
hydeward 4 , hither 7/12 [OE iw&r 

hidut; hie. See dutten; hi. 
hye 3 , to hasten 31/35; hyep 3 P r 
20/21 [OE bigian B]. 
hierto 4 , for this 16/62 [OE berto ]. 


hif. Seepcf. 

hihendliche 4 , quickly 18/4 [OE 
btgen dlice]. 

hilke; hir(e), hireselue. See ilke 2 ; 
heo. 

hire 1 , wages 38/120 [OE byr]. 
hired 1 , retinue, court 6/47, 51 [OE 
hired], 

his; his, hiis. See hi; is. 
hit, it 6 , it 1/16, 2/4, 24, 3/14, etc., 
as anticipated subject, there is 
(are) 8/27, 126, 11/77, etc.; hisg. y 
its 6/148, 22/36; him d. 9/54, 56, 
12/261, etc. [OE bit y bis y him]. 
hipte 1 , effort 31/11 [OE Ar£/>]. 
hlauerd; ho. See louerd; heo; hi; 

wha; on 7 . 
ho 9 , oh 35/22. 

hoal 9 , hail to 16/61 [OE haP]. 
hode 1 , hood 28/18 [OE bod]. 
hoe; hoe; hoeld; hoere; hof. See 
hi; heo; holde(n); hi; of. 
hofpurst 3 ptp. y thirsty 12/273 [OE 
ojpjrst]. 

hoked(e) 2 , hooked 10/79, 18/10 
[OE bdeed]. 

hoker 1 , derision 17/93 [OE bocor]. 
hold 2 , loyal; bis soule bold \ careful 
of the good of his soul 8/74 [OE 
bold ]. 

holde 1 /)/., vassals 3/3 [OE hold ]. 
hold(e). See old(e). 
holde(n), halden 3 , to hold, keep 
3/22, 8/29, 9/108, etc., healden 
3/12, esteem, regard 6/119, 
13/144, embrace 28/25, imprison 
29/20; holde maintain 

13/5 3, 87; halt, holde)? 3/v. 
x 9/94> 2o/io2n, 32/32, esteems, 
regards 10/32, 1 3/5 9 > °t >e y s 

18/35; holde)? 3 prpl. 5/5, i 3 / l6z » 
holde 10/59; 3_/>r/. 1 7 / 43 » 

healden 3 prspl. 3/12, account 
5/20; hald, hold twp. 6/223, 
17/133, 27/5; heold 3//. 2/58, 

61, 71, 6/47, heolde, went 6/184, 
held, ruled 8/61, hoeld, kept to 
12/5; heolden, heldep 
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2 / I 3 > 8/69, holde 10/12, garri¬ 
soned 2/14, held (to him) 19/41; 
holde ipts. 10/51; iholde />//>., 
accounted 10/145; halded after, 
pursue 6/101 ; holdep to, keep to 
5 / 7 > 9 ; boldedfeor, restrain 17/50; 
ha/d up , lift 17/80 [OE h(e)dldan 
7 ]. 

hole 1 , hole 11/8, 18/52, hoi 6/132, 
holle 6/133, eye-socket 8/186,' 
wound 17/121; hol 3 es />/. 6/125 

[OE ,W, ^0/6]. 

holi. JV* hali. 

holme 1 , hill 6/132 [ON W/?/-r]. 
hollpenn. See helpe(n). 
holte 1 , wood 6/80 [OE bolt]. 
hom. See hi. 

horn 1 , home 9/163, 178, 10/173, 
etc., hame 38/4, 30, atom = at 

hom, in their own country 5/3 
[OE ham]. 

hond, hand 1 , hand 8/50, 175, 

9/107, etc., power 5/1; honde’ 
honden pi. 5/73, 12/102, etc.; 
beren an honden , possessed 6/43; 

sprede, to surrender 8/95; 
hauede in his hond , ruled 8/107; 
sbolden in honde haue, should have 
work in hand 8/127; his 

honde, because of his deeds 

1 °/ 1 79 ; of hand, bold in arms 

22/7; m honde , into her possession 
28/55 f O E hand, hdnd\. 
hond-habbing 2 , red-handed 9/20 
[OE handhabbend ]. 
hondiwerc; honger. See handi- 
werc; hungaer. 

honge, hongi 3 , to hang 5/115 

?Ap 8 ; . 2}2; T ^ n e^ 3 / >r - 32/23’ 
[Uh. banyan B]. 

honne. See henne. 

honur 1 , honour 9/9, 1?9 fOF 

honour]. 

honoure 3 , to honour 32/16; xtrs. 

28/20 [OF honourer]. 

hope 1 hope ii/m, 16/11, 18/45; 

hope, in hope 31/14 [OE 
hop a]. 
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hope 3 , to hope 5/47 ; hopie5 i/>r/>/. 
1 9 /^ 4 ; 16/18; hopede 3^/. 

5/39* 12 /79 [OE hopian B]. 

hor, hore. hi. 
hord 1 , treasure 13/142, 28/71, safe¬ 
keeping, archives 3/22 [OE 
hord], 

horderwycan 1 d., office of chamber- 
lain 2/69n [OE hordere -)- ivicej. 
hordom 1 , adultery 9/16 [ON hor- 
dorn-r]. 

hore 1 , harlot 17/100 [OE hore, 
from ON hor a]. 

horn(e) 1 , horn (drinking) 7/5, 15, 
etc.; -en, -es pi., horns (musical 
6/129, 2 3/i [OE horn ]. 

ho r r A'» , horse 6 / 94 , 8/94, 29/12 

[OE hors]. 

horse-knaue 1 , groom 8/126 [OE 

hors -f- cnafa ]. 
horte. See heorte. 
hosebonde 1 , husband 27/3; huse- 
bondes, farmers 11/2 [OE 
husbonda]. 

hosede 3 ptp., wearing hose 31/37 
[cf. OE hosa]. 

hosen 1 pi., hose, greaves 6/140 
[OE hosa], 

host ost 1 , army 4/18, 5/14, 24, etc. 
[OF (h)ost]. 

hot 1 , heat 20/78 [OE hat]. 
hote 3 1 pr., command, be named 
12/36; hot, hoot 3 pr. 19/90, 91; 
hoaten, hotep 1 p r pl. 1/6, 3/10’ 
19; hotcp 3 prpl. 1 /4; hat imp. 

1 7 / 78; hat, hatte passive z f 86, 
6/187, 38/47; het 3 />/. 9 / 75j I2I; ’ 

hehte, hci 3 te, heyte pt. passive, 
was called 6/217, 12/271, 21/53; 
ihotc(n), ihate(n), />//>. 5 /i 9 , 

6 1, 8, etc., hi-hote 6/08, hote 
6/0 1 [OE hatan 7]. 
hotest 2 sup., hottest 19/74 [OE 

hat]. 

hou. See hu. 

houene-tinge 2 , reaching to the 
heavens 10/97 [OE heofone (&)- 
tenge]. y ' 
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houeb* 3 pr., hovers 11/83; hoven 
Iprpl. n/69 [obscure], 
houle; hounderstod; houndes; 
houndret; hounger. See ule; 
understanden; hundes; hun¬ 
dred; hungaer. 

houpbringe 3 , to bring up 12/126 
[OE up + brlngan 3]. 
houre; hous(e). See we; hus(e). 
houssong(e) 1 , matins 12/265, 270, 
274 [OE uhtsdng ]. 
hout. See ut. 

hu, hou 8 , how, in what way 5/55, 
7/72, 13/117, etc., hw 8/93, 

14/15, etc., hwou 8/262, 267, 
ou 12/230, wou 27/2 [OE bu\. 
huckel 1 , guise, appearance 17/29 
[obscure]. 

hude(n) 3 , to hide 17/108, 32/14; 
hud imp, 17/111, 120; hidden 
Iptpl. 8/69 [OE by dan A]. 
hudles 1 pi., refuges, hiding-places 
17/122 [OE by dels]. 
hue; huerte. See heo; heorte. 
hul 1 , hill 21/19 [OE byll]. 
hule. See ule. 

hundes, houndes 1 pi., hounds 
6/102, 104, 130, 8/244, etc.; 

hunden dpi. 6/129 [OE bund]. 
hundred 1 , hundred 6/168, 212, 

16/5, oundred 12/8, houndret 
15/160 [OE hundred]. 
hundredfolde 1 , hundredfold 
2°/ i 79 [OE hundred + OA fdld], 
hungaer, hunger 1 , hunger 2/35, 
44, 8/66, 11/10, hounger 12/13, 
68, etc., honger 12/112 [OE 
bun go r]. 

hungren 3 , to hunger 11/101; -e 5 
5pr. 11/64 [OE hyngrian B]. 
hunke. See unnc. 
hunten 1 pi, huntsmen 6/130 [OE 

hunt a]. 

huntseuenti 2 , seventy 14/290 [OE 
bunds eofontig]. 

hup. See up. 

hupe 3 imp., hop, come 31/37 [OE 

* hyp pan, cf. boppian B]. 


hurde 1 , shepherd 14/10 [WS 
hierde]. 

hure. See heo; we. 
hure 4 , certainly 10/11 [OE burn]. 
hume 1 , corner 10/14, 18/4 [OE 
by me]. 

hus(e), hous(e) 1 , house 12/11, 27, 
15/3, 3 x / 2 7, 38/9, monastery 

2/61, 1 i/261 [OE A/ 7 j]. 
husebonde9; hut. See hosebonde; 
ut. 

huten 3 , to revile 11 /4 [cf. Sw hutta ]. 
hw; hw-. See hu; wh-. 
hwile-stucche 1 , fraction of time 
1 7/9 5 [OE hwilsticce]. 
hwilynd e 3 prp., in a transitory way 
20/33 [cf- OE. bwilende]. 

i, in, ine 7 , in 2/41, 61, 84, 3/10, 22, 
4/4, 6/18, etc., on, upon 5/17, 
42, 58, 6/162, 10/172, 176, 20/38, 

21/24, 37/ 1 4> 38/9, into 2/9, 19, 
25, 6/61, 7/58, etc., during, in 
the course of 3/23, 12/m, 

17/129, 18/47, 1 9/39> etc -» at 

20/45, 2 9 / 2 3 > wlth 1 7 / 77 , lor 
3/7, throughout 5/8, 1 5 / x b) r 
3/11, from 11/5, in front of 
17/133; /Vr tresour, as a treasure 
13/144; /w at seruise, to do his 
work 19/35 [OE /«]. 
i; iafen. ic; hi; 3iue(n). 
iay 1 , jay 28/39 [OF/ay]. 
iaspe 1 , jasper 20/115, 1 73 l Ul " 
jaspre], 

iauhtep 3 3/>r., chooses 14/69 [OE 
ge-(e)abtian B]. 

ibe; ibede(n); iben. JV* be(n), 
bidde(n); be(n). 

iber 3 5pt., bore 6/34 [OE geberan 4 j. 
ibiden 3 , to suffer 6/76; ibod $pt ., 
possessed 9/166 [OE gebidan ij. 

ibye, ibien. be(n). 

ibite 3 , to drink 7 / 2 5 {OE&bUan 1 J. 

iblesced; ibore(n). ^ blesce; 

beren. 

ibred 3 />//>., bred 10/146 [OE^ 
bredan A]. 
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ibringe 3 P rs -> may persuade 

i °/11 9 [OE gebringan 3 ]. 

ibro 3 t. See bringe. 

ibroide 3 ptp. y made of rings 6/137 
[OE bregdan 3]. 

ibroke; ibrou 3 t, ibrouht, ibrout. 
See breke; bringe. 

ibuld 3 />/£., built 9/5 {OE bjtdan A). 

'Vt ' l 6 ' 1 / 2/35> 5 ' 8 ’ " x » 7 / 27 , 

etc., ihc 9/11, 83, 12/159, etc., 

, 1 3 / 7 » 19/13, 26, etc., hi 
1 $/ 1 % 7 j 38/15, 17, etc.; coalesc¬ 
ing with following word in 
Icham, Ichot, q.v.; me a/d. 4/1, 

5 / IXI > 7 / 12 , etc.; mi, minfe) 

P os /’ 4 / 2 , 5 /ii 5 , 6/116, etc.; 

mire df. 6/118, 10/163; re fl- me 

i8 / 53 , meseoluen 6/118, miself 
9 / 93 , meseilfenn 15/22 [OE /r 
w/, /»/>]. 

icast(e). JV* caste. 
iC ef c m !r/ A r -’ Iam 1 7/28 ’ 5 5 . 13/184, 

etc. [UA /r /7w], 

icheose 3 , to choose 14/106; -eb 

. 3 / >r * M/71 fOE geceosan 2]. 
ichosen. cheose. 

ichot 3 i/>r., I know 28 5, 31/22 
34 , etc. [OE ic rvdt\. 
lcleoped, iclepede; icnowe: 
icome(n); icoren(e). See clepe; 
knawe; cumen; cheose. 
icoren, excellent 6/241. See cheose. 
tcouere^ to gain, win 14/107 [cf. 
OE acofrian B], 

icrope; icume(n). See crepen; 
cumen. 

icundur * comp., more suitable 
. 1 °/ 8 5 [OE gecynde ]. 
leweme 3 , to please 10/206 [OE 
gee we man A]. 

idel 2 , idle, unemployed 17/49, 

, I 9 / I °, 45 , etc., lying 11/38, use- 
!ess i 5 / 4I [OE idel]. 

^elnesse 1 vanity, emptiness 19/52 
[ O E ide/nes ]. 

idemed; idihte; ido(n); idoluen; 
leden. See deme; diht; do(n); 
duluen; yede. 


i-entred 3 ptp. y entered 19/62 [OE 
ge- -j- OF entrer]. 
ierde; i-ete; if. See eor3e; eten; 
3 ef. 

ifaie 4 , gladly 12/199 [OE gefagen\. 
ifere 1 , comrade, companion 7/23, 
12 / 1 7 2 , 185; pi 13/18 [OE ge- 

. f ra 1 • . 

ifere 4 , in company 13 '9, 35/20 

[predicative use of OE gefera], 
ifo 3 , to receive 9/56 [OE gefon]. 
ifoan, iuan 1 £/., enemies 3/20, 6/70 
[OE gefdh\. 

ifonge; ifounde; ifuld; ifunde. 

See foangen; finde(n); fillen; 
finde(n). 

ifurn 4 , formerly 14/100 [OE ge- 
. fjm]. 

1 gan; iglyden; igo(n). See go(n); 
glides; go(n). 

igretinge 1 pl. y greetings 3/3 [OE 
ge- + greting]. 
igranted. See granti. 
ygraued, igrauen 3 ptp. y engraved 
6 'i49, 7/62 [OE grafati 6]. 
i 3 olde; ihate(n); ihaued; iheerd, 
iherd. See geld; hote; habbe(n); 
here(n). 

iherde, iherede, ihierde 3 3 pt. y 
hired 19/34, 38, 42; iherd ptp. 

19 5 5 l OE gebyran , OK geberan 
A ]. 

ihere 3 , to hear 8/11, 9/24, 10/120, 
etc., lhure 14/14; 1 p r . 12/119; 
: e 5 3 pr. 17/53; imppl. 19/30; 

iherde 1 pt. 10/3; 5 pt. 6/184, 

12 11 3 , 2 i /55 [WS gebleran y nWS 
geheran A]. 

ihert; iholde; ihote(n); ihure. See 
here(n); holde(n); hote; ihere. 
thurnde 2 , horned 18/10 [OE ee- 
bjrned). 

ikaut, ikeiht 3 ptp., caught 12/86, 
103; habbed swuch word ikeiht , has 
such a reputation 17/34 [OF 
cachier. infl. by ME la{c)cben\. 
ikennen 3 , to distinguish 6/199 
[OE geccnnan A, ON kenna). 


10 * 
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iknede 3 ptp. y kneaded 12/256 [OE 

cnedan 5]. 

iknowe 3 zprs. y may realize 20/89; 
ikneu 3 pt. f recognized 12/123 
[OE geena wan 7]. 

ikiiowe; ilad; ilaerde. See knawe; 
lede(n); lere(n). 

ilaerde 1 , clergy 3/3 [OE glared]. 
ilast, ilest 3 3/>r., lasts 10/134, 25/1, 
is remembered 6/187, remains 
20/22; ilestinde 7>r/>. 3/9 [OE 
gelastan A]. 
ilc(e), ilche. See ilke. 
ile 1 , sole (of the foot) 18/57 [OE 
tie]. 

ileawede 1 , laity 3/3 [OE ge- + 
Idwede]. 

ileome 3 , to learn 20/3 [OE ge - 
Uornian B]. 

ilerde; ilest, ilestinde; ilet; ileued. 

See lere(n); ilast; laeten; leuen. 
ileued 3 3 prpl., believe 6/238 [nWS 
gel efan A], 

ilik 2 , like 11/45 [OE gelic]. 
ilka. See ilkon. 

ilke 2 , same, very (after pe, pis, pat, 
cic.) 6/187, 12/47, 99, etc., ilche 
3/16, 34, ilce 2/80, hilke 6/0 28, 
)>ilke 7/68, 99, 9/154, etc., 
{mike 5/5, J9, ioi [OE ilea , 

y^]. 

ilke 6 , each, everyone 8/271, ilc 
8/163, 15/34 [OE /£»]. 
ilkon 6 , everyone 8/215, 22/25, ilka 
22/34 [OE /7<r -f- an]. 
ille 2 , stormy 11/84, sinful 13/72 
[ON /V/-r]. 

illing 1 , evil 11/21 [ON / 7 /-r + 

-Ing]. 

iloke 3 ptp. y closed 12/20 [OE ge- 
lucan 2]. 

iloket. See loke. 

ilome 2 , often 10/49, 187, 190 [OE 
geld me], 

imad, imaked(e). See make(n). 
imeind, imenged 8 , ptp., mixed, 
mingled with 6/200, 10/18 [OE 
mingan A]. 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

imeted 3 3 prpl. y meet 6/102; imet- 
ten 3 ptpl. 6/54 [OE gemetan A]. 
imetliche 2 , of moderate size 6/179 
[OE ge met lie]. 

imunt; in, ine. See mint; i. 
inne(n) 4 , in, inside, within 6/149, 
160, 12/23, 71, ine 12/162,19/79* 

in 18/57, 21/38; par y pet ,. . . 
inne y wherein, in which 2/26 
17/58, 18/52 [OE in nan]. 
inch 1 , inch 8/141 [OEj/?^, from L 

inoh, inou, inouh 2 , enough, much 
5/84, 8/125, 12/24, etc., very 
5/14, 87, 90, in plenty 12/288; 
inoje j>/., many 3/33, 6/123; 
badden onob y had enough (to do) 
2/31; inouh rede , quickly enough 
*7/4 [OE gendgy gen oh], 
inome. See nimen. 
intel, inntill 7 , to, into 3/35, 15/7, 
65, 74 [OE in + ON /;/]. 
into 7 , in, into 2/63, 5/1, 49, 6/108, 
etc., to 3/34, 5/36, 10/92, as far 
as 10/180, (to go) into, (to 
work) in 19/6, 34, 38, etc. [OE 
into], 

inward 4 , inside 17/76 [OE in - 
w(e)ard ]. 

ioye 1 , joy, pleasure 8/234, 247, 
13/102, etc.; ioies />/. 12/166 
[OF >>]. 

iolyf 2 , lively 28/39 [OF jolif]. 
ioustynde 1 , padded 32/240 [OF 
jouster]. 

ipaied. paide. 
ipeint 8 ptp.y painted 10/76 [OF 
peindre], 

iradi 2 , ready 16/56, 62 [OE 
-f -ig]. 
ire. See heo. 

iren, im 1 , iron 18/8, iron collar 
2/32, 34 [OE />#«]. 

iryhte 1 , rights 20/130 [OE^w/q* 
is. JV* he; hi. 

is 8 tfr.y is 1/5, 17, 2/27, etc., his 
10/183, 33/41, hiis 12/106 [OE 

//]. 



glossary 


isaeh, isah. See iseo(n). 

iscapen 3 p/p., created 16/6, 9, 15 

[WS gescieppan 6). 

iscrud; ise. See shrude; he. 

ise 1 , iron io/iz6n [OE isen). 

isechen 3 , to seek, approach 6/170; 

-e 5 3 pr. 6/124 , 13 2 [OE gesecan 
A]. 

ised. See segge(n). 

iseene 2 , evident 13/165 [nWS 
gesene). 

* se 3 > isei(e); iseid. See iseo(n); 

. 8 . e gge(n). 

lseined 3 ptp sealed 3/21 [OF 
seignisr). 

isemed. See seme. 
isemeliche 4 , peacefully 6/180 [OE 
gesem-an -f -lice). 
isend. See sende(n). 
iseo(n) 3 , to see 6/75, 20/39, 07 , 
18e 5/88, iseen 35/59; isiist zpr. 
12/232; isihS 3 pr. 17/5 3, 20/140; 
iseo imppl. 6/69; isei 3/)/. 5/36, 
92,^2/280, isaeh 6/59, 155, isah 
6/66, 91, ise3 10/20; iseye 3/)//)/. 

21/25; iseie i/>Ar. 12/218 [OE 
geseon 5]. 


lserued; iset. See seme; setten. 
i 8et ne88e8 1 pl. t terms of agreemer 
3/12 [OE gesetnes). 
ishend. See shende. 

ishilde 8 3 prs. y may protect 13/17 

[OE gescleIdan A]. 

ishote; isiist, isih 3 ; isla 3 e, is 

lawe; isold. JV^scheate; iseofn' 
slein; sellen. 


isome*, peaceable 10/157 [O 
ges dm). 

isomned 3 ptp., joined 6/17, 
gathered together 6/188 [O 
sam man B ]. 

i8ou 3 t; isowen; ispild; isriut 
istonden. See seche; eow< 
spille; sriue; stonde(n) 
istounge 3 ptp., stabbed 12/29 
. [OE ge -f stingan 3]. 

istriend 3 ptp., born 16/46, 47 [nW: 
strenan A ]. 
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isunde 3 , safe; makien a lie is unde , 
heai 6/227 [OE gesund\. 
iswonge; isworene; it; itake. See 
swong; swere; hit; take(n). 
ipenche 3 , to comprehend 19/93 
[OE gepencan A], 

i 3 oled; iponked. See pole(n); 
pannkenn. 

ipraste 3 , to insert 6/210 [OE ve- 
prcBStan A]. 

iprunge 3 ptp. y close 10/38 [OE ge- 
prlngan 3]. 

itide 3 , to happen 10/155 [OE oe- 
tidan A]. 

itold(e); ito 3 en. See telle(n); te. 
itravailed 3 ^., worked 19/22 [OE 

gs- -f- OF travailler). 

iturnd. See turmenn. 
itu 5 et 3 ptp. y granted 18/24 [OE 
ge tipi an B]. 

iuan; iueied; iuel(e). See ifoan; 
fe 3 e; uvel(e). 

lugement 1 , judgment, verdict 9/2, 

2°, 31, 66, trial 9/25 [OF juge- 
ment\. 

iui 1 , ivy 10/27 [OE ifig). 

i-upped 3 />//>., made known 17/26 
[OE yppan A]. 

iustise 1 , punishment 2/1 in, chief 
justice 5/64 [OF justice). 
iwar 2 , careful 5/43 [OE ge- -f 
war\. 

iweden 1 />/., equipment 6/152 [OE 
ge- 4 - weed). 

iwend. See wende(n); wene. 

iwepnet 3 ptp. y armed 18/60 [OE 
wcepnian B]. 

iwersed 3 />//>., prejudiced 3/18 [OE 

w{i)ersian B]. 

iwil 1 , pleasure 19/26 [OE genill). 
iwis 4 certainly 5/12, 18, 42, etc. 

mtd innsse , with certainty 12/234; 

. 2 93 [OE gewiss, mid gewisse). 
iwonne; iworht, iwraht. See 
winne(n); wurche. 
lwrche 3 3/>rj., may make 14/37 
[OE ge- 4 - wyrean A]. 
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iwrejjped 3 />//>., angered 14/86 [OE 
ge wrap an A]. 

iwriten; iwuste. See writen; 
wite(n). 

iwurj>e(n) 3 , to be, become 14/77, 
17/11, have one’s own way 
17/64; iwurQe $prs.> may be 
done 18/48 [OE gewurpan 3]. 
iwurden. See wurpen. 

kayser 1 , emperor 20/112 [ON 

keisari ]. 

kam; kan. See cumen; conne. 
kanunnkess 1 g ., of a canon 15/5 
[OE canonic , from L canonicus ]. 
kare. JV* care 1 . 

kaske 2 , vigorous 8/214 [ON 
kask-r ]. 

kastel. See castel. 
kelde 3 , to grow cold 7/44 [OE 
ctaldian B]. 

kempe 1 , champion 6/199, 8/143, 
18/45, keppe 6/45; kenpen pL 
6/55 [OE cempa]. 

kene 2 , brave 8/205, 17/66, forward 
7/22, sharp 30/3, 31/6 [OE 

keneleden; kenne. See knele; 
cun(ne). 

kep 3 ipr. y care to 38/9, a8;-est 2/>r. 

13/114; -e)> 3/>r., lies in wait for 
13/16; kep oppose 35/46; 

&?/> I, I don’t care to 38/9; ne 
kep I non , I care nothing for 38/28 
[OE cepan A]. 

keppe; kepte; keste(n); kesten. 

See kempe; kipte; kisse; caste. 
ket 1 , carrion 11/39 [ON kjoj\. 
kime5; kind(e). See cumen; 
cunde. 

kinedom(e) 1 , kingdom 6/52, 
9/164 [OE rynedom}. 
kineriche, kune- 1 , kingdom 3/7, 
35, 6/221, 229; kineriches pi. 
6/207 [OE cynerice]. 
kinewurde 2 , royal 6/105 [OE 
cynewyrde]. 


king 1 , king 2/1, 3/1, etc., kync 
38/78; -es g. 2/78, 6/23, 145, 
9/131; />/. 6/48, 22/22; kingen 

^/. 6/68 [OE 
kinne. JV* cun(ne). 
kipte, kepte 3 3/)/., seized, snatched 
7/102, 8/157 [ON kippa]. 
kirke 1 , church 8/36 [ON 
kisse 3 , to kiss 9/148, 21/58; keste 
3/)/. 7/89; custe i/>//> 7 . 29/23; 
kesten 3/>//>Z. 16/64 [OE ryrjvz// 
A]. 

kyt>e 3 , to show, make known 29/21; 
cutest zpr. 10/90; cupep ^pr. 
14/67; cudde 3/)/. 17/121; kud 
ptp- 6/52, 32/34 [OE if®], 
klene. clene. 
knarres 1 /^., crags 10/97 [obscure]. 
knawe 3 , to know, realize 8/92; 
kneu 3/>/. 7/45, 12/114, 21/54; 
knewe 3 ptspl. 21/93; iknowe, 
icnowe />//>. 13/114, confessed 
12/182, 13/60, knewe, recog¬ 

nized 32/34 [OE cnawan 7]. 
kne 1 , knee 8/135, 21/44, 45 [OE 
Cnio{w)\ 

knele 3 , to kneel 21/36; keneleden 
3/>//>/. 35/9 [OE cneowlian B]. 
knyf 1 , knife 7/101, 32/2; knyues 
/./. 7/96 [OE 

knijtchild 1 , noble youth 21/36 
[OE cnihtcild\. 

knyht(e), knith 1 , knight, warrior 
7/8, 79, 8/87, etc., kni 3 t 5/63, 
cnipte 6/0 3, cniht 6/38, i 54 > 
155, knict 8/32, knicth 8/77, 80; 
cnihte9£. 6/46; knyhte9/>7. / 4/6, 
28/57, kni 3 tes 3/50, cnihtes 
6/88, 203, knythes 22/11; 

cnihten dpi. 6/82, in [OErw^/]. 
kok; kom(e), komen, komep. 
coc; cumen. 

kors 1 , curse 12/201 [OE r/zrj - ]. 

koupe. conne. 

krake 3 , to be cracked 8/230 [UL 

cracian B]. 

kud; kun, kunne(s); kuneriche. 
See kype ; cun(ne); kineriche. 



glossary 


lac', want 32/30 [cf. Dutch lak]. 
lackep 3 3 pr., is wanting 32/22 [cf. 
Dutch lak]. 

ladde 1 , youth, lad 8/115, 31/36; 
-es pi. 8/122, 131, 214, ladden 
8/145 [obscure]. 

ladden; laeiden. See lede(n); leg- 
gen. 

laen 1 , reward 15/72 [OE lean]. 
laerden, laerep; laet, laetenn. See 
lere(n); lete(n). 

laeten 3 , to prevent, hinder 16/28; 
lette 3 $pr. 11/19; ilet P*P- 3/18 
[OE let tan A]. 

laswedd 2 , unlearned 15/28 [OE 
lawede]. 

lage, la 3 e; la 3 e(n), lahe. See lowe; 
lawe. 

lahfulnesse 1 , law-abidingness 
10/163 [OE lag-u + -full + 
-ties], 

lahte 3 3 pt., thrust 18/12 [OE 
Ice can]. 

lay. See ligge. 

layke 3 , to play games 8/118 [ON 
leika ]. 

layt. See leggen. 

lam(e) 2 , crippled 10/154, 38/67 

[OE lama]. 

land(e), landes; lang. See lond(e); 
l°ng(e). 

lang-Fridaei 1 , Good Friday 2/81 
[OE langafrigedag\. 

lapped loose fold of garment 7/10; 

[OE lappa]. " * 

lare. See lore. 

large 2 , generous 8/97 [OF large]. 
largesse 1 , generosity 28/49 [OF 
largesse]. 

larspell 1 , sermon 15/28 [OE Idr- 
spelf]. 

lasse. See lesse. 

last(e) 2 sup., last 17/11, 19/16, 20, 
etc.; a last of, towards the end of 
1 9/4 3 [OE la tost]. 
laste. See lesse. 

lasteles 2 , without blemish 28/** 

[ON l V t-r+ OE -leas}. 

* 
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lastest 3 zpr., slander 13/107 [ON 

last a]. 

lastep, lestep 3 3 pr., lasts 13/148, 
20/46; lestinde prp. 3/21; laste 
$prs. zy/6; lastede ipt. z^G [OE 
Icestan A]. 
lat(e). See lete(n). 
late 4 , late 12/81; latere 2 comp., latter 
17/24, 27 [OE late, la tor]. 
latep; lap(e), ladest; lauerd. See 
lete(n); lop; louerd. 
laue 1 , remainder; to laue, remaining 
6/211 [OE/*/]. 

launterne 1 , lantern 28/22 [OF /an¬ 
te rne]. 

law. See lowe. 

lawe, la^je 1 , kw 10/133, 14/8, 

3 1 /36, lahe 18/43, custom 6/165, 
7/6, habits 13/113, fashion 32/10; 
lawes pi. 8/28, la 3 en 6/223, 224 
[OE lagu , from ON pi. lagu]. 
lawing 1 , laughter 35/13 [ c f. OA 
blahhan 6]. 

leaf, lef 1 , page 6/24, leaf (of tree) 
20/48, 29/3; /)/. 30/2 [OE leaf]. 
lealte, leaute 1 , loyalty 4/2, 28/52 
[cf. OF leal]. 1 

leaped. See leped. 
leattre 1 , text 17/116 [OF lettre]. 
leche 1 , doctor 8/209, 13/151, 30/12 

[OE &]. 7 

lecherie, licherie 1 , lechery 37/8 
18 [OF lecherie], 

lechurs 1 pi., lechers 20/149 [OF 
lecheor]. 

lectorie 1 , cock-stone zo/iyzn (L 
a lectori a]. 
lede. See leode. 

lede(n) 3 , to lead, conduct 6/154, 
8/89, 14/16, 28/67, led 38/44; 
ledh, led 1 pr., 38/44, 68, lydv 
38/42; leded 3 pr. 11/44; ladden 
3 ptpl- 35/2; ledde, Had ptp., 
treated 8/262, devoted to 35/8 
[OE la dan A]. 

ledene 1 , language i 7 /8q [OE 
Ice den]. 

ledy; lef. See leuedi; leaf. 
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lef, leof 1 , dear, pleasant 6/41,11/86, 
etc., luef 4/38, lieuc 16/39, leif 
22/17; leoue pi. 17/49, 59> 7 l > 
121, leofe 6/82; as 1 , lover 30/1 f, 
luef 7/106, 29/16; leuer(e) comp., 
preferable 9/168, 12/7, etc. [OE 
/<?<?/, leofra]. 

leflich(e) 2 , lovely 28/13, 20 > pleas¬ 
ant 28/53 [OE leoflic]. 
lefmon. JV* lemman. 
leggen 3 , to lay, place 13/158; leid 
3/>r. 17/64; lei imp., beat 17/105; 
leide 3/)/. 7/15, 8/50, etc., lay 
down 6/24; leiden 3/)//)/. 6/235, 
smote 6/194, laeiden, imposed 
2/38; layt, leid, leyit />//>. 32/10, 
38/66, 83 [OE lecgan A]. 
legges 1 />/., lees 28/31 [ON legg-r ]. 
l^e 1 , lye 32/300 [OE /<?»£]. 
h^e 1 , grove 7/54 [OE /<?(*)^]. 
leje 3 , lie, to lie, deceive 12/132, 
29/28; leged, leghep ipr. 11/52, 
19/85 [OE le{o)gan 2]. 
ley 1 , falsehood 38/83 [cf. OE 
le{o)gan 2]. 

leie 1 , flame 18/15 [nWS leg]. 
leye(n). See ligge. 
leyk 1 , sports 8/128, 239 [ON leik~r\. 
leitede 3 3 pt., gleamed 18/15 [nWS 
*legettan A], 

lemman, lemmon 1 , lover 9/47* 
182, 29/16, etc., lefmon 20/4, 
leofmon 20/87, 186, leouemon 
20/110, 120 [OE leof + mann]. 
lene 2 , slight 13/159 [OE blane]. 
lenest 3 2 pr., grant 32/1; lenedd 

ptp. 15/8 [OE A]. 
lenep 3 3/>r., leans 31/19 [OE bleo - 

B]. 

leng. JV* long(e) 4 . 
lengore, lengour 4 comp ., longer 
(of time) 12/42, 29/6 [OE lengra . 
lengde 1 , length; on lengde, at length 

11/110 [OE /w^]. 
leode, lede 1 , people, nation, 
country 6/14, 20/105, etc.; 

leoden, -an />/. 1/3, 9, * 5 > etc * 
[OE /«?*]. 


ENGLISH TEXTS 
leof. See lef. 

leofliche 4 , lovingly 6/25 [OE leof 
lice]. 

leofmon; leop; leore; leome, 
leomia. See lemman, leped; 
lore; lemenn. 

leosen, leosien 3 , to lose 6/74; 
lesis 3 prpl. 22/6; yloren ptp. 
31/16 [OE leosan 2, losian B]. 
leote; leoue, leouemon. See 
lete(n); lef; lemman. 
leped, leaped 3 3 pr., leaps n/19 
17/66; lep imp. 12/234; lep, leop 
3/>/. 6/152, 12/22, etc. [OE 

bleapan 7]. 

lere(n) 3 , to teach 10/113, 12/231, 
etc., learn 36/37; laere)? 3/>r/>/. 
1 /i 8; laerden 3/)///. 1/15; ilaerde, 
ilerde />//>. 1/3, 9 [OE /W/ A]. 
leredmen 1 />/., clergy 2/53 [OE 
-f- mann]. 

lernenn 3 , to learn 15/10; -epp ipr. 
15/63; leome imp. 14/66; leorny 
2/>rj 20/196; leomia 3/>rj. 6/31 
[OE Uomian B]. 

les 2 , deceitful 13/67, 20/12 [OE 
leas]. 

lesinges 1 pi., lies 13/130 [OE * a “ 
sung]. 

lesis. See leosen. 

lesit 8 ptp** freed 38/34 [nWS 

les an A]. 

lesse, lasse 2 comp., less, smaller 
5/33, 8/203, 17/9; laste 
smallest 6/210 [OE lassa , 
lest(e) 8 , lest 31/4, 3 2 /4 [OE/*/^ 

/>*]. 

lestep, lestinde. iV* lastep. 
lete(n) 8 , to let, allow 12/51, 88, 
leote 17/63, let 20/192, to 
abandon 10/114, laeten, to judge 
15/40; lat 3/>r., pretends n/3°> 
31; letej? iprpl; neglect 10/193. 
esteem 10/196; lete 2/ir/., may 

cease 13/27; l* te iP rs \ 8/ ! 7 ! 

iprspl.; refrain from 29/19; let 

Mrft. 4/11, 9/88, «c. lete 29/16, 
lat 36/18; latep tmppl. io/M 1 . 



GLOSSARY 


159; let, lette 3 pt. 4/24, 17/107, 
caused to happen (followed by 
inf.) 5/21, 89/2, 200, etc., laet 
2/63; lete 3 ptpL y caused to be 
5/31; let {pts. 21/38; let(t)en 
ptp, 12/40, 45; latep beo , stop it 
10/157; I** bem she we y showed 
them 8/226 [OE 7, ON 

lata]. 

lete 1 , appearance 10 /3 5 [OE Cg f )- 

4e/*]. 

leth 1 , hatred 22/31 [OE /#/>/>]. 
letteS. See laeten. 
leue 1 , faith 11/105, 108 [OE leaf a]. 
leue 1 , permission 12/25, 13/97, 

21/73 [OE leafe]. 

leue 3 iprs., may grant, allow 9/184, 
17/44, 20/207 [nWS lef an A], 
leuedi, ledy 1 , lady 13/25,82, 28/33, 
etc.; ledy^. 32/10; leuedi(e)s />/. 

1 3 / 5 32/16, 35/4 [OE blcef- 
dige\. 

leuen 3 , to believe 11/55; ileued 
ptp. i 7 / 3I [nWS lefan A]. 
leuer(e); leuide; lhoauerd. JV* 
lef; libben; louerd. 
ihoup 3 3 pr. y lows 24/7 [OE bldwan 
7 ]. 

lhude. lude. 

lyard 1 , grey horse 4/39 [OF /y*r/]. 
libben, liue(n) 3 , to live 2/69, 
11/86, 20/24, etc., libe 12/42, 
liuie 12/165; lyue i/>r. 30/10; 
liued 3/>r. 11/76; libbep, liuie)? 
$P r pl • 10/108, 13/105, libbet 

18/43; libbe 3 prspl. 10/102; 
leuide 3/)/. 18/3 [OE C, 

lifian , leofian B]. 

licame, lichame 1 , body 16/55, 
21/9 [OE lic(b)ama]. 
lich 1 , flesh, skin 5/79 [OE //>]. 
liche 1 , likeness 18/5 [OE (g*)Zfr]. 
licherie. JV* lecherie. 
lichur 1 , lechery 22/31 [cf. OF 
licbene ]. 

licunge 1 , rehsh 17/95 [OE //>**£]. 

lydy; lie; lieue. lede(n); le3e a ; 
lef. 


lif, liue 1 , life 6,74, 9/36, 12/227, 
etc., lijf 22/6, life 38/5, body 
5/48, lifetime 12/211, way of 
life 15/5, maiden 28/20, 38/50, 
liif, life story 12/187; liues 
19/84, 28/67, alive 8/110; A? 
pines lifes y with your life 6/222; 

bde y alive 6/238, into life 
20/ 1 7 » °f hue baue do t have killed 

> 8/178 [OE ///]. 

lifdaie, -da3e 1 , life 6/202, 12/200; 

-dayes />/. 12/49 [OE Iff dag]. 
liften 3 , to raise 8/135, 137; lift imp. 
38/64; lifte 3 />/. 8/179 [ON 

ligge, Hen 3 , to lie (down) 2/34, 
9/116, 21/12; lies, lyht, ly)> 3/>r. 
7 / 3 G ^ 3 / 3 , 3^/29; Egge)?, lien, 

/i 5 . 35 /*°, 38/76, 
appertain to 2/68; ly 3/>r.r. 38/10; 

li imp. 17/73; lai 3/*. 6/218, 
8/129; leie(n) iptpl. 5/103,6/212, 
lay 8/182; leye ptp. 7/33 [OE 
liegan 5]. 

ligtlike. See lihtliche. 

Eht, li 3 t 2 , easy 12/236, small 17/94 
[OE leobt, libt\. 

liht(e), li 3 t l , light 1/ l6, 20/134, 

3 3 / 3 > 3 6/ 66; inlyhtey openly 28/68 
[OE leobt , liht ]. 

liht 4 , brightly 28/21 [OE leobte ]. 
lihtlich*, easy 10/181 [OE leobt - 
//V]. 

lihtliche, ligtlike 4 , lightly 10/196, 

. quickly 11/19 [OE leobt lice]. 
like 2 , like 22/10 [OE (^)^J- 
likeS, likes 3 3/>r., is pleasing 6/81, 
22/26; lyke iprs . 14/48 [OE 
/fcftz* B], 

lilie 1 , lily 28/49 [OE ////*, from L 
lilium ]. 

Ernes 1 /./., limbs 2/29, 5/73, 8/86n, 
limen 17/120 [OE //'/»]. 

Iimpe8 s 3/>r., is fitting 17/47 [OE 
limpan 3]. 

lyn(e) 1 , Hnen 32/10, 22 [OE /;>]. 
linde 1 , lime tree 10/172 [OE //»</]. 
llsse 1 , remission 36/59 [OE /;>/]. 
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list 1 , desire u/ioz [ON lyst\. 
lisstenn 3 , to listen to 15 /6y; lustep 
imppl. 10/151 [OE blystan A]. 
listneQ 3 3 pr., listens to 11/109; 
imppl, 11/10; lustnede 3/)/. 28/69 
[OA /yj/w]. 

lite, lute 2 , little 5/6, 61, 114; /<?/7g 
life, big or little 8/228 [OE lyt\. 
litel, lit(t)le, luitel, lutel 2 , little, 
small, unimportant 8/6, 9/112, 
10/198, etc. [OE lytel]. 

Ii 5 e 2 gracious 6/2, 25 [OE lipe], 
li 5 e(n) 3 , to go, journey 6/14, 232, 
240, carry 6/235; 3 pYspl. 6/172. 

[OE 1]. 

Ii 5 ere 3 , imp ., beat 17/78 [cf. OE 
lid ere]. 

liue, Hues; liue(n), liuieQ?). See 
lif; libben. 

lo, low 9 , lo, behold 5/1, 18/50 

[OE Id]. 

loac, loc 1 , sacrifice 16/49, 54 [OE 
lac]. 

lockes, lokkes 1 pi., hair 18/7, 
28/13 [OE locc). 

lodlich 2 , hateful 10/32, 71 [OE 
lap lie]. 

lof 1 , head-band 2/300 [OE lof]. 
lofenn 3 , to praise 15/39, 44, [OE 
lofian B]. 

lofte 1 , air; vp 0 lofte, aloft 32/26 
[ON lopt, a lopti]. 
loh, lou 3 3 pt. y laughed 6/114, 
12/23, 148; lowe(n) 3/>//>/. 8/163, 
9/138 [OE bliebhan, hi 5 b, 6]. 
loht. JV* lop. 

loke, lokin 3 , to see, observe, pro¬ 
tect 7/35, 17/74; lok* 1 pr. 10/56; 
lokest zpr. 32/1; lokie 5 , loki 5 
3 prpl., look forward to the time 
6/240, look to 16/19; loke $prs. 
15/52; imp. 13/120, 15/54, 16/56, 
etc.; loke)? imppl. 19/87; lokede 
3/)/. 6/218, 8/148, 9/64, 21/95; 
iloket />//>., ordained 18/43 [OE 
loci an B], 

loket 1 , love-lock 32/29 [cf. OE 


lomb 1 , lamb 24/6 [OE lamb]. 
lond(e), land(e) 1 , country, land 
2/15, 16, 5/4, 88, etc., loande 
3/8, 17, estates 2/49, 20/105, 
neighbourhood 17/52; loandes 
£. 3/6; londe, landes ^>/. 10/92, 
estates 2/62, 67, 68, 70; 0 londe, 
in the world 11/66; /<?r 
worldes lond, for anything in the 
world 12/161 [OE 
long(e), lang 2 , long 6/194, 8/218, 
9/165, etc., extensive 6/162; /Vj* 
lang uppo, is dependent upon 
15/59 [° E /*»£]• 

long(e) 4 , a long while 5/113, 
8/165, 9/157, etc.; leng comp. 
z/6cf, 10/42 [OE 

longing(e) 1 , desire 13/5, 105, 

20/201 [OE langung]. 

lord; lordinges. louerd; louer- 
dinges. 

lore, lare 1 , knowledge, teaching 
4/44, 11/109, 13/147. etc., leore 
1/17 [OE /«>]. 

lorpeines 1 ^>/., teachers 1/19 [OE 
larpegn], 

losiae)? 3 3 prpl., are damned 1/19; 
losyt ptp., wasted 38/12 [OE 
losian B], 

lossom, lufsum, lussum 2 , lovely 
20/93, 28/17, 33; lussomore 

comp. 28/12 [OE lufsum]. 
lost. lust. 

lostlase 2 , lazy 31/36 [ON lost-i + 
OE -leas]. 

lo)? 1 , song (of Solomon) 14/9 8 

[OE leop]. 

lo 5 , lath 1 , injury 8/76, 11/3 1 [OE 
lap]. 

lo)?, Ia5(e) 2 , hateful 6/41, 10/65, 
72, etc., loht 4/38, lo)?e 7/97; 
la5est sup. 17/104 [OE /*/>]• 
lou; loude. See loh; lude. 
loue, luue 1 , love 2/82, .4/27, etc. 
(personified) 28/53, 61, 69, luf(e) 

15/10. 73. 38/22, 2 -y< f or 

luue, for love of me 9/89 [UL. 
lufu]. 
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louc-bene 1 , lover’s petition ;o/i; 
[OE lufu + ben]. 

louelich(e) 2 , lovely 13/150, 28/30 
[OE luflic]. ' 

loueliche 4 , lovingly 6/0 25 [OE 
luflice ]. 

louerd, lauerd, lord 1 , lord, the 
Lord 8/64, 96, 16/4, etc., lho- 
auerd 3/1, laferrd 15/76, 
hlauerd 16/10, 38, 53; lauerdes, 
lordes £. 17/112, 19/17 [OE 

blaford]. 

louerdinges, lorainges 1 pi ., lords 
5 / 94 > 9/9 [OE blaford -f -/qg], 
loue-tipinge 1 , news of Jove 10/131 

[OE lufu + ON tidinde infl. by 
OE tidung]. 

louie(n), loue 3 , to love 9/185, 
19/50, etc., lufe 38/8; loue, luf 
ipr. 29/1, 38/15, 19; louest 2/>r. 
30/14; luuep 3 pr. '19/89, 20/50, 
54 ; luuie)? zprpl. 19/89; lufenn, 
luuiej?, luuep 3/>r/>/. 15 / 47 , 

J 9 / 94 , 20/136; louie 2/>rj. 30/19; 
luuie 3/>rj. 19/51; louede 1 pt. 
29/26, 28; 3/)/. 8/35, 37, etc., 
lufede 6/51, luuede 9/105, 

1 4/20, 17/107; louede(n) 3/)/^/. 
8 / 3 °> 21/5, luueden 2/76; loued 
AA 30/5, 8 [OE lufian B]. 
loupe 3 , to run, hasten 8/174 [ON 
hlaupa 7]. 

loure 3 , to scowl 32/17 [OE * tun an 

B J- 

lowe 2 , mean, humble 5/7, 13/32, 

la 3 e 6/203, lage, weak 11/105, 
law, low 23/3 [ON 4 fc-r]. 
lowe(n). loh. 

lud*, loud 10/6; ludere df. 6/114; 

luddre cow/.. 17/86 [OE Mtf], 
lude, loude 4 , loudly 8/96, 14/90, 
Ihude 24/2 [OE blade], J 
luef. See lef. 

luf 1 lover 38/24 [cf. OE lufu]. 
luf(e); lufenn; lufsum. See loue; 

louie(n); lossom. 
lufte 1 , air, heavens 6/167, 18/34 
37 [OE lyft]. 


luitel. See litel. 

luke 3 , to keep safe 20/147; -eO 3 p r -, 
closes 11/71; -en 3 ptpl. f drew 
6/194 [OE liiean 2]. 
lumes 3 $pr. y shines 28/21 [OE 
* leo mi an B], 

lunde 1 , grove; a lunde y elsewhere 
20/53n [ON lund-r]. 
lure 1 , beauty 28/21 [OE hleor ]. 
lurken 3 , to hide 8/68 [cf. ON 
lurka ]. 

lussum, lussomore. See lossom. 
lust 1 , pleasure 12/96, 100, 17/95, 
lost 20/93, desire 17/60 [OE 
lust , ON /<?///]. 

luste 3 3^>r., pleases 10/39; 3/>r/. 

17/103 [OE lystan A], 
lustep; lustnede; lute; lutel. JVj 
lisstenn; listnej?; lite; litel. 
luper 2 , dangerous 21/10 [cf. OE 
lyper lie]. 

Iu 5 erliche 4 , severely 17/79 [OE 
ly per lice]. 

luue; luuede(n). See loue; 
louie(n). 

luue-ron 1 , song of love 20/2 [OE 
lufu -f- run]. 
luuep. See louie(n). 
luuewende 2 , loving 18/43 [OE 
lufwende]. 

luuie(p). See louie(n). 


ma; made(n); maere(n). See mo; 
make(n); mere. 

maessedaei 1 , festival 2/64 [OE 
massedag]. 

mahe, mahte. See mai. 
magt, mahhte 1 , power, strength 
xx /99> x 5/6o [OA maht]. 
mai, mei 3 1/3 pr., am able to, can, 
ma y 2/35, 5/115, 9/52, etc., 

maig 11/74, ma33 x °6, 15/24, 
46, 54; mo wen zprpl. 8/11, 

1 3/ x 2, 20/39, etc., mawe 14/14; 
mu3e, muwen, mo we 3 prpl. 
10/62, 17/19, 32/3, may 38/80; 
mahe i£rj, 18/49; muge 3/>rj. 
3/17; mu3e, mugen, mowe 
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iprspl- 6/75, 11/26, 14/68; mijte, 
mihhte 1 pt. 12/58, 15/30; mijt, 
myht ipt. 9/48, 118, 10/64, ^c., 
myhtes 2/41, 30/11, mutest 
9/44, mist 10/78, mayht 20/31, 
myhtestu 20/96, maht 29/20, 
michtis 38/30; mijte, mihte 3//. 
5/88, 9/39, 20/144, etc., mahte 
6/60, micthe 8/42, mouthe 
8/135, 229, etc., mithe 8/137, 
140, 38/6, etc., mijtte 12/112, 
micht 38/16; m^te, mihte 1 />//>/. 
5/47, 10/171; mouthe 3/>/p/. 

8/204, m^tte 12/42, myhte 
20/183, m^ten 21/17 [OE mag; 
mage , meahte, mihte, muhte], 

mai 1 , maiden 9/105, 170, 30/18, 

38/6 [OE ON 

maide, maiden(e) 1 , maiden, virgin 

9/84, 13/171, 19 / 43 , etc., mayd- 

ne 8/83, meiden 18/18, 61; 
mayd(e)nes />/. 7/60, 8/2, etc.; 
maidene 6/225 [OE m<xg- 
den], 

maydenhod 1 , virginity 20/162 
[OE mcegdenhad ]. 

mayden-mon 1 , virgin 36/45 [OE 
mcpgdenmann ]. 
mayht. See mai. 

main(e) 1 , might, strength 12/279, 
13/89, mseine 6/86 [OE magen ]. 
maine, meyne 1 , retinue, company 
9/144, 20/690 [OF mai(s)nee] 
mayster, maistre 1 , master 8/152, 
154, 12/206, as title 10/168, 200; 
meistres />/., teachers 17/116; 
maister curtiler , chief gardener 
12/272 [OE mages ter, OF maistre, 
from L magister ]. 

maistry, maistrie 1 , mastery 5/39, 

31 /2 8n, force 28/64 [OF maistme ]. 
make(n), makie(n) 8 , to make, 
cause 4/4, 6/228, etc., mac 38/57, 
to be made 3/13, 17/108; make 
i/r., feel 28/83, 36/36; makest 
zpr. 19/22; makep 3^>r. 9/145, 
20/58, 28/44, 2 9/ 2 4, make out 
to be 17/4, 9, 10, maket, per¬ 


forms 2/85; makep, -iep 3^>/. 
6/168, 12/29; raake imp . 5/hi, 
16/25, 17/1 2 4; makede, made 
3//. 4/19, 6/16, etc., followed by 
inf.=caused to be done 8/38, 39, 
etc., built 2/14, 75, admitted 
2/74, wrote 5/93, created 13/143, 
macod, summoned 2/6; maden 
3////. 8/146; maked, imaked(e) 
AA 3/13, 8/58, 12/72, 13/80, 
imad 5/46, 19/7, done 2/12, 
built 2/17, told 8/5, 23, 273, 
uttered 13/130, created 13/35, 
maced, employed 2/31; 
maken, caused to be made 8/29; 
maden hem glad, made merry 3 5 h 
[OE macian B . 
male 1 , bag 8/48 [OF male], 
man, mann(e), mon(e) 1 , 5 man 
2/10, 29, 5/6, 11, etc., as im¬ 
personal subject, one 8/40, 11/8, 
19/84, etc., anyone 2/41, 20/57; 
mannes, monnes^. 2/32, 13/153 
etc., mones 13/35; men />/. 2/17, 
18, 3/16, etc., monnen 6/109, 
212; manne^/>/. 10/144; menof pe 
toune, citizens 5/104 [OE mann], 
maneres 2 pi., kinds 17/24, 22/2 
[OF man(i)ere]. 

mangonel 1 p/. 9 catapults 4/16 [OF 
mangonel]. 

mani, moni 2 , many 2/29, 4/ 21 , 
5/13, etc., manig 15/ 22 , # 2 9, 
much 10/178; manie, monie/>/. 
2/74, 6/182, 10/177, etc., rnan^e 
16/5 [OE manig]. 

manifaeldlice 4 , in various ways 
2/86 [OE manigfialdlice ]. 
manion 2 , many a one 5/51, 73 , 94 , 
102 [OE manig + an]. 
mankenn(e) 1 , mankind 10/147, 
16/27, 53, etc., monkune 32/6 
[OE mancynn ]. 

manred 1 , homage 2/12 [OE 
mar(e). more. 

marcatte 1 , market 19/9 [lOEawne*/, 
from L mere atum]. 
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ffiatrescal 1 , marshal 3/29 [OF mare- 
scal). 

martyr 1 , martyr 2/84; -s pi. 2/21 
[OE martir). 

masse 1 , mass 12/252; massen pi. 

5/21 [OE masse). 
maQeleS 3 3 pr., tells 17/52 [OE 
mapelian B], 

madelild 1 , tale-bearer 17/52 [OE 
mapel-ian -f -ild). 

maugre 1 , in spite of 4/12 [OF 
maugre). 

mawe 1 , stomach 21/14, 31/38 [OE 
maga). 

mawe; me. See mai; ic. 
me 6 , impersonal subject, one 2/5, 
5 5 , etc., men 38/53 [OE mann). 
mearke 1 , crucifix 17/77 [OE mearc). 
med 1 , meadow 24/3 [OE mad). 
mede 1 , reward 8/102, 13/64, etc. 
[OE med). 

medewe-gres 1 , meadow grass 
20/16 [OE mddwe -{-gras). 
mei; meiden; meyne; meistres. 
See mai; maide; maine; may- 
ster. 

meke, meoke 2 , meek 13/55, 171, 
18/18, 36/34 [ON mjuk-r). 
mel, meel 1 , meal 12/173, 2 47 [OE 
mai). 

membres 1 pi., parts 5/75 [OF 
membre). 

men. See man; me. 
mend 3 imp., soften 38/26 [OF 
( a)mender ]. 

mene 8 , to complain 29/4; ipr ., 
mean 11/107, 38/48; -ej> 3 />r. 

1 3 / 43 > M/ 5 1 , signifies 15/17 

[OE manan A]. 

menestral 1 , minstrel 21/29 [OF 
mene straf). 

menskful 2 , graceful 28/7, 29 [ON 
mennsk-a + OE -full). 
menur 2 , minor; frer menter, Fran¬ 
ciscan 37/7 [L minor). 
meoke. See meke. 
merci 1 , mercy 8/96, 36/13 [OF 
merci ]. 



mere, maere 1 , lake 6/157, *77, 179 
maeren d. 6/174 [OE mere). 
merede 3 ptp., refined 20/115 [OE 
merian A]. 

mereuh 2 , weak 20/44 [OE mearu). 
meri(e), mirie, mvrie 2 , pleasant 
6/0 4, 21/5, 25/1, 35/48; mur- 
gest most pleasing 28/41 

[OE myrge ]. 

merk 1 , darkness 11 /44 [OE myrce, 

ON / 77 ) 7 y 4 -r]. 

merkest 3 2/>r., ordain 18/40 [OE 
mearcian B]. 

mem 2 , splendid 6/6 [OE mare). 
meseoluen. See ic. 


meshe 3 , to crush 10/84 [OE 
*mascan A], 

messeboc 1 , missal 15/16 [OE 
masse-boc). 

mest 2 sup., most 5/70, 74, 13/20, 
etc., meste 9/13 [OE mast). 
mete 1 , food 7/3, 77, etc.; -es pi. 
8/253 [OE mete). 

mete(n) 3 , to meet, encounter 5/22, 
109, 12/6, 7; mette $pt. 8/183, 
12/242 [OE me tan A]. 
mete-custi 2 , generous in providing 
food 6/37 [OE zw/* -}- 0's tig). 
meten 3 , to measure out 21/68 [OE 
met an 5]. 

mej? 1 , moderation 12/97 [OE map). 
mi; micel, michel; micht, mich- 
tis, micthe. See ic; muche(l); 
mai. 


mid 7 , with, along with 1/1, 2/17, 
64, 5/13, etc., mide 10/190, by 
means of 2/16, 22, 34, 6/26, 48, 
etc., in 6/149, because of 12/89, 
in the act of 21/82 [OE mid). See 
also mi 5 . 


midday 1 , midday 19/8, 38, 74 [OE 
middag). 

middel 1 , waist 28/29 [° E rniddel). 
middelerd, -aerde 1 , world 5 /84n, 
6/157, ii/ 54 , middeneard 16/52 
[OE middangiard). 
mye 3 iprspl., may gnash the teeth 
31/39 [OF / 5 */>r]. 
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mi3t(e), myht(e) 1 , power, strength 
13/11, 89, 20/138, 35/50, 36/63, 
micth 8/35; mid here migt , with 
all their strength 11 /90; wip 
mi’^tte i immediately 13 /96; of 
myht y with power over me 28/7 

[OE miht ]. 

mi3t(e), m^ten, mutest, myht(e), 
mihtes(tu). See mai. 
mikel 2 , big, great 8/130, 11/99, 
15/9, etc., mike 8/249, mik 
8/255; as 1 , niikle />/. 11/106, 

107 [OE mycel, ON mikilf], 
mile 1 , milk 10/105 [OE meolc y 
mile]. 

milce, mildee 1 , mercy, pity 16/3, 
4, 10, etc. [OE milts]. 
milde 2 , gentle, mild 2/10, 10/128, 
13/21, etc.; mildre comp. y more 
generous 10/197 [OE milde]. 
myle 1 , mile 7/74, 8/204; pi- 5/9 2 
[OE mil y from L miliapassuum], 
min(e). See ic. 

mynde 2 , thoughtful 36/34 [OE 
mynde ]. 

mine 1 , game played with dice 
8/239 [OF aww]. 

mynstre 1 , monastery 2/64, monas¬ 
tery church 2/85 [OE mynster]. 
mint 3 3/>/., intended 2/69; imunt 
12/244 [OE myntan A]. 
mynur 1 , miner 20/123 [OF minour]. 
miracles 1 pl. y miracles 2/86 [OF 
miracle ]. 

mire; mire3f>e. See ic; murjje. 
mis 1 , wickedness 17/7 [cf. OE 
miss an A]. 

misdede, misse- 1 , sins 12/182, 
38/72 [OE misdeed]. 
misdo 5 3 3 prpl. y err 10/192 [OE 
mis don]. 
miself. ic. 

misferdest 3 zpt . 9 committed adul¬ 
tery 12/212 [OE misferan A]. 
mysgilt 1 , misdeeds 38/21 [OE 
mis- + gylt]. 

misliche 4 , indiscriminately 10/195 
[OE mi slice]. 


mi8rempe 3 \prs. y may go astray 
10/209 [OE + rempan A]. 
misse 3 , to lose 36/62 [OE missan 

A]. 

misseyde 8 3 pt. y insulted 8/49 [OE 
mis- + seegan C]. 
mist. See mai. 

mistie, miptie 2 , mighty 6/0 25, 
o 30. [OE mihtig]. 
mi 5 7 , with 6/142, 11/46, 18/35 
[perhaps from OE zwtf rather 
than mid]. 
mithe. See mai. 

mythe 3 , to hide 29/24 [OE mipan 

A- 

mo, m2. 2 comp. y more 5/101, 6/189, 
8/219, etc * [OE aw]. 
mod(e) 1 , heart, mind 6/6,59, 11/50, 
etc.,temper 10/8,14/88 [OYLmoJ]. 
moder 1 , mother 6/150, 9/46, etc.; 

6/34, 36/43, 44 [OE modor]. 
modi3nesse 1 , pride 15/39, 7 8 [OE 
modignes], 

molde 1 , earth 20/15 [OE molde]. 
mome 1 , mother 38/37^ 39 [ob¬ 
scure]. 

mon. See man. 

mon 3 ipr.y must 26/3 [ON munu]. 
mone 1 , moon 18/36, 31/1, 18 [OE 
mona]. 

mone 3 , to make known 30/20 [ON 

monendai 1 , Monday 5/18 [OE 
monandag]. 

monge 3 , to mingle 28/15 [cf. OE 
gemong and mengan A]. 
moni(e). See mani. 
monkynde, -kunde 1 , mankind 
36/8, 27 [OE mann + cynd], 
monkune; monne, monnen. See 

mankenn(e); man. 
monjje 1 , month 3/23 [OE monap]. 
more, mare 2 , 4 comp., more, further 

2/39* 45, 4/5, 5/ 1 J > et f > mor 

37/i7. 38/15. mar 38/19. 

again 4/3°. 17/36. longer (ot 
time) 7/93, greater 16/38, 36/42, 
moare dal, the majority 3/ 5 > 
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14; lesse and more , small and great 
8/120 [OE mdra]. 
moreghen. See morghen. 
morejeninge, morweninge 1 , 

morning 5/20, 20/140 [OE 

morgen -ing ]. 

mores 1 p/., moors 4/25 [OE mor]. 
morewe 1 , morning 36/56 [OE 
morgen]. 

morewentide 1 , morning 21/75 
[OE morgen/Id]. 

morghen 1 , morning 19/19, 34, 64, 
70, moreghen 19/5 [OE morgen]. 
mor)?re, murpre 1 , murder 5/61, 
80, 101 [OE morpor], 
moruenne 1 , marshes 6/100 [OE 
mor -f fenn]. 

mose 1 , titmouse 10/69 [OE mdse]. 
moste 2 sup ., greatest 8/234, 11/58 
[OA mast]. 

mote 1 , mound, hill 20/121 [OF 
mot/e]. 

mote 3 ipr ., may 18/50, 33/8; most 
2/>r., must 12/207, 208, 20/150; 
mot(e) 3/>r. 8/19, 9/184, 18/40, 
28/15, must 15/28, 29, 31/15, 
32/30; mote(n) 1 prpl., 8/18, 
9/185, 186, etc., must 9/24; mote 
10/52; moste 3/)/., must 
12/85; lpts. 9 should 2/69, 18/23 
[OE mot , /zw/V]. 

moumyng 1 , grief 28/83 [OE *7/^- 
"**<£]. 

mous 1 , mouse 31/31; mus pi. 10/87 
[OE mus, mys]. 

moup(e); mouthe. See mup(e); 
mai. 

mowe 3 , to mow 8/225, reap 10/136 
[OE mdwan 7]. 
mowe(n). See mai. 
mowen 1 pi., corn stacks 21/26 [OE 

muga]. 

muche, muchel(e) 2 , much, great 
4 / 2 °, 23, 6/57, 168, etc., micel 
2 / 4 > 60, 61, 64, michel 16/23, 
2 9 > 3 2 » 2 5 /6, mulch 26/4, many 
16/50; muchelere df. 6/230; 
muclen dp/. 6 /181 [OE /jpw/]. 


muchel 4 , much, greatly 12/98, 
13/140, 17/107, 21/20, michel 
8/60, muche 10/192 [OE /77>w/]. 
muge(n), muje. JV* mai. 
mulne 1 , mill 4/14, 10/86, 17/54 
[OE mylen , from L molina], 
mulne-post 1 , mill-post 4/19 [OE 

mylen -j- ^>0j7], 

munec 1 , monk 2/76; munekes />/. 

2/50, 60, 74, 84 [OE munuc]. 
munten 1 /)/., mountains 6/182 [OE 
munt, OF munt t from L £700/-]. 
murgest, mvrie. JV* meri(e). 
murie 4 , pleasantly, tunefully 13/6, 
24/9 [OE 

mume 3 i/>r., mourn, lament 25/7 
[OE muman 3]. 

murpe 1 , joy, pleasure 13/79, 103, 
mire3pe 9/44; -es />/. 28/15, 44 

[OE /zyTgd]. 

murpre; mus. See morpre; mous. 
mup(e), moup(e) 1 , mouth 9/70, 
11/69, 12 /56, etc., words 13/169; 
purh his mupe , because of his 
words 10/179 [OE mup], 
muwen. JV* mai. 

na; naam. JV* no; nimen. 
nabbe 3 i/>r., have not 12/39, 1 8/47; 
nast 2/>r. 32/2; nauep 3/>r. 6/126, 
10/182, 20/107, 112, nap 21/49, 
31/22; nabbep iprpl. 10/101, 
107; nabbe 3/>rj\ 5/72, 32/14; 
nadde, nedde 3/)/. 5 /107, 12/100, 
169, 286, nefde 6/45, neuede 
12/98, 20/84, neddi 12/99; ned- 
den 3///)/. 19/49 [OE nabban , 
nafde]. 

nadoun. JV* adoun(e). 
nadres, neddren 1 />/., adders 2/25, 
17/42 [OE nadre]. 
naenne; naes; naestie 5 ; na3t, naht. 

* 5*00 no 2 ; nas; nestes; nawt 4 . 
nay 4 , nay 12/188 [ON w/]. 
nayled 3 ptp., nailed 36/6 [OE nag- 
lian B], 

naked 2 , naked 8/6 [OE nacod]. 
nale. See ale. 
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nam* i pr., am not 10/166, 29/36; 

nert ipr. 17/10 [OA nam]. 
nam; name; namen. See nimen; 
nome; nimen. 

namore 4 , no more, no longer 

10/215, 216, 12/65, 3°/5> 3 5/3 5, 
nammore 13/156, nomore 37/1 
[OE /ra + /wJr*]. 
nan; nanes. See no 2 ; non(e) 5 . 
nap 1 , cup 21/70, 81, etc. [OE 
bnapp ]. 

nareu 2 , narrow 2/27 [OE 
narewe 4 , closely 10/68 [OE /7^r- 
»y]. 

nas, nes 8 3/)/., was not 5/61, 6/45, 
9/63, etc., naes 1/16, 6/46; nere 
9/43; 3/>/r. 9/25, 89, 90, etc.; 
Ipjspl. 13/24, 34 [OE 

naron , 

na)>. JV* nabbe. 

nadelaes 8 , nevertheless 16/26 [OE 
nade/as]. 

napt. nawt 4 . 

nature 1 , nature 19/75 [OF nature\. 
nauep. JV* nabbe. 
nawt, naht 1 , nothing 2/53, 17/91 
[OE na-wiht ]. 

nawt 4 , not, not at all 17/73, 75, etc -> 
na3t 9/163, naj>t 10/162, naht 
36/35 [OE na-wiht ]. 
ne 4 , not (preceding verb) 2/5, 11, 
3/17, etc.; coalescing with verbs 
in nabbe, nam, nas, nelle, nis, 
mutest, nolde, not, nul(e), 
nuste; as 8 , nor 2/42, 45, 3/17, 
etc.; ne . . . ne, neither . . . nor 

2 / 33 . 4/3 8 / 44 , etc. [OE«]. 

nease 1 , nose 18/11 [OM *neasu]. 
nease-jmrles 1 pi., nostrils 18/11 
[OE naspyrl ]. 

neche 5 3 3/>r., approaches 25/3 [cf. 
OE tf*(tf)^]. 

necke, nekke 1 , neck 8/195, 196, 
9/95, 11/7 [OE bnecca]. 
nedde(n), neddi; neddren. See 
nabbe; nadres. 

ned(e) 1 , need, necessity 12/276, 
15/18, 6:, etc., neode 20/107, 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

191; at nede, in necessity 8/9, 25, 
87; at pisse nede, in this hour of 
need 12/225; g., needs, of 

necessity, 15/31 [OA ned, neod]. 
nefde. See nabbe. 
ney, neh 4 , nigh, at hand 5/37, 6/66, 
12/32, etc.; neh alle, almost all 
X5/15 [OE ne(a)h]. 
ne^ebore 1 , neighbour 12/115 [OE 
ne(a)hgebur], 

neiles 1 pi., nails 17/113, 116 [OE 
nag/]. 

neilond, island 11/61, 88 [nWS 
eg/and ]. 

neyper 4 , 8 neither 8/136, 9/99; 

neouder ... no, neither ... nor 
6/103 [OE xr; cegbwaper]. 
nelle 3 i/r., wish not 9/124, 12/132, 
188 nellic 21/3; neltou 2/>r. 
12/189 [OE neilan]. 
nemne 3 i/>r., name 20/161; nemp- 
ne imp., invoke 17/105 [OE 
nemnan A]. 

nempnunge 1 , invocation (of God) 
17/77 [OE nemning ]. 
nenne; neou 5 er. JV* no; neyper. 
ner(e) 4 comp., nearer 12/38, 22/28, 
30/7; nexte nearest 5/79 

[nWS ne(a)r(a), next]. 
nere; nert; nes. See nas; nam; nas. 
nestes 3 zpr., nest i2/48n; nsestie 3 

Ipr pi. 6/164 [cf. OE /*////'** 
13 ], 

net 1 , net 7/31 [OE w//J. 
neth 1 , ox 8/133 [OE *£?/]. 
nepere 4 , down 35/33 [OE 
neper]. 

neuede. See nabbe. 
neuer(e) 4 , never 8/90, 150, 10/122, 
etc., naeure 2/21, 45, 46, neure 
2/41, 6/45, 9/5neuaer 6/46, 
nauer 6/241, 24/12, naure 16/35, 
neauer 17/99* neaure 18/39, 
ner 31/11; neuermo, no more 
12/145; neuermore , never again 

4/7. 30. 36 [OE *€£»]■ 

neues 1 />/., nephews 2/9 [CJr, J- 
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neuly, neulic 4 , soon 38/53, 52 [OE 
riiwltce). 

newe, neuuae 2 , new 2/63, 13/m; 
makest newe , renew 29/25 [OE 
neowe). 

nexte. See ner(e). 

nyht(e) 1 , night 21/21, 61, 
28/82, etc., ni 3 tte 13/93, nicht 
2 5 / 5 > 3 8 /i 7 , nyth 33/24; nihtes 
at, by night 2/18, 20/60; />/. 
8/274 [OE 

n ^3 t ( t )i n g a le 1 , nightingale 10/4, 
13, etc., ni 3 t(t)egale 10/141, 161, 
13/5, nyhtegale 30/1 [OE nihte - 

.£*£]• 

nikeres 1 /)/., water monsters 6/i6on 
[OE /7/Vd?r]. 

nimen 3 , to seize, take 9/160; nime 

3/17; nim imp. 17/76, 
3 5 / 41 , 43; nome 2/)/., obtained 

7/71; nom ipt. 6/15, 16, 26, etc., 
nam 2/7, 16/1, 21/68, naam 
1 9 / 43 i nome(n), namen 3/)//)/. 
2 / I 7 , 47 , 8 4 , 6/234, received 5/5, 

3 5 /i9;inome/>//>., captured, taken 

5 / 94 , 99 > 9 / 3 0 , etc.; by/' . . . nome y 
advanced 5/34; nom in to, set out 

to 7 / 8 3 ; hire nam to quene, 
married her 9/15 3 [OE m 4]. 
nine 2 , nine 8/117 [OE /ngo*]. 
nis 3 3/>r., is not 6/103, 9/15, etc. 

[OE /f/j], 

nij? 1 , malice 15/38, 42 [OE nip]. 
ni)>full 2 , malicious 15/34 [OE nfp- 
fulP]. 

no, non(e), na, nan 2 , no, none 
2/5, 11, 12, 6/155, 7/2:5, etc., 
noon 19/26; nsenne, nenne 
6/45, 126, 15 5; nanes, nones gm. 
6/46, 12/294, 18/47; non so crafti 
mony no man so powerful 13/44; 

//a/* j-0 fayr a may , no maiden so 
fair 30/18 [OE nan). 
no, na 4 , not, no 6/177, 8/173,10/93, 
18/21, etc.; as 8 , nor 6/103, 
200, 38/9 [OE 

noble 2 , noble 5/64 [OF noble). 
nocht, nogt, no 3 t. See noht 4 . 
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no^est 3 ipt.y ought not 9/84 [OE 
ne + ahte). 

noht, nout 1 , nothing 7/45, 12/39, 
77, 13/34, etc., nouth 8/58, 

nohut 13/155, noth 38/40; as 
vor no^ty as if they were nothing 
5/57 [OE nanibty no-wibt ]. 
noht, nout 4 , not, not at all 4/10, 
12/121, i53,etc.,no 3 t 5/78, 9/15, 
25, etc., nou 3 t 5/74, 21/3, 45, 
nouth 8/251, nogt n/13, 3°, 
etc., nohut 12/220, 13/3^, 

nouht 14/42, 104, nocht 19/47, 
81, nowiht 20/7, noutt 38/21 
[OE na-wibty no-wibt ]. 
nohwiSer 4 , nowhere 18/38 [OE 
nabwider). 

nolde 3 3/)/., would not, was un¬ 
willing to 5/23, 25, 9/56, etc. 
[OE nolde). 

nom, nome. nimen. 
nome, name 1 , name 6/148, 10/184, 
11/47, etc.; hire to name , its name 
11/2 [OE namay noma). 
nomen; nomore; non(e). J>* 
nimen; namore; no 2 . 
non(e) 5 , none, no one, not one 
5/8, 72, 8/49, 64, etc., nan 2/43, 
noan 3/17 [OE /7J/7]. 
nonesweis 4 , in no way 17/7 [OE 
nanes -f weges). 

norp 1 , north 20/100, 28/42 [OE 
ndrp). 

norpeme 2 , northern 28/1, 3 [OE 
ndrp erne). 

norphalf 2 , northside 5/29 [OE 
nordh{e)alf). 

norpward 2 , northwards 5/22 [OE 
nordw(e)ard). 

norpwest 2 , northwest 5 /86 [OE 
nord west). 

nos 1 , beak 11/7 [OE nosu). 
not 3 ipr.y know not 12/160, 13/110; 
nute }prpl. 10/106 [OE nat , 

note 1 , duty 10/130, enjoyment 34/4 
[OE not//). 

note 1 , music 13/30 [OF note). 
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nojjyng 1 , nothing 7/46, 12/jn, 
185, etc.; nopinge longe , not long 

9/ 1 57 [° E ”*n + ping). 
noti 3 ipr. 9 employ 10/129 [OE 
notian B]. 

nou; nou3t, nouht, nout, nouth; 

noupe. See nu; noht; nu)?e. 
nouper, noper 2 , neither 10/101, 
107, 154, 12/5, etc.; nouper . . . ne, 
neither . . . nor 2/47 [OE 
na(w)dor 9 noper]. 

nowcin 1 , distress 18/47 [ON 
naudsyn]. 

nowiderwardes 4 , in no way 2/33 
[OE nab wider 4- adv. -w(e)aries]. 
nowiht. See noht. 
nu, nou 4 , now, at present 1/17, 20, 
2/78, 4/29, etc.; as 8 , since 17/36 
[OE nu]. 

nu3te. See nuste. 
nul(e), nulle* ipr. y wish not 10/Int. 

2, 20/7, 30/10, nullich 7/25, 
nully 7/40; ipr.y 31/35, 40; 
nulled 3 prpl. 10/186 [OE nyllan]. 
nuste 3 ip/., knew not 28/11; nujte 
zptpl. 10/1730. [OE njste, nyston]. 
nute. JV* not. 

nupe, noujie 4 , now 9/69, 12/55, 99, 
18/53 [OE nu-pa]. 

o. JV* of; on 2 ; on 5 ; on 7 , 
oc, ok 8 , but 2/34, 47, 53, etc., also 
8/190, 239 [ON ok]. 
octobre 1 , October 3/23 [OF octo- 
bre]. 

of, o 7 , from, out of 1/11, 19, 2/7, 8, 
16, 4/10, etc., hof 12/295, about, 
concerning, of 2/67, 68, 69, 5/44, 
6/7, etc., of 3/7, 8, 7/7, 16, etc. 
on 16/4, 10, 11, 27, 35/42, etc., 
belonging to 2/67, 17/68, 19/31, 
because of, on account of 6/127, 
170, 10/40, 18/7, etc., by 8/92, 
9/128, n/93, 12/56, 16/41, with 
2/15* 7/49> 9/ 6 > 21/14, etc., 

in 13/38, 45 , 5 5, 14/8, 17/112, 
etc., over, above 8/71, 20/164, 
33/32, to 5/83, containing 7/17, 
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into 12/233, at 1 9/74; out , «/ 0/, 
out of 12/1, 109, etc., away from 
5/14, 19/79, excluded from 19/46; 
of al paty for all that 5/78; 0/; 0/, 
all there is to 10/82; off patt y 
because 15 /44 [OE 0/]. 
ofdrad 3 />//>., afraid 10/166 [OE 
of drCB dan A]. 

ofdryue 3 , to kill 20/23 [OE of dri¬ 
ft™ 1]. 

offruht 3 ptp.y terrified 18/22 [OE 
of + fyrbtan A]. 

offrede 3 1 pts. y might offer 16/55 
[OE offrian B], 

ofrende 1 , offering 16/54 [cf. OE 
off rung). 

ofsei 3 3 pt.y saw 12/10 [OE ofseon 5]. 
ofseruep 8 zprpl. y deserve 19/92 
[OE of + OF servir]. 
ofslaje 3 />/p., slain 6/202, 204 [OE 
ofslean 6]. 

ofspreng(e) 1 , descendants 16/7, 35 
[OE ojspring]. 
oft(e) 4 , often 7/89, 8/144, 10/36, 
etc.; oftere comp. 14/89 [OE 0//]. 
ofpinkep 3 3^., repents 12/205 [OE 
ofpyncan A]. 

oftok 3 3/)/., overtook 21/29 [OE 
oftacan 6 , from ON /V7&2]. 

©3en, 03te; See owest. 
ohte 2 , brave 6/83 [OE dbt], 
ok. See oc. 

old(e), aid 2 , old 5/18, 71, 10/25, 
etc., hold(e) 8/30, 142; alden 
dpi. 6/39 [OA */</]. 
omidhepe8 4 , in the midst 18/61 
[OE on middan bcapes]. 
on. See an 3 . 

on, one 2 , one, a single 10/182, 12 /7, 
213, etc., o 4/10, 9/41, 12/266, 
31/10, onne 2/31; 0/7 on , one 

and all 12/197, 269; prf/ the 
one 13/8, 10, vycho, every 20/128 

[OE J*]. 

on, one 5 , indef., a(n), one 6/138, 
9/149, etc., o 14/28, 20/10, 49, 
145, 163; pones £. 21/71; ore 
df. 10/17, 172, 176 [OE 
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on, o 7 , on, upon 2/38, 62, 64, 81, 
5/83, etc., an 6/122, onne 38/83, 

m l l l > 9 » x 5 > 2 / 3 6 , 45 , 3/1, etc., 
one 11/62, 94, 13/122, ho 38/46, 

of, about 13/115, 18/10, 22/2, 3, 
4, etc., near 10/51, at 11/39, one 
11/37, during 2/58, 78, 79, 

12/211, by means of 21/42, into 
6/6, ii/ii, 17/135, against 8/211, 
17/67, 22/32, with regard to 

17/98, 29/2, from 6/135, 8/240, 
with 18/15, 5 2 > as 15/41; />*&// 0/7, 
lived on 2/44; fob 0/7, begins 
*7/2. 9; ... on, on which 18/54 

[OE 0»]. 

onde 1 , breath 11/14, 103, envy 

20/132; // smit an onde , a breath 
came forth 11/65 [OE *W*]. 
one 2 , alone, only 5/ 9 , 16/7, 17/12, 
36/26 [OE 

onfest 7 , hard by 6/5 [OE 0/7 + 
/*•"]• 

onjenes 4 , against; cumen her on- 
%enes, oppose 3/19 [OE onge(a)n 
+ adv. -w]. 
oni(e). JV* ani. 

onlepi 2 , single 16/24 [nWS an - 
lepig\. 

onlicnes 1 , likeness 6/150 [OE 
onllcnes ]. 

onlukest 2 most solitary 17/56 
[OE dnlic ]. 

onne; onoh. on 2 , 7 ; inoh. 
onoper 2 , another 20/4, 116 [OE 

J /7 -f- 0 />*r]. 

opdrowe 3 iptpl., drew up 12/287 
[OE up -f- dragan 6], 
open 2 , open 8/169, ope 12/27 
(letters) patent 3/21, 20/194, 

obvious 17/7; opene />/. 17/109 
[OE open\. 

openlice, -liche 4 , openly 2/56, 
l l 1 24 [OE open lice]. 
opon. upon. 

opward 4 , on the way up 12/242 
[OE upn>(e)ard]. 

opwinde 3 , to wind up 12/75 [OE 
up -p win dan 3]. 


2V7 

or 1 , before 8/150, 151 [ON dr]. 
or 8 , or 8/46, 48, etc., er 11/12 [OE 
oper]. 

orchard 1 , orchard 13/98 [OE ort- 
g(e)ard\. 

ord(e) 1 , point (of spear, etc.) 6/97, 
3 5,46; 0™/ ende, ende of orde, 

from beginning to end 9 129, 
10/207 [OE ord\. 

ore 1 , mercy 14/55, 16/10, n, etc.; 

0rf, be merciful 12/189 [OE 

ar], 

ore; ost. See on 6 ; host. 

ope 1 , oath 3/16; othes, athes pi. 

2 12, 8/250 [OE <?/>]. 
oper, opre 2 , other, another 2/50, 
3/ 1 5, 10 /7, etc., opir 38/31, 77, 
the second 12/74, 76, 13/8, 11, 
15/48, etc.; operes g. 10/9, 
12/224; opere, opre y>/. 1/18, 

3 / 3 2 » 34 , 5 / 37 , etc., oper 8 177, 
popere 9 127; oper-hnile, at other 
times 14 92 [OE 0/)^]. 
oper 9 , or 2/23, 30, 51, 3/5, 14, 18, 
5/23, etc., ouper 32/29; 0/?^r . . . 
or, oper, either ... or 8/94, 12/14 
[OE d(w)per , 0(»-)/)fr]. 
ou. 3e. 

ouer 7 , over, across 4/24, 6/65, 
12/22, 28/70, ofer 2/1, contrary 
to 2/46, throughout 3/35, 17/88, 
beyond 8 /160, from 14 /107, upon 
17/101, along 31/26 [OE 0/<?r]. 
oueral 4 , everywhere 8/38, 54, 12/9, 
etc. [OE ofer (e)all]. 
ouercaste 3 ptp., clouded, overcast 
5/88 [OE ofer 4 - ON kasta]. 
ouercome, -cumen 3 , to overcome 
5/57, 17/102; -come 2 pt. 18/45; 
-com, -cam 3/>/. 6/48, 16/31; 
-kome 3 ^/j. 10/165; -come />//>. 
13/184 [OE ofercuman 4). 
ouerford 4 , too far 17/61 [OEc/^r-f- 
/0>d]. 

ouergart 1 , arrogance 18/50 [ob¬ 
scure]. 

ouerguld 3 ptp., gilded 18/7 [OE 
ofergyldan A]. 
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oferhede 3 3 pt. y disappeared 12/90 
[OE ofergdn , -eode]. 

ouermyhte 3 3/>/., had the power 

2 / 5 on [OE ofermagan ]. 

ouerpreisunge 1 , excessive praise 

1 7/5 [OE ofer + OF preis{i)-er + 
OE -ung]. 

ouersej 3 3/L, looked scornfully at 
IO / 3 ° [OE oferseon 5]. 
oversmale 2 , very small 10/64 [OE 

ofer - f- smal]. 

ouersteij 3 3/)/., rose above 21/20 
[OE oferstigati 1]. 

ouertake 3 , to overtake 8/229; -tok 

3/>/. 8/189 [OE <?/>r + ON taka 

6 ]. 


ouervuel 2 , excessively wicked 17/9 
[OE ofer + jfel]. 

OU3 0 , oho 5/43. 
ounder. See under. 
ounderfonge 3 , to receive 12/196; 
underfenge 1 pts. 16/54; -fan- 

gen, -fonge ptp. 2/2, 66, 19/61 
[OE underfon}. 

ounderstonde; oundred. See 
understanden; hundred. 
ounrede 2 , severe 35/28 [OE un- 
(ge)ryde ]. 

ountrewe 2 , disloyal 13/41 [OE 
unt reowe]. 

ounwiis; oup; oup(p)on; our(e). 

See unwis(e); up; upon; we. 
ouris. See ure. 
ous. See we. 

ouste 1 , haste 6/234 [OE ofost). 
outdrawe. See utdrow. 
ouJ?er. See oper 9 . 
owe 2 , own 5/2, 7, 9, 7/108, 

awene 6/35, au3ene 16/59, ahne 
1 7/89 [OE agen]. 

owel 1 , flesh-hook 10/80 [OE awe I], 
ower. See 3c. 

owest 3 zpr. y have (to), be bound 
(to), possess 35/56; 03en 3 prpl. y 
owe 3/11; 03te iy?/. 9/40, 86; 
ahte 3/)/. 14/28; ahten 3/>//>/. 
6/9 [OE agan , 

owiht 1 , anything 17/30 [OE awibt]. 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

pades 1 /)/., toads 2/26 [OE pad{d)e], 
paens 1 //., pagans 19/52, 54 [OF 
paien], 

paide 3 3/1/., paid 17/97, 19/18; 
ipaied />//>., content 5/81 [OF 

pal, pel 1 , costly cloth 20/146, 21/94 
[OE pall]. 

palais 1 , palace 9/5 [OF palais ]. 
palmere 1 , pilgrim 7/68, 69 [OF 
palm(i)er], 

pape 1 . Pope 2/66 [OE papa]. 
paradis, parays 1 , Paradise 33/33, 

3 5 / 1 9 [OF paradis , parais\. 
par amours 4 , with all (my) heart 
29/260 [OF par amour], 
parlement 1 , parliament 8/113 [OF 
parlement ]. 

parting 1 , departure 9/46 [OF /wr/- 
ir + OE -ing], 

paruenke 1 , periwinkle 28/50 [OE 
per wince y OF p erven ke ]. 
passen 3 , to go 4/24 [OF passer ]. 
passiun 1 , passion, suffering 17/124, 

131; -es^. 17/106 [OF passiun ]. 
pater noster 1 , the ‘Our Father*, 
Lord’s Prayer 8/272, 38/71. 
patriarke 1 , patriarch 21/2, 4; 
patriarches />/. 16/16, 19/3 5, 65 
[OF patriarche]. 

peyne 1 , grief 36/17 [OF peine]. 
pel. JV* pal. 

pelryne 1 , pilgrim 7/50 [OF pel(e)- 
rin], 

pende 1 , enclosure 7/320 [cf. F 
pendre], 

peny 1 , penny 19/6, 17, 18, etc. [OE 
peni{n)g ]. 

peolien 3 , to poll 17/16 [OE 
lian B]. 

peres 1 pi., pears 22/37 [OE peru]. 
pertre 1 , pear-tree 22/37 [OE peru 
+ /'w(a')]. 

pe 9 , pees 1 , peace 4/4* IO / I 5 2 » 

13/68, 35/53 personified, 28/60 

[OF /><*/]. 

pycchynde 3 driving in 31/13 
[obscure]. 
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pye 1 , magpie 31/37 [OF pie], 
pikes 1 pi., pikes 12/62, 284 [OE 
pic]. 

pilken 8 , to lop 17/16 [cf. OE 
pilian B]. 

pine 1 , pain, torment 12/142, 16/17, 
17/106, etc., anxiety 20/60; -es 

pi. 2/36 [OE pin]. 
pinin 3 , to torture 17/118; -ej> 3/>r. 
36/17; -ed, -eden yptpl. 2/20, 80; 
-ed ptp. 2/21, 81, longed 7/94 

[OE pinian B]. 

pining 1 , torments 2/20, 80 [OE 
pinung], 

pipe 1 , pipe, whistle 10/22, 24 [OE 
pipe]. 

piping 1 , piping 8/238 [OE pipe, 

pite 1 , pity 5/74 [OF ///*]. 
place 1 , place 20/176, battlefield 
5/39 [OF place]. 

plaid, plait, 1 argument, dispute 
1 °/ 5 > M9 [OF plaid, plait]. 
plaiding 1 , dispute 10/12 [OF plaid 
+ OE -ing]. 

plantede 3 3/>/., planted 2/74 [OE 
plantian B], 

plawe 1 , sport 32/8 [OE plagu]. 
pleye 3 , to enjoy oneself 20/133 
[OE plegan A]. 

pleyntes 1 pi, complaints 28/61 
[OF plainte ]. 

plente 1 , plenty 8/235 [OF plente]. 

pl°3 el , sport, play 6/123, 161 [cf. 
OE plagu]. 

plow 1 , plough 8/124 [OE plog]. 
poer, power 1 , strength, force 5/56, 
28/60, army 5/28 [OF pouer]. 
pole 1 , pool, lake 6/161 [OE pol\. 
pond. See pund. 

porpos 1 , intention 5/16 [OF po{u)r- 
pos]. 

porter 1 , doorkeeper 9/136, 21/38 
[OF partner]. 

pot 3 , to kick 4/36 [IOE potian 

B]. 

pou(e)re 2 , poor 8/58, ioi, 17/15 
[OF pov{e)re ]. 
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pound; power. See pund; poer. 
prechede 3 3 pt., preached 5/33 [OF 

precb(j)er ]. 

prechur 1 , preacher 19/56 [OF 
prech{e)or], 

preje, preye 3 , to pray, ask, invite 
7/86, 31/27; i/>r. 30/9, 13, 19; 
imp. 33/6 [OF preier]. 
preyse 3 , to praise, be praised S/60; 

-ed 3/>r. 17/3, 13 [OF preis(i)er]. 
prelates 1 pi., prelates 22/22 [OF 
prelat], 

prenne 1 , pin, fastening 21/71 [OE 
preon]. 

prest, preost 1 , priest 6/1, 8/136, 
202, etc.; -es />/. 2/49, 5/21, 8/33 
[OE preost]. 

prest 2 , eager 22/25 [OF prest]. 
pride. See prude. 
prikie 3 , to spur, hasten 5/53 [OE 
prician B]. 

prime 1 , first division of the day 
12/2640 [OE prim, from L prima 
bora ]. 

princes 1 pi., princes 22/22 [OF 
prince]. 

pris 1 , prize 20/164, 3^/8, 33/32, 
advantage 9/112, 21/11, value 
13/142, 158, 17/98 [OF pris]. 
prisun, priso(u)n 1 , prison 2/9, 19, 
9/4, 13/128 [OF prisoun]. 
priue 2 , secret; priue membres, geni¬ 
tals 5/75 [OF prive]. 
priuilegies 1 pi., grants of im¬ 
munity from taxation 2/67 [L 
privilegi-um]. 

profiete, prophete 1 , prophet 16/64, 
17/111, 19/56; -es /)/. 16/16, 

19/40, 65 [OF prophete]. 
proude, prute 2 , proud 13/138, 

14/5, 3 5 /i 4 ; pruttest sup. 6/136 
[OE prud, prut], 

prouesse 1 , excellence 28/50 [OF 
proece ]. 

prude, prute 1 , pride 4/20, 5/46, 
etc., pride 22/30 [OE prydo, 
pry'to]. 

pulle 1 , pool 21/18 [OE pull]. 
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pulten 3 3 ptpl., put (the weight) 
8/130 [OE *pjltan\. 
pund 1 pi., pounds 8/46, 9/174, 
pound 4/3, pond 9/172 [OE 

pund J. 

put, putte 1 , pit, well 12/71, n 3, 

” 7 > 17 / 45 , etc. [OE pj//]. 
put 1 , putt 8/162 [OE put-ung], 
putten, puten 3 , to putt 8/140, 151, 
158; putte ip/., made 28/61; 
lP f - 8 /i 59 , placed 21/71; 3 ptpl. 
8/138, thrust 8/217 [cf. OE 
putung\. 

putting 1 , putting (the weight) 
8/164, 237. puttingge 8/149 [OE 

putung], 

quakede 3 3 pt., trembled 9/74 [OE 
c w act an B]. 

quam. See wha. 

quarterne 1 , cell 2/25 [OE cwear- 
tern]. 

qua}). See quod. 

qued(e) 2 , wicked 12/200; as 1 , evil 
12/210, 224 [OE cwead]. 
quehte 3 3 pt., shook 6/88 [OE 
cweccan A]. 

quelle 3 , to kill 9/84, 113 [OE 
cwellan A]. 

queue 1 , queen 6/23, 226, 7/11, 24, 
etc. [OE cwen ]. 
quene. JV* quyne. 
questiuns 1 pi., questions, difficul¬ 
ties 1/4 [OF questioun]. 
que}). See quod. 

quic, quike 2 , living, alive 6/11, 37, 

75 [OE 

quiQes 1 ^/., sayings 6/244 [OE 
cwide]. 

quyne 1 , woman 38/67; quene g. 
14/101 [OE 

quite 2 , free 9/86, 17/58 [OF quite]. 
quite 3 , to pay for 4 35 [OF quiter]. 
quod, qua}), quep 3 3 pt., said 9/83, 

87, 12/33, etc., q u °J> 7/69, 

quodh 8/173, cwap 10/151, 161, 
etc. [OE cwepan, cwap 5]. 
qwa. wha. 


qweSsipe 1 , wickedness 11/2 [OE 

cwead -j- -j ripe]. 

rachenteges 1 pi., fetters 2/30 [OE 
racen(t)-teah], 

radde; raedesmen. See rede(n); 
redesmen. 

raeh 3 ere 2 df., fierce 6/49 [OE 

hreoh], 

raeode; raeueden; raeueres; rahte; 
ran. See reode; reuen; reueres; 
reche; renne. 

rath 1 , help; was he rath, he helped 
8/75 [ON rad]. 

ra 5 e, re 5 e 4 , quickly 11/21, 36, 
readily 17/4; ra)>er comp., earlier 
12/68 [OE hrape]. 
rauen 1 , raven 11/15 [OE hrafn]. 
reasde 3 3 pt., rushed 18/55 [OE 
r cbs an A]. 

recche 3 , to go 12/268; -e5 3 pr., 
iS/ 36 [OE reccan A]. 
rec(c)he 3 1 pr., care, desire 10/58, 
60, 12/228, rechi 13/191; rec¬ 
che)) iprpl. 10/102; route 37)/. 
12/260 [OE reccan (recan), rdhte, 

Al- 

reche 3 , to reach, stretch 9/53; 
rahte 3 pt. 18/56 [OE ref** 

A]. 

red(e) 1 , advice 9/151, 160, 14/95, 
96, etc., plan 8/206, reed, help 
12/192; nimen to rede, adopt as a 
plan 10/186; j Pal me to rede, 

what shall I do 36/16 [OE 

red(e) 2 , red 6/149, 8 /47> 21/67, 84, 
reade 14/31, ride 9/172 [OE 

read]. 

rede(n) 3 , (i) to advise, guide, help 
8/104, report 10/204; i/r. 13/27, 

96; 3/>rr. 12/130, 149, 246; 

radde ^pt. y/izy, (ii) to read 
22/25, red 22/2; 3/?r/. 6/31; 

redenn iprspl. 15/24 [OE radar 
7 and A], 

redesmen, rasdes- 1 />/., councillors 
3/5, 9, 14, 25 [OE rczdesmann]. 
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redi 2 , prompt, ready 5/45, 11/15, 
glib 13/146 [OE -j- -/£). 
redliche 4 , quickly 18/59 [OE 
hr ad lice ]. 

refen 3 , to be roofed 2/63 [OE 
href an A], 
refte. See reuen. 

rejhellboc 1 , rule of an order 15/4 
[OE re go l hoc]. 

reine 1 , rain 5/90 [OE regn], 
reyne 1 , world 20/71 [OF regne]. 
rencyan 1 , fine cloth, ? of Rennes 
2o/io6n [OF rentien\. 
renne 3 , to run 8/204; ran 3 pt. 8/223, 
37/15; runnen ^ptpl., fell 17/128 
[ON r«w], 

rente 1 , income 10/189, T 95> 198; 

-es pi. 2/62 [OF rar/*]. 
reode, raeode 1 , reeds 6/102, 158 
[OE hreod]. 

rerde 1 , voice 12/114 [OE riord]. 
res 1 , fit of madness 20/10 [OE 
rest(e) 1 , rest 7/90, 16/20, 18/36, 
20/20, 35/53, resting place 33/12 

[OE w/]. 

reste 3 //*/>., remain; 3^)/., hung 
18/54, 28/19; ®y/, a greeting 

38/1 [OE restan A]. 
reSe. See rade. 

reue 1 , farm-bailiff 12/26 [OE refa). 
reuen 3 , to rob, deprive of 8/266; 
refte 3 pt. 8/94; raeueden 3 />//>/- 
2/40, 50 [OE reafian B]. 
reueres, raeueres 1 /)/., robbers 2/52, 
20/149 [OE reafere]. 
reuliche 4 , piteoubiy 12/107 [OE 
breowlice], 

reupe, reowde 1 , pity, grief, com¬ 
passion 5/106, 16/13, 2 6, 17/101, 
rewhpe 16/10, rewQhe 16/14, 
cruelty 6/102, sorrow 6/169, 
occasion for pity 20/75; as 4 , piti¬ 
fully 5/70 [cf. OE hreow , ON 

reupfule 2 , pitiful 21/87 [ME r«>- 

-F -/*//]. 

rewe 1 , place, company 32/35 [OE 


rewefn) 3 , to regret, be sorry for 

11/110, 13/117, 2 °/95» 21/9 2 ’ 

-est 2/>r. 13/154; -ep 3/>r. 4/42, 
30/7; rew(e) imp., have pity 

2 9 / 1 3, 3 2 , 36 / 19 , 43, f eu 3 8 / 2 3i 
i?/ rened y I have pity on them 
16/20 [OE hreowan A]. 
rybaudes 1 pi., rogues 32/35 [OF 
riba uld j. 

ribe 1 , rib 12/41 [OE ribb]. 
riceman 1 , magnate, lord 2/14; 
-men pi. 2/44, 70 [OE rice -f 
mann\. 

riche 1 , kingdom 6/119, 16/7, 8, etc. 
[OE rice]. 

riche 2 , powerful, great 6/190, 
10/192, 20/25, 81, rike 22 /9, 

rich 13/45, 47, *°/57, 7°, splen- 
did 8/258, 21/26, 39, excellent 
6/49, 21/63, precious 9/45, noble 
35/4 [OE no?, OF riche]. 
riche 4 , richly 38/62 [OE rice]. 
ride. See red(e) 2 . 
ride(n) 3 , to ride 4/39, 5/28, 6/107, 
etc.; -end prp. 2/51; ryd imp. 
14/44 [OE 1]. 
rijt, riht(e), ricth 1 , right, justice 
3/16, 8/78, 16/29, fit* 1 8/266, 
righteousness 6/41, 8/36, 71, 

right 22/29, f i3 te > due 10/88; 
r/3/y, rightly 9/40, 13/29 [OE 
riht]. 

rijt, riht, rith 4 , straight, right 
6/112, 8/195, 199, 10/158, 

12/274, just 8/255, correctly 

t 5 / 49 , 5 5, “pt 29/17, rightly 
15/60, quite 21/15, straightway 
21/22; n'3/ just as if 10/76; 
r/3/ j-0, just like 10/80; r/5/ 
just as if 10/110; al riht swa, in 
the same way 17/130 [OE 
rihte]. 

ri3te, riht(e) 2 , right, proper, true 
4/40, 9/29, 10/177, etc., rist 9/25, 
rigte 11/108, richt 19/13, ri3tte 

35/43, rith, right (hand) 8/185 
[OE nii/]. 
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ryhtfulnesse 1 , virtue 28/46 [OE 

rihtful + -nes]. 

rihtwise, ricth- 2 , righteous 8/37, 
16/40 [OE rihtwis]. 
rih(t)wisnesse 1 9 righteousness 

# 16/25, 2 9 » 5 8 > 64 [OE ribtwisnes], 
rike. See riche 2 . 

rikelot 1 , chatterbox 17/53 [ob¬ 
scure]. 

rim(e) 1 , story 8/21, 23, 270, 273, 
metre 15/22, 51, 22/23, poem 
20/193; -es />/. 22/1 [OF r/flw]. 
ryng 1 , ring 7/56, 62, etc. [OE 

# bring], 

ringe 3 , to ring; do ringe y to have 
rung 12/251 [OE hringan 3]. 
rise 1 , twig, branch 10/19, 53 [OE 
% bris], 

ryse 3 , to rise 36/51; ros 3/>/. 7/1, 

36/5 5 [OE wrftf 1]. 
ristnesse 1 , greatness 6/0 7 [OE 
rib tries]. 

riue 2 , plentiful 6/57, 20/19 [OE 

rF/4 

riued 4 , in great numbers 21/18 
[OE ryfe + -ed\, 
ro 1 , peace 20/20 [ON r6\. 
robbeS 3 3 pr. y robs 17/15; -ed ptp. 

4/25 [OF robber]. 
roc 1 , distaff 38/69 [cf. ON rokk-r]. 
rod(e) 1 , cross 2/81, 5/83, 8/103, 
etc. [OE 

rode 1 , face 35/6 [OE /W#]. 
rode-scheld 1 , the crucifix as a shield 
17/131 [OE -f- nWS set Id]. 
rode-steaf 1 , crucifix 17/76, 79» 9°» 
104 [OE rod + staf]. 
rode-taken 1 , sign of the cross 
17/92, 18/59 [OE rodetacen], 
romans 1 pl. y romances 22/2 [OF 
romans]. 

romanz-reding 1 , reading of ro¬ 
mances 8/240 [OF romans + OE 
reading], 

ronde 2 , round 22/14 [OF ronde], 
ros. See ryse. 

rote 1 , root 22/36 [OE rot , from ON 
rJ/]. 


rotied 3 3/r., decays 11/15 [OE 
rotian B]. 

roun(e) 1 , song 13/2, advice 35/32; 
runan />/., writings 6/31 [OE 
run]. 

route 1 , company 5/41 [OF route]. 
route. See rec(c)he. 
rowe 1 , row 13/54 [OE raw], 
rubie 1 , ruby 28/46 [OF rubi]. 
ruggen 1 dpl. y back; to ruggen and to 
bedde , for garments and bed¬ 
clothes 6/44 [OE brycg], 
ruje 2 , rough 10/109 [OE rub], 
rume 3 , to distend 21/7 [OE ryman 

A]. 


runan. See roun(e). 
runde 3 3 pt. y spoke secretly 9/78 
[OE runian B]. 

rune 1 , course 18/36 [OE ryne]. 
runnen. See renne. 
runie 2 , fierce 6/79 [OE *breon + 
-ig], 

rung* imp.) rise 17/80 [obscure] 
rusien 3 . to rush 6/79 [OF ruser 


sad 2 , sated, weary 6/116, 20/50 
[OE sad]. 

sad; sade. See sheddest; segge(n). 
sadelbowe 1 , saddlebow 14/43 [OE 
sadolboga ]. 

sae; saede(n), saegen, saein, saei}>. 

See se 1 ; segge(n). 
saght, seihte 1 , peace, reconcilia¬ 
tion 16/25, 22/16 [OTLsabt y sebt]. 


ay(s). See segge(n). 
ayct, sauhte 2 , reconciled 20/134* 
38/57 [OE sabt ]. 
ayles 1 pi., sails (of a windmill) 

4/16 [OE stgl\. p 

aisede 3 xtt., seized 4/*4 


saisir]. 

saystu. See segge(n). 
sake 1 , strife, sin 20/62, sake 12/44* 
36/33 [OE .rarw]. 
sakke 1 , sack 21/71, 89 [OE 


6 al. JV* shal. 

sale 1 , hall 7/3 [OE /*/]. 

salm 1 , psalm 17/88 [OE s(e)alm] 
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salt(u). See shal. 

saluc 1 , ointment 8/208 [OE 
s(e)alf]. 

same. See shame. 
sammnedd 3 ptp., gathered to¬ 
gether 15/15 [OE samnian B]. 
sanctus 1 , saint 1/1 [L sanctus\. 
sannt 1 , saint 15/5 [OE sane/]. 
sanges. See song(e). 
saphir 1 , sapphire 20/115, J 73 [OF 
saj'ir). 

sardone 1 , sardonyx 20/173 [OF 
sardoine]. 

sariliche 2 , horrible 18/55 [OE 

sdrig -f- -lic\. 

sarpe; sarre; sat; sauhte; saule(s); 
saw. See sharpe; sore 4 ; sitte(n); 
sayct; soule; se(n). 
sawe 1 , saying 13/95, 112, 178, 

verdict 32/9; -es pi. 13/m [OE 
sagu). 

sawter 1 , psalter 17/69, 113 [OF 
saut(i)er]. 

scaeftes, scaftes 1 pi., spears 6/58, 
196 [OE sceaft\. 

scajrp(e); seal, scalt. See sharpe; 
shal. 

scanen 3 , to break 6/196 [OE 
sccenan A]. 

scarne 1 , contempt 17/93 [OF (e)- 
scarn ]. 

scatered 3 3 pt., dissipated 2/4 [ob¬ 
scure]. 

sceld(es); scelde; sceolen; sceone; 
sceort. See sheld; shilde(n); 
shal; 8hen(e); short. 
sceouen 3 ptp., pushed 6/232 [OE 
scufan 2]. 

sceppend 1 , Creator 16/30 [nWS 
sceppend]. 

schadewe 1 , shadow 18/17, 20/32 
[OE sceadu\. 

schan; schaw, schawde. See 
8chynej>; shewe. 

scheate 8 3 pt., darted 18/14; 8hoten 
Iptpl.y rushed 8/211; ishote ptp., 
produced 10/23 [OE sceotan 2]. 
schef 1 , sheaf 20/72 [OE sceaf ]. 


schille 2 , tuneful 10/143 [OE 
* sc ie He]. 

schimmede 3 3 pt., shimmered 18/17 
[OE scimi an B], 

schynep 3 37>r., shines 20/184; schan 
3 pt. 18/17 [OE scinan 1]. 

schrifte, srift 1 , absolution 8/202, 
12/196, confession 12/186, 17/21 
[OE script], 

schunien 3 , to avoid 17/22 [OE 
sc uni an B], 

schucke 1 , demon 18/16 [OE 
scucca ]. 

scille 4 , eloquently zy/nn [cf. ON 
skil- ]. 

scilwis 2 , wise 22/33 [ON skilvlss]. 

scinnes 1 pi., evil spirits 14/9911 
[OE scinn]. 

scynnes; scolde. See sinne; shal. 

scole 1 , university 29/29, 38/41 [OE 
sc of]. 

sconken 1 pi., legs 6/140 [OE 
scanca ]. 

scort. See short. 

scot 1 , reckoning, costs 4/35 [OE 
scot], 

screwe; sculde(st), sculle(n); se. 
See shrewe; shal; so. 

se 6 , def.art., the 16/2, 19/12, 17, 
25, etc. [OE se]. 

se, see 1 , sea 4/24, 6/231, 8/256, etc., 
sae 2/1, 6/180; sees g. 11/81 [OE 
sa]. 

8e(n) 3 , to see, behold 5/106, 8/128, 
233, etc., seo 20/31, understand 
15/24; se, so 1 pr. 10/34, 36/5, 23, 
28; sypt ipr. 31/11; sen, seo)> 
$P r pl* 9 / 70 , 11/87; se imp., help 
33/5; seh, sey 1 pt. 7/21, 12/216; 
sei, saw 3/)/. 5/40, 8/150, 166, 
221, 12/281, se3 9/104, sau3 

21/92; seyen 3//^/. 21/39, 76, 
sehen 18/6, seghen 19/19, 
sowen 8/162; eeje, soge 2/)//. 

7/5 3 * n/60; se3e 3/>/j-. 29/27; 
8yen/>//). 38/46 [OE 5]. 

sea-strem 1 , sea current 18/39 [OE 
sastream]. 
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seaude, seauede, seaweth. See 
shewe. 

seche 3 , to seek 7/30, 76, 10/181, 
30/10; sohvte 3/>/. 12/69; isoujt, 
soht />//). 21/89, attacked 28/57, 
obtained 32/17 [OE A]. 
sed 1 , seed 10/137, 24/3 [OE 
sede(n). JV* segge(n). 
segge 1 , sedge 10/18 [OE 
segge(n), sigge(n), sugge(n) 3 , to 
say, tell, inform 5/114, 6/173, 
12/207, etc., saein 2/57, saegen 
2/78, sugen 6/242, seien 11/59, 
35/47, seye 36/25, say 38/18, 
pray to 38/72; segge, sug(g)e 
i/r. 13/122, 184, 14/104, 32/9; 
seist zpr. 10/50, 13/61, 69, etc., 
saystu 38/63; seij> 3/r. 5/17, 111, 
13/17, 14/9 8 , etc -, saeij> 1/20, 
seie 5 n/49, says 30/14; aegged 
Iprpl. 17/116; segge 2/>rj\ 10/60; 
segge, seye, sigge 3/>rj. 6/32, 
8/f72,17/30; sigge zprspl. 21/30; 
sei, say imp. 7/71, 12/121, 229, 
etc., seye 14/42, 43; seide i/>/. 

17/13. 18,46; 3//. 6 / 68 , 219, 7/11, 

etc., sede 5/43, 45, 9/9, etc., sade 
16/13, 37, 44, etc., saede 16/3, 
22; seiden 3/>//>/. 19/21, 21/79, 
saeden 2/56, seden, 19/36; iseid 
/>//>. 3/15, 10/133, 14/100, 19/67, 
ised 14/94, seyd 8/268, sehid 
12/210, ised 14/94 [OE secgan 

C]. 

segges 1 />/., men 6/128 [OE 
seghen. See se(n). 
se-grund 1 , bottom of the sea 11/75 
[OE so?grand}. 

se3(e), seh(en); sehid, sei(e), 
seyd, seide(n); seie(n); sey(en); 
seihte. JV* se(n); segge(n); 
se(n); segge(n); saght. 
seint(e) 1 , saint 6/16, 17 [OF 

saint \. 

seist, seij>. JV* segge(n). 
sek(e) 2 , til 12/41; bygan be sek, fell 
ill 7/85 [OE se(o)c}. 


ENGLISH TEXTS 
sel, seel 1 , seal 3/22, 20/194 [OF 

sel 2 , good, pleasant 6/4; sel(e)re 
comp. 6/155; ^/>d? .r*/r* £*0, 

that it might be the better for it 

6/35 [OEjtfJ. 

selcuth, seolcud 2 , marvellous, 
wonderful 6/157, 22/23 [OE 
seldcup ]. 

sellen, sullen 3 , to sell 8/53, 21/48; 
sule imp. 17/99; solde 3/)/. 

13/141; isold 9/130 [OE 

sellan , syllan A], 

sellic 1 , marvel, wonder 6/173 
[OE j/A//*]. 

sellic 4 , excellently, well 6/107, 112 
[OE si Id lice}. 
seluer. JV* siluer. 
semblaunt 1 , appearance 9/8 [OF 
semblant ]. 

sembling 1 , assembling 8/125 [OF 
(as)sembl-er + OE -/tfgj. 
seme 3 , to load 21/67; isemed />//. 

21/84 [nWS seman A]. 

8eme8t 3 zpr., seem 29/33; -ep ipr. 
15/33; 8em(e)de 3 y>/. 18/14, 

suited 13/116; semden 3/(P^* 
18/8 [ON jwara, scemdi}. 
semly 2 , lovely 28/6 [ON saem-r + 
OE -lie}. 

sende(n) 3 , to send 13/84, 86; 

sende i/>r. 20/193; send, sent 

3 / >r - 3 / 3 , 17 /^ 7 , 19 / 73 , etc., 

sendej? 9/33, 10/Inf. 2; senden 

i/>r/>/. 3/21; send 2/>rj\ 16/19; 
3/>rj\ 38/33, 52; sent imp. 28/2; 
sende, sente 3 pi. 7/67, 19/7, 3 5 , 
etc.; sende iptpl. 5/76; (i)send 
/>//>. 3/34, 9/ 1 , 20/205, sent 8/112 
[OE sendan A]. 

sending 1 , disgrace 11/42 [OE 
scindung}. 

sene 2 , plain, evident 29/2, 3°/ I 5 
[nWS (ge)sene]. # 

senne; seolcud. jV* sinne; sel¬ 
cuth. 

seollic 2 , wonderful 6/36 [OE ///«- 

/«■]. 



GLOSSARY 


seoluer; seorewe(n); seoruhful; 
seoruwe; seo(j>); seoSe. See 
siluer; sorewe; soreweful; so- 
rewe; se(n); sythen. 
seoue 2 , seven 6/98 [OE seofon]. 
sere 2 , different, various 22/2, 12, 
23 [ON sir]. 

serekin 2 , of various kinds 22/21 
[ON sir + OE cynn{a)]. 
8 erewe(e). See sorewe. 
sergant 1 , servant 19/14, 17 [OF 
serjant]. 

serue, serui 3 , to serve 19/50, 57, 
etc.; serui $prs. 19/51; se- 
ruede(n) 3 ptpi. 19/36, 66; ise- 
rued p/p. 21/61 [OF servir]. 
seruise 1 , service, work 19/3, 31, 
etc.; /w /'/ seruise , to do his work 

1 9/3 6 [OE serfise, from OF 

to ], 

set, sete(n); seppe(n). sitte(n); 
sythen. 

setle 1 , throne 16/42 [OE setl\. 
setten 3 , to place, set 16/42; sete 
imp. 31/26; sette 3 pt. 9/140, 
18/55, set 6/143, allotted 2/62, 
wrote down 6/27, established 
1 5 / 5 ; 7/101; iset, set(t) p/p. 

6/157, written 15/21, 51, 31/10 

[OE se//an A]. 

aeue(n)pe 2 , seventh 7/34, 8198 
[OE seofopa]. 

seuesipe 4 , seven times 9/12 [OE 
seofon -f- sip urn]. 

shake 3 , to shake, move 31/11; 

ssok 3 p/. 21/95 [OE sc(e)acan 6]. 
shal, schal 3 1 pr. y am to, must, 
shall, will 8/21, 170, 10/206, etc., 
sol 10/121, sal 19/13, 59, 38/24, 
58, sule 27/2; shah 2^r. 4/7, 39, 
7/38, etc., shaltou 8/173, 8 chalt 
9/38, 17/125, schal 14/62, scalt 
I( V 47 , 48, etc., salt 38/56, saltu 
38/60, 62; schal, shal 3/)/-. 9/28, 

1 °/ 1 3 5 » 1 3/95> etc., seal 6/74, 
37 / 5 , sal 11/110, 112, 23/1, 

55/30, ssal 21/36; shulenn i/>r/>/. 
M/37, sceolen 1/23, ssole 5/57, 

11 
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sculle(d) 6/75, 84, sollen 19/3, 
62, schule 31/32; schulle zprpl. 
9/9 2 > 94, ssulen 21/80; shule(n) 
lP r pl' 13/128, 134, 15/40, etc., 
shuJLlen 3/7, scullen 6/76, sulle 
19/28, solle 19/80, schule 
20/133, shal 29/35, shulle 
32/20, ssulen 34/4; scule 2/>r.r. 
16/11; schulle 3/>rj\ 10/169; 

sholde, 6hulde i/>/. 10/93, 

12/138, 15/12, etc., shuldich 

12/163, 181; sholdest 2/)/. 10/54, 
12/136, 180, sculdest 2/41; 

sholde, shulde 3/)/. 4/30, 35, 
8/134, etc., scolde 6/154, 
scholde 10/150, schulde 17/36, 
56, sculde 2/2, solde 19/82; 
ssolde 2/)//)/. 21/85; shulden, 
scholde(n) 3/)//)/. 9/143, 12/264, 
268, 14/16, 20/183, schulden 

17/48, solden 19/57 [OE sceal , 

sculon\ scolde]. 

shame, shome 1 , shame, insult 
8/83, 12/35, 99, etc., schame 
IO /5°, M3, 183, same 11/42, 
sham 29/15, injury 8/56, scam 
38/29, 65; A? schame, as a shame 
to me 9/17; /o same , to their 
shame 11/48 [OE scamu , jrfl/zw]. 

sharpe, scharp(e) 2 , sharp 4/15, 
8/235, 10/79, 18/14, scserp(e) 
2/28, 32, sarpe 11/22, impetuous 
20/69 [OE scearp], 

shawe 1 , wood, copse 13/124 [OE 

. 

sheire 1 , shire, county 3/34 [OE 
jrfr]. 

sheddest 3 2/>/., shed 36/65; sad 3^/ 
33/15 [OE 7]. 

sheld, scheld 1 , shield 4/31, 10/118, 
!7/i24, etc., sceld 6/78, 147; 
sceldes />/. 6/87, 89, 196 [nWS 

jr//*/ ]. 

shene, schen 2 , fair, beautiful 29/1, 
38/45, sceone 6/226 [nWS 

shenche 3 , to pour out 7/2; shenh 
imp. 7/13 [OE scencan A]. 
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shende 3 , to shame 13/11, 75, 

S 9 ende, to destroy 5/17; ssende 

5 / 77 ; ishend ptp. 13/169 
[OE sc&ndan AJ. 

shep 1 pl. y sheep 12/167, 2 °3 [OE 

shere]) 3 3/>r., changes direction 
31/4 [cf. MLG scheren]. 
shewe, schewe 3 , to show, see 
8/226, 32/33, teLl 9/79, showe, to 
bring forward as witness 13/51; 
seaweth 3/>r. 19/2; schaw imp. 
17/134; schawde, seauede, ese- 
wede 3/)/. 5/82, 17/127, showed 
(himself) 19/44; seaude 3 ^>/j. 
19/56 [OE sceawian Bj. 
shilde(n), schilde 3 , to shield, 
protect (oneself) 10/62, 13/14, 
56, 32/7; s(c)hilde i/>r. 10/57; 
3/>rj\ 8/16; scelde 3/)/. 6/95 [OE 
sc{i)eldan A]. 

ship 1 , ship 7/83; sipes pi. 11/85, 
91; to sbipeward, near a ship 7/80 
[OE scip]. 

shoddref) 3 3/r., trembles 31/4 [cf. 
MLG scboderen], 

sholde(n), sholdest; sholdres. 

JV* shal; shuldre. 
shome 2 , shameful 13/82 [OE 
scamu y s cornu], 

shonde, schonde 1 , shame, dis¬ 
grace 10/155, 13/48, 164, sonde 
11/104 [OE scdnd], 
short, scort 2 , short 2/27, 10/73, 
sceort, small 6/232 [OE jr(*)<?r/]. 
shoten; showe. See scheate; 
shewe. 

shrede 1 , morsel of food 8/99 [OE 
scread]. 

shreward 1 , rogue 4/43 [OE 
sere aw a + - ard ]. 

shrewe, screwe 1 , slut 32/13, 18 
[OE screawa]. 

shrude 3 , to clothe 32/13; iscrud 
ptp. 6/44 [OE scry dan A]. 
shulde(n). See shal. 
shuldre, sholdres 1 pl. y shoulders 
8/191, 28/26 [OE sculd r u pi .] 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

shuldreden 3 *>ptpl. y nudged 8/163 
[cf. OE sculdor\. 
shuUe(n). JV* shal. 
shurte 1 , shirt 7/103 [OE seyrfe]. 
sibbe 1 , bonds of kinship 10/101 
[OE sibb). 

sibsumnesse 1 , peace, concord 
16/22, 23, 64 [OE sibsumnes]. 
side 1 , side 5/58, 6/141, etc.; -es pi. 
8/223; siden dpi. 6/174; as 4 , 
widely 20/47 [OE side]. 
syen; sigge(n). See se(n); seg- 

ge(n). 

signefiance 1 , interpretation 19/30 
[OF signefiance ]. 

sijeS Iprpl.y move 6/128 [OE 

1]. 

syht. See se(n). 

siht(e), sihSe 1 , sight 17/ 1 34 > 
20/141; 0/7 in appearance 

28/6 [OE sibd J. 

syk(e) 1 , grief, sigh 29/5, 30/6 

[OE jvV?]. 

siken 3 , to sigh 12/195, 17/3°; 

siked 30/6 [OE stcan 1]. 
siker 2 , certain 12/58 [OE sicor]. 
sykyng 1 , sighing (personified) 
28/58, 62 [OE sic-an + -ing]. 
siluer, seluer 1 , silver 2/5, 20, 

4/26, 8/73, seoluer 20/28 [OE 
si If or y seolfor], 

syn 8 , since 38/31 [OE sippan]. 
sinndenn 3 3 prpl. y are 15/16 [OE 
sindon]. 

sinful(e) 2 , sinful 11/43, I02 > 8un " 
foul 13/65 [OE synnfuf]. 
singe 3 , to sing 5/21, 8/241, 10/39, 
etc., write verse lo/Int. 2; -inde 
14/44; singe i/>r. 10/92, 

132; -es 2y>r. 24/11; -ej>, -es ipc. 
14/78, 30/1; -ej> 3 prpl- 

8ing(e) imp. 24/2, 5, 9 > rec ’ t ^» 
read 20/203; song 3//. 10/20, *6, 

144; sungen 3/>^* 2I /^ 5 > sun £ e 
iy)//. 10/122 [OE slngan 3]. 

8inke(n) 3 , to sink 6/96, n /9 * 
12/80, 239 [OE sincan 3]. 



GLOSSARY 


sinne, senne, sunne 1 , sin 4/23, 
11/32, 12/165, etc., sin 38/65, 
76; sunnes g. 36/59; sinncs, 
sunnen pi. 2/58, 12/177, i97» 
scynnea 38/74 [OE .ry/Mf]. 
aipea. See ship. 

sir(e) 1 , father 38/3, (as polite form 
of address) sir 9/23, 83, 17/15, 
38/2, 11, (preface to names and 
titles) Sir 4/28, 33, 34, etc. [OF 
sire ]. 

aipe 1 , time 6/105, 8/159> x 5/48, 
29/23; sithon d. 2/4611 [OE 
sip], 

aythen, seppe(n) 4 , afterwards 
2/48, 82, 7/52, etc., aeo5e 6/229, 
sipe 8/187, since 21/66 [OE 
sippan, scoppan]. 
sypt. 8e(n). 

sitte(n) 3 , to sit, remain, dwell 2/33, 
io/n5, 12/281, 21/8, 40, 31/30; 
-ende prp. 2/42; -est 2/>r. 20/201, 
perch 10/89, sitest 13/106; sit, 
sittep 3/)r. 10/86, 20/208, 31/7, 
32/23; -ep $prpl. 13/54; -en 
iprspl., may perch 13/166; site 
imp. 17/73; 8itte(p) imppl. 4/1, 
21/45; sat, set 3/)/. 7/9, 12/30, 
117, lasted 8/257, perched 10/15, 
172; sete(n) 3/)//)/., perched 
12/32, were gathered 14/1; sete 
3 />/j\, might rest 11/62; j/7/* 
softe, to rest in comfort 32/27 
[OE sit tan 5]. 

siwed 3 ptp., pursued 28/62 [ONF 
suer, siwer], 

eixe 2 , six 8/197 [OE siex\. 
sixte 2 , sixth 8/193 [OE si ext a). 
sixti 2 , sixty 6/162, 176, etc. [OE 

si ex tig]. 

skape 1 , harm 13/15 [ON skadi], 
skemting 1 , amusement 11/35 [ON 

skemt-a -f- -ing\. 

skere 3 , to free 13/15 [cf. ON 
skarr ]. 

skyere 1 , squire 7/8 [OF (e)squter\. 
skill 1 , reason 15 /42; skiles g. 
17/60 [ON ski/]. 
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skirming 1 , fencing 8/236 [OF 
skirm-er -f OE -ing). 
slake 3 1 pr., become weak 28/81 
[OE slacian B], 

slat. See slete. 

slawSe 1 , sloth 17/103 [cf. OE 
s/ceup]. 

sley 2 , shrewd 12/262, happy 
20/143n [ON slctg-r]. 
elein, slo(n) 3 , to slay 7/97, 28/63, 
29/20; 8lod 3/>r. 11/32; sloh, 

slou 3/>/. 5/85, 91, 8/180, 16/33, 
struck 6/201; slo3en, slowe 
Iptpl** smote 5/56, 105, 6/55; 
isla3e, (i)slawe ptp. 5/27, 6/203, 
8/176, 21/78 [OE slean 6, ON 

slep 1 , sleep 12/267, 28/81 [OE 
slap], 

slepe(n) 3 , to sleep 2/34, 21/12; 
-inde sleepily 17/75; slep 

3/)/. 2/56 [OE slcepan 7]. 
slete 3 , to hunt 12/289; slat ptp., 
baited 32/23 [OE s la tan A]. 
slyt 3 3/>r., falls 31/3 [OE slidan 1]. 
sloweste 2 sup., slowest >1/12 [OE 
slaw]. 

smal(e) 2 , small 11/73, 12/155, 248, 
slender 10/73, 28/29, thin 10/142 
[OE J 777 #/j. 

smaragde 1 , emerald 20/174 [OF 
smaragde ]. 

smecche 1 £/>/., of tastes 18/12 [OE 
smac ]. 

smellen 3 , to smell 17/48 [eME 
s me lien, smullen]. 

smeortliche 4 , quickly 17/89, 18/25 
[OE smeort -f- -lice]. 
smere 4 , scornfully 12/23 [OE 
{gal)-s mare]. 

smerte 3 , to smart 20/58; smeorte 
Iprs. 14/58 [OE smeortan 3]. 
smite(n) 3 , to smite, strike down 
8/227, to/7 8 ; lp r pl- 6/104; 
®mot 3/>/. 8/196, 201, etc.; 

8mite(n) 3/>//>/. 5/76, advanced 
5/49; smiten a, fought against 
6/88 [OE smitan 1]. 
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smiS 1 , smith 6/138 [OE smip\. 
smidde 1 , smithy 17/55 [OE smid- 
6 e]. 

smok 1 , smock 32/14 [OE smoc]. 
smoke 1 , smoke 2/22, 18/12 [OE 
smoc a ]. 

smoked 3 3/)/., smoked 2/22 [OE 
smocian B]. 

smorQrinde 3 p r p-> suffocating 
18/12 [cf. OE smorian B]. 
snailes 1 /)/., snails 10/87 [OE snag/]. 
snakerinde 3 p r p-> approaching 
stealthily 17/72 [cf. OE snaca\. 
snakes 1 pi., snakes 2/26 [OE 
snaca ]. 

sniwe, snou 1 , snow 6/80, 10/98 
[OE sndw]. 

snel(le) 2 , brave 6/55, 204, active 
20/150 [OE snell], 
so, se, swo, swa 4 , so, thus, in this 
way 2/21, 26, 31, 5/4, yi, 7/22, 
etc., also 4/5, such as ii/ioo, to 
such an extent 16/7, where 19/9, 
similarly 19/77. As 8 , as, like 

6 / 79 . 99 . 8 / 4 °, 9 1 . * 33 . 9 / 72 , 

etc., yet 6/177, as if 8/256, 10/77, 

11/44, so 12/149, however 20/47; 
pat , consequently 5/18; .raw 
just as 16/48; jv? muchel so , 
as much as 17/25; £<? pet, 
provided that 19/72; also ... so, 
as ... as 29/22 [OE j*byJ. 
so; soffrede. se(n); suffre. 
sofnesse 1 , gentleness 16/24 [OE 
.r oftnes]. 

softe 2 , gentle, mild 10/6, 13/68, 
35/30, easy-going 2/10 [OE 
j- / 7 //^ ]. 

softe 4 , gently 6/235, 17/65, in 

comfort 32/27 [OE 
soge; soht, sohvte; sol, solde(n); 
solde; 8olle(n). See se(n); 
seche; shal; sellen; shal. 
solsecle 1 , marigold 28/51 [OF 
so lstele]. 

some 2 , united 20/134 [OE som ]. 
somed 4 , together 6/84, 17/26 [OE 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

som; somer, someres; somne. 

See sum(e); sumer(e); sum(e). 
sond 1 , sand; se-sond , bottom of the 
sea 11/62 [OE sand]. 
sonde. See 6honde. 
sonde 1 , messenger 9/158, 20/103 
[OE sand], 

sone 4 , immediately 5/31, 51, 8/81, 
etc., soon 5/28, 20/26; by/ jww, 
very quickly 14/67; jaw jy, as 
soon as 17/71 [OE /0/ra]. 
son(e), sones; song. See sune; 
singe. 

song(e) 1 , song 10/11, 36, 46, etc.; 
-es, sanges pi. 13/99, 22 / 2 3 
[OE sang). 

sor(e) 2 , grievous, painful 8/190, 
2 9/3° [OE sar). 

sore 1 7!)/., wounds 13/153 [OE 

JY7/*]. 

sore 4 , sorely, grievously 4/42, 5/93, 
etc.; sarre comp. 17/118 [OE 

] . 

sore 3 . See swere. 

soregh 3 1 pr. y grieve 25/7 [OE 
sorgian B]. 

sorewe, serewe 1 , grief, sorrow 
12/89, 14/49, etc * (personified) 
28/65, sorje 6/96, sorw(e) 8/57, 
26/4, seorewe 14/4 L 97, 20/46, 
seoruwe 17/40; sorjen, sere- 
wes, seorewen />/. 6/76, 20/19, 
29/24 [OE /<?/£, *jwg]. 
soreweful, sorhfulle, seoruh- 
ful 2 , sorrowful 6/219, 17/38, 

distressing 36/54 [OE sorgfu !, 
*seorgful\. 
sorewyng 1 , grief (personified) 
28/58 [OE 

sory 1 , sorrow 38/36n [cf. OE 
sori 2 , sorry, wretched 4/ 21 , I 3 / 8 3 » 

17/39. etc - [° E r r 

sory 3 i/r., grieve 38/17 n [cr. Urs 
/ arig]. 

sorinesse 1 , grief 9/72 [OE sarig- 
nes]. 

sote 1 , madman 22/18 [OF sot]. 
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sop 1 , truth 8/36, 12/121, 13,168, 
etc., soSe 6/242; for, to sop(e), in 

trul y 9/^8, 83, 15/55, etc. 
[OE sop]. 

sop 2 , true 10/167, 191. I2 /i57, etc., 
so 3 e 6/244; sopere comp. 6/27 

[OE 

so 3 feste 2 , true 6/32 [OE sopfast], 
sop-saje 1 , true saying 10/134 [OE 
sopsagu]. 

sotlice 4 , foolishly 2/4 [OF sot + 
OE -lice]. 

soule, saule 1 , soul 2/5, 5/48, 6/33, 
etc.; sawle 15/69, 74, 77; 
soules, eaules />/. 5/45, 16/17, 
35/12 [OE sawol]. 
soule-cnul 1 , death-knell 12/251 
[OE sawol + cnyll]. 


soum, soumme. See sum(e). 
soure 4 , bitterly 32/18 [cf. OE" stir]. 
soup. See sup. 

sowe 3 , to sow 10/135; -cp $pr. 

10/137; isowen pip. 14/30 [OE 
saw an 7]. 


sowen; spac; spaeche. See se(n); 

speke(n); speche. 
sparke 1 , spark 8/91 [OE spearca], 
speatewile 2 , horrible 18/11 [ob¬ 
scure]. 

speche 1 , speech, language 5/2, 5, 
9, 13/152, etc., spaeche 15/65, 
dispute 10/13, arguments 10/204, 
word 12/223 [OE r/>(r)^]. 
spede 3 , to succeed 8/93, 38/61; 
spedde 3/)//)/. 10/214; ysped />//>. 
31/22 [OE spedan A]. 
speke(n) 3 , to speak 5/2, 9/24, 82, 
etc.; spekest(u), spekstu 2/>r. 
20/113, 169, 29/33; -ej? 3/>r. 

I7 / 43 > 1 9 / 1 > 20/98; 3/)r/)/. 9/70; 
spac, spak 3/)/. 9/21, 12/65, 

fV 38; speke 3 />^- 5/3 
[OE sp{r)ecan 5 ]. 

spel(le) 1 , tale, story 10/216, 11/38 
[OE spell]. * 

epellen 3 , to speak, preach 15/18, 
68; spelle 1 p r . 8/15 [OE jpellian 

B J- 
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spende 3 3/>/., squandered 4/9 [OE 
(a)spindan A]. 

speouwen 8 , to vomit 17/21; -e 5 
3 pr. 17/25; speu 3/)/. 8/192 [OE 
spi wan 1, speowan A]. 

spere 1 , spear 4/31, 6/151, 10/118, 
30/3; -es £. 6/97; speres, -en />/. 
6/89, 195, 8/255, ,2/292 [OF. 
spere], 

sperclede 3 3/>/., came in sparks 
18/11 [cf. OE spearcian B]. 

speten 3 , to spit 10/39 [OE speetan 

A]. 

spille 3 , to destroy, waste 10/116, 
13/66, 134; ispild, spilt ptp. 

10/123, undone 38/22; of limes 
spille, to be castrated 8/86 [OE 
spillan A]. 

spire 1 , reeds 10/18 [OE spir ]. 

spis 1 , spice 20/168 [OF (e)spice]. 

spite 3 imp., spit 17/92 [OE spittan 
A]. 

splen 1 , spleen 12/47 [OF (e)splen, 
L splen]. 

sporeles 2 , without spurs 4/39 [OE 
sporu -f -leas]. 

sprede 3 , to spread 8/95 [OE spree- 
dan A], 

sprengen 3 3 ptpl., sprung 6/195 [cf. 
OE springan 3, sprengan A]. 

springe 3 , to spread, spring, grow 
13/108; -eh, sprin(g)h 3 pr. 
IO /i38, 13/3, 109, 24/4, sprin- 
get, gushes 33/26; springes 
Iprpl., sprout 30/2; sprong 3/>/. 
8/91, was born 13/172, began 
36/56 [OE springan 3]. 

sprutteQ 3 3/>r., sprouts 17/17 [OE 
spryttan A]. 

spuse 1 , spouse 17/67, 100 [OF 
( e)spouse ]. 

spusen 3 , to marry 9/150 [OF 
(e)spouser]. 

sriue 3 , to absolve 12/184; isriue 
12/176 [OE serif an 1, from 
L s crib ere]. 

sr-, ss-. JV* sch-, sh-. 
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stabell 2 , steadfast (warriors) 22/1; 
[OF (e)s table], 

stadden 3 3 ptpl., looked on 8/144 
[ON stedja , stadda). 
staf 1 , staff 35/37, 41; staues pi. 
12/62, 284, etc.; -en dpi, charac¬ 
ters 6/149 [OE staf], 
stake 1 pi., stakes 31/13 [OE staca], 
stalworpi 2 , brave 8/24; -worpestc 
sup. 8/25 [OE stcehvurde]. 
stan. See ston(e). 
stan-ded 2 , stone-dead 8/188 [OE 
start + dead], 

stanes; stannt. See ston(e); 
stonde(n). 

stare, starke 2 , violent, strong 
8/122, 131, 10/5, stearc, vile 
18/16 [OE stearc], 
starest 3 ipr., glare 10/77; steare- 
den iptpl., shone 18/9 [OE 
start an B]. 

stape 1 , shore 6/4 [OE stap], 
steappre 2 comp., more brilliant 
1 8/9 [OE steap], 
steareden. See starest. 
stede 1 , horse 8/10, 26, 88; -en d. 

6/152 [OE steda], 
stede 1 , place 11/13, 16/43; _es P^ 
8/219 [OE stede], 

stedefaest, -fast 2 , firm, steadfast 
3/9, 21, 11/107 [OE stedefast], 
stedefaestliche 4 , steadfastly 3/11 
[OE stedefast -f- -//*?]. 
stel 1 , place, position 4/15, 20/200 
[OE j 7 #/]. 

8tel(e) x , steel 6/137, 140, 10/126, 
etc. [nWS stele], 

stele 3 iprs., may rob 20/59 [OE 
stelan 4]. 

stench 1 , r tench 18/16 [OE j 7 */w]. 
steorest 3 2/>r., rule 18/39 [OA 
steoran A]. 

steor^en 1 pi., stars 18/9, 37 [OE 

stephne; stered. See steuene; 
stire 5 . 

stemes 1 pi., stars 8/182 [ON 
stjama]. 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

stertep 3 3 pr ., leaps 24/8; stirte 3/)/., 
hastened 8/156 [OE styrtan A], 
steuene, stefene 1 , voice 6/114, 

10 / x 4 2 > 3 8 / 2 6, stephne 20/203; 
stefenen dpi. 6/129 [OE 
sty 1 , path, road 31/26 [OE j/jjg]. 
stif 1 , fierce 10/5, hard 10/79 [OE 
stlf], 

stille 2 , quiet, still 4/1, 8/69, 12/36, 
etc. [OE stille], 

stille 4 , quietly 8/272, 10/115, 11/83, 
etc., fast 29/35; lude and stille , 
under all circumstances 14/90 
[OE 

stinken 3 , to smell, stink 17/19, 44; 
-inde 17/73; stonk 3//. 

12/94; stunken iptspl. 17/20 
[OE stinean 3]. 

stire 3 , stereS 3 3/r., stirs, moves 
11/13, 78, 83; sturie <3 3/^/. 
18/38; sture imp. 17/80; sturede 
3/)/. 18/17 [OE stjrian A], 
stirte. stertej?. 
stiward 1 , steward 21/80, 88 [OE 
sti»(e)ard], 

stoc 1 , tree-stump 10/25 [OE 
ston(e) 1 , stone 8/130, 132, 14/38, 
etc., stan 17/m, flint 11/93, 
precious stone 20/116, 161; 

stones, stanes />/. 2/28, 12/62, 
ston 12/284 [OE //<?«]. 
stonde(n) 3 , to stand 7/79, 9/145> 
18/49, be 36/4> ston d, stont 3/r. 
20/121, 31/1, stannt, is written 
15/17; stond imp. 10/210, 3 5 /3 5 i 
stod 3/)/. 8/148, 191, 222, 9/7, 
etc.; 1 ptpl. 29/23; stode(n) 3/#/. 
6/153, 8 / J 44, existed 6/229; i- 
stonden />//>., existed 6/223; 
stond wely be comforted 36/1 [OE 
stan dan 6]. 

stongen 3 ///>., pierced 36/29 [OE 
stIngan 3]. 

stonk. JV* stinken. 
store 3 , to garrison 4/22 [OF (*)" 
storer]. 

storis 1 stories 22/21 [OF 

(e)storie]» 
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storm 1 , storm 11/78 [OE stdrm]. 
stonie 3 zpt.y died 12/151; sturuen 
Iptpl. 2/43 [OE steorfan 3]. 
stounde, stund(e) 1 , space of time 

5 / 6 i, 7/5 5 , 12/213, etc., state, 
condition 20/158; stoundes pl. y 
times of trial 35/18 [OE s/tfm/]. 
stout 2 , stately 28/38 [OF (*)j/<?///]. 
strahte 3 ipt. y moved 18/17 [OE 
streccan , streahte A]. 
stremes 1 pl. y streams (of blood) 
36/23 [OE stream]. 
strende 3 3/>/., begot 6/0 34 [OA 
streonan A], 

strenges 1 pi. cords 2/24 [OE 
string]. 

strengpe 1 , strength, force 2/71, 
6 / 49 , 94, etc., strenkbe 35/50 
[OE strengdu ]. 

strenk^en 3 , to strengthen 55/45 
[cf. OE strengdu]. 

strete 1 , street, road 5/106, 12/5 
[OE str<zt y from L strata via]. 

stryd. See strit. 

strif 1 , strife 32/4, 35/53, strijf 22/5, 
dispute 13/7, 12 [OE (e)strif ]. 
strit 8 37>r ., strides 31/1; stryd imp. 

31/26 [OE stridan 1]. 

8triue(n) 3 , to dispute 13/166, 183 
[OF (#)j 7 r/Wr]. 

strok 3 3/)/., went 12/9 [OE strican 
*]• 

strompet, strumpet 1 , harlot 
32/ 1 1, 35 [obscure]. 
stronde 1 , seashore 7/80 [OE 

strong(e) 2 , strong 6/71, 116, 163, 
8/80, fierce 5/58, 10/5, 12, 

strang 22/5, deadly 13/28, severe 
I 7 / 79 > 25/4, painful, grievous 
I 7 / I 3 I » evil 18/16; as 4 , deeply, 
excessively 12/195, 273 [OE 

r/r^/Tg]. 

strout 1 , contention 8/146 [cf. OE 
strutian B]. 

etude 1 , place 6/187, 17/57, 18/16; 
/>/. 10/189, -en 17/57 [OE 


studegid 3 ^prpl. y halt 18/37 [ob¬ 
scure]. 

studeuest 3 , steadfast 20/18 [OE 
styde -f- f&st]. 

stund(e); stunken. See stounde; 
stinken. 

stupede 3 3/>/., stooped 9/59 [OE 
sttipjan B], 

sture, sturede, sturieS. See stired. 
stumne 2 , harsh, severe 6'40, 9 63, 
32/4 [OE sty me]. 
sturuen. See storue. 
stutteQ 3 3 prpl. y cease 18/37 [ON 
stytta]. 

Buch(e), suich, swuch, swilc 2 , 
such 2/57, 5/80, 10/153, etc., 
svich 8/60, swyhc 14/53; suilce 
/)/. 2/56, swulche 6/48, 50, 

sweche 13/51, swuc(c)he 
17/58, 108, swiche 19/70; .rz^/r 
. . . swa y whichever 6/81; as 8 , as 
if 10/104, no, 21/12, 40, etc. 
[OE snylc y swe/c , j“» 7 /<r]. 
sucur(s) 1 , help 9/36, 17/81 [OF 
sucurs]. 

suencten 3 iptpl. y oppressed 2/15 
[OE swencan A]. 

suere; suert; suete; suetyng. See 
sweore; sweord; swete; sweting. 
suetly 3 , lovely 28/25 [OE swete -f 
-lic]. 

suetnesse 1 , beauty 28/51 [OE 
swetnes ]. 

suffre 3 , to suffer 9/31; soffrede 3 pt. 

13/186 [OF suffrir]. 
suge(n), 8ugge(n); suich; suikes; 
suinc; suyre; suyt, suythe; 
suythe. See segge(n); such(e); 
swikes; swine; sweore; swete; 
swipe. 

suke 5 3 3 pr. y swallows up 11/72 
[OE sucan 2]. 

sule; sule; sulle; sullen. See shal; 

sellen; shal; sellen. 
sulf 5 , himself 17/8, sulue, very 
10/69 [OE sy/f]. 

sumdel 2 , somewhat 2/78, 8/161, 
much 12/237 [OE sume dale]. 
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9 um(e) 2 , some, a certain 10/136, 
16/20, etc., som 12/18, soum 
*2/104, soumme 12/125; somne 
12/192; summes 6/170; 
sume, summe/>/. 2/26, 44, 6/99, 
etc.; as 5 , one 8/216, 10/112, 

20/54; sumne 6/32 [OE 

sum ]. 

sumer(e), somer 1 , summer 10/1 n, 
11/79, I 3/ I > etc.; someres g. 
13/126 [OE 

summ 8 , as; swa summ y just as 15/5, 
6, 49 [OEN 

sumwher 4 , somewhere 31/23 [OE 
sum + bwcer]. 

sumwile 4 , formerly 2/44, some¬ 
times 10/6 [OE sum + hwile]. 
sund 2 , sound 11 l~/G [OE (ge)- 
sund]. 

sune, sone 1 , son 3/31, 5/15, 22, 
etc., son 38/38, 63; sones g. 
36/63; //. 5/100 [OE j*//////]. 
sunfoul; sunge(n); sunne. See 
sinful(e); singe; sinne. 
sunne 1 , sun 18/36 [OE sunne]. 
suore(n). See swere. 
suster 1 , sister 17/71; sustren pi. 
17/49, 59 [OE s(w)uster, ON 
systir]. 

sup, sou)) 1 , south 20/100, 28 '42 
[OE sup]. 
supe. See swipe. 

sval 3 3/>/., swelled (with anger) 
10/7 [OE s we llan 3]. 
swa. See so. 

swain, swein 1 , peasant 6/201, 8/32 
[ON sveinn\. 

swart, suart 2 , black, dark 5/87, 

18/8 [OE smart], 
swat 1 , sweat 17/128 [OE swat]. 
sweatte 3 3 pt. f bled 17/128 [OE 
sweet an A]. 

sweehe. See such(e). 
sweng 3 imp.y brandish 17/91; 
swengde, sweinde 3 pt. y hung 
6/141, pulled 18/57 [OE swengan 

A]. 

sweord, swerd 1 , sword 6/141, 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

8/175, *9 8 > etc -> suert 36/11; 
swerdes pi. 4/15, 8/210, 21/77, 
sweord 6/194 [OE sweord]. 
sweore, suere, swire 1 , neck 6/147, 
9/97, 18/13, *9> swore 10/73, 
suyre 28/25, face 7/105 [OE 
sweora , swiora], 

swere 3 , to swear 8/252; swerie i/>r. 
13/187; -ien iprspl. 3/12; swore 
1/)/. 8/250; sore 3/)/. 28/65; 

8uore(n), isworene ///>. 2/12, 
3/25, 4/28, 33 [OE swerian 6]. 
swete, suete 2 , sweet, lovely 9/68, 
13/36, 20/203, etc., suythe 38/23, 
suyt 38/50; swetture comp. 
20/151, 168; swetteste, swet- 
toust 13/58, 76, most fra¬ 
grant 11/66. As 1 , fair one 20/89, 
28/73 [OE swete], 
sweting, suetyng 1 , fair one, lover 
28/2, 34 [OE + -/>/£]. 

swiche. such(e). 
swift(e) 2 , swift 6/101, 20/29 [OE 

swik 3 //arp., cease 24/12 [OE/»77tf/? 1 ]. 
swik(e) 1 , treachery 11/46, 70 [OE 
j wic ]. 

swikedom 1 , treachery 21/96 [OE 
swiedom], 

swikele 2 , treacherous 12/86, 103, 

1 3/3 8 [OE swicol]. 

swikes, suikes 1 pi., traitors 2/10, 
8/265 [OE swica]. 
swile, swilk. See such(e). 
swyn 1 , boar 32/23 [OE swln], 
swine, swinke 1 , toil, labour 
12/144, 15/40, 7 2 , 2 i/ 2 7, suinc 
2/60 [OE swine]. 

swincful(e) 2 , heavy, grievous 
17/126, 127 [OE swinefull]. 
swire. See sweore. 
swipe 4 , very 6/45, 107, 112, 158, 
11/89, etc., suipe 5/38, supe 
9/65, 176, 10/2, 12, quickly 6/93, 
severely 6/214, much 12/4, 
greatly, very much 12/1 io, 16/20, 
18/51, suythe 2/15, 63, swude 
17/40 [OE swipe]. 
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swyuyng 1 , fornication 4/9 [OE 
swtf-an -}- -ing], 
swo. See so. 

swohninde 3 prp., swooning 17/65 
[cf. OE swogen], 

swong 3 3 pt. y swung 18/13; i- 
swonge />//>., beaten 12/291 [OE 
swlngan 3]. 

swore, JV* sweore; swere. 
swote 1 , lovely one 28/73 [OE 
swot]. 

swuch(e), swulc, swulche. See 
8uch(e). 

tabell 1 , table 22/14 [OF table], 
tabour 1 , small drum 8/242 [OF 
tabour]. 

tachte, taechepp; taelepp; taer, 
taerfore, taeronne; tajte; tayn. 
iV* teche; tele}?; per(e); teche; 
Jjein. 

take(n) 3 , to take 7/103, 20/4, 64, 
consider 15/41, choose 20/192, 
betake oneself 37/9; take i/>r., 
bring forward 13/46, 70, 88; -en 
Iprpl. 8/206; tac, tak imp. 7/19, 
35/37; toe, tock 3/)/. 6/0 28, 
handed to 7/23; toke 3/)//. 7/36; 
itake, take(n) ptp. 12/43, 29/11, 
19, etc., turned 12/178, under¬ 
taken 15/4 [ON 6 ]. 

taken 1 , sign, omen 6/171, 18/54 
[OE tac{e)n\, 

tale 1 ,story 8/3,5,etc.,charge 13/146, 
argument 10/3, 162; -en, -es pi 
1 3 / 5 1 » scandal 17/52 [OE /*£]. 
talieS 3 iprpl ., shout 6/130 [OE 
tali an B], 

taleuaces 1 />/., bucklers 8/236 [OF 
ta lev as], 

targi 3 , to delay 19/82 [obscure], 
tatt; te. See pat; J>e 5 ; pu; to 7 . 
te 3 , to go, advance 1 3/190; tey 3/>/., 
pulled 12/279; tujen 3/)//)/. 6/65; 
itojen />//>., brought up 10/147 
[OE /Y0/7 2]. 
tebroken. JVr tobreke. 
teche 3 , to teach, inform, advise 

11* 


5/3, 10/117, 188, 20/8; 1 pr. 
20/88; taechepp 3/>r. 15/49, 62; 
tech zprs., 20/198; teche imp. 
27/2; ta3te 3/)/. 9/173; tachte 
3 />/j. 19/57 [OE Azraw A]. 
techinge 1 , teaching 19/37 [OE 
taring], 

tedai; teforen; te33; tey. See 
todai; tofore(n); pei; te. 
teyte 2 , active, eager 8/214, 244 [ON 
teit-r], 

tekenn 4 , in addition 15/19 [OE 
toe (a) can], 

telep, taelepp 3 3 pr., blames 14/52, 

1 5/39 [OE A]. 
telle(n) 3 , to tell, narrate 2/35, 6/7, 
8'3, etc., tell 22/12; telle 1 pr. 
9/83, 13/104, tel, account 37/17; 
-e 9 3/>r. 11/38; l prp l . 13/103; 
telle iprspl. 9/114; tel, telle 
imp. 12/197, 13/110, etc.; tellep 
imppl. 21/46; tolde i/>/. 20/177, 
28/54; 3/)/. 5/112; told, itold(e) 

P‘P- 9/ 1 9» I2 9> x 9 / 2 7 > etc., ac- 
counted 8/143, reckoned up 

13/52; /*//> 0/ him lute, he is 

thought little of 5 /6 [OE tellan 
A]. 

temep 3 3/>r., tames 13/174 [OE 
temian B], 

ten 2 , ten 6/109, 8 / XI 7, etc. [nWS 

/£w]. 

tendep 3 3/>r., tends 9/34 [OE (0/7)- 
tindan A]. 

tene, tone 1 , hardship, grief 21/72, 
30/4, reproach 10/50 [OE teona]. 
teone 3 }>prs., may be angry 31/39 
[OE teonian B], 

tenserie 1 , protection money 2/390 
[OF tenserie]. 

teose; ter. JV* pis; per'e). 
teres, tern 1 pi., tears 36/20, 22 
[OE /wr]. 

tes; tet. JV* pis; pat 6 . 

tep 1 />/., teeth 11/22, 17/68, etc.; 

teh 31/39 [OE /dp, tep]. 
tetire 5 3 3 pr., tears in pieces 11/22 
[OE toteran 4]. 
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tetoggec* 3 ipr. y pulls in pieces 11 /n 
[obscure]. 

th-; ti, ty. See p-; pu. 

tide 1 , time, season 13/126, 20/45; 

tide, -es pl. y hours (canonical) 

# io/a6, 19/33 [OE tld). 

til(l) 7 , to, towards 8/174, 220, 15/9, 
etc., into 15/57; as 8 , until 2/9, 

. n/ 77 , 3 3 /a 1 [OE ///, ON ///]. 
tilede 3 3/)/., cultivated 2/55; tiled 
/>//>. 2/42 [OE //V/tftf B], 
time 1 , time 2/58, 8/45, 12/263, etc., 
reign 2/79, 8/28, ages 19/33; /* 

Ay-t during his lifetime 22/10 
[OE tima . 

tire 3 , to pu 1 back 9/98; -e3 $pr., 
m tugs at 11/39 [OF tirer ]. 
tis. JV* pis. 

tyt 3 3/r., befalls one 20/20 [OE 
tldan A]. 

tith. JV* tuhte(n). 
tiainge 1 , news 17/55 [ON tldindi y 
influenced by OE tidung). 
tiwesday 1 , Tuesday 5/20 [OE 
Tiwesdag). 

to*, too 8/165, 12/81, 98, 13/74, 
182, 14/85, 17/5, 101, forward 
17/66, 67 [OE to). 
to 7 , to, towards 1/22, 2/1, 6, 

51, 3/3, 4/1, etc., te 35/17, (as a 
mark of the inf.) 2/31, 39, 69, 
3/12, 13, etc., for, as a 6/15, 

34 , 44 , 9 / 1 4 , etc., into 2/25, 
17/26, 62, 107, 30/3, at 9/148, 

1 7 / 79 > i 9/ i 6, as far as 4/30, 
16/63, concerning 9/13, 10/83, 
against 7/101, in 12/97, over 
21/60, until 28/67; to dryng y as a 
drink 4/11; A? . . . owy/, towards 
4 7 4o; foren to y in front of 6/78; 
nimen to rede y adopt as a plan 
10/186; <7/ A?, up to 19/16; tc y up 
to that time 19/55 [OE to). 
to 1 , toe 8/220 [OE td). 
toberste 3 imp. y burst, break 7/92; 
-bearst 3 pt. 18/61 [OE toberstan 

3]. 

tobreke 3 , to break 10/152, 12/63, 


ENGLISH TEXTS 

conclude 10/159; -breken 
6/196, 17/117; tobroke, te- 

broken />//>. 12/19, transgressed 
16/61 [OE tobrecan 4]. 
tobrode 3 ^/^., torn in pieces 10/104 
[OE tobregdan 3]. 
toe, tock. JV* take(n). 
todai, tedai 1 , to-day 19/2, 4, 11 
[OE /J dage). 

todeld 3 3^/., squandered 2/4; 
-daeled, -deled ///>., shared out 
6/117, scattered 6/181 [OE 
to dee lan A]. 

todelueS 3 ^pr. y digs out 6/135 [OE 
to + del fan 3]. 

todrawe 3 , to tear in pieces 31/34 
[OE to + dragan 6]. 
todreosen 3 , to decay 20/48 [OE 
todreosan 2]. 

tofore(n), touore 7 , before, in front 
of 10/150, 205, 20/155, ii/44, 
etc., teforen 16/3 [OE to-foran ]. 
toforeniseide 3 , aforesaid 3/9, 13 
[OE to-foran + gesagd ]. 
togadere, -gedere 4 , together 6/27, 
9/92, 12/156, etc.; */ togadere , 
everything 9/79; 2 vel toge - 

</*/•*, reconcile 16/26; kesten bem 
togedere y kissed each other 16/65 
[OE togadere ]. 
toglide 3 , to vanish 20/43 [OE /£- 
glidan 1]. 

tojein, tojeines 7 , against 6/184, 
12/95, 17/134, toyenes, towards 
19/41 [OE togean y togeanes ]. 
tohauwen 3 />//>., cut down 6/212 
[OE toheawan 7]. 
toke. JV* take(n). 
tokninge 1 , sign 5/82, 91 [OE /ir- 

/ 7 /// 3 Tg]. 

tolde. See telle(n). 
tolleS 3 3 pr. y attracts 11/103, 17/76 
[OE * to Ilian B]. 
tome 3 , tame 21/24 [OE tarn). 
tone; tonge. See tene; tunge. 
ton^t 1 , tonight 12/191, 21/34, 36 
[OE to -f- nibt). 

top 1 , crown of head 4/33 [OE top). 
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tomde. See turrnenn. 
tosomne 4 , together 6/192, 197 [OE 
tosomne ]. 

totere 3 , to tear in pieces 8/212; -ep 
3 P r pl' 3 T /6 [OE tdteran 4]. 
totose 3 , to tear in pieces 10/70 [cf. 

OE tezsan A], 

toun(e), tun(e) 1 , town 2/75, 5/19, 
29, etc., village 2/41, 51, farm¬ 
yard 11/5, dwellings of men 
13/1; tunes pi., villages 2/38, 40; 
founts ende , outskirts of the town, 
village 38/49 [OE tun\. 
toward 7 , to, towards 5/15, 17/81, 
118, etc., -wart 18/5 [OE /<?- 
B^W]. 

trayling 1 , long trailing garments 
35/14 [obscure]. 

traytre 1 , traitor 35/47; traitors />/. 

5/54 [OF traitre , trait our]. 
trauail 1 , wages 19/15 [OF tnwail ]. 
tre 1 , tree 22/34, 38, 38/82, wooden 
bar 8/129, * 94 > cross 36/6 [OE 

tredenn 3 , to tread 15/37 [OE 
5 ]* 

trecherie 1 , treachery 8/263 [OF 
trecherie \. 

treowe, trewe 2 , true, loyal 7/69, 
13/92, 120, etc., loyal subjects 
3/11, 19; treowest sup. 20/5 [OE 

/r/oB'*]. 

treowpe, treuthe, trowwpe 1 , faith, 
loyalty 2/12, 3/11, 15/2, 62; 

treothes />/. 2/13; 0/7 treowpe, 
in loyalty to us 3/8 [OE treowp]. 
tresor, tres(o)ur 1 , treasure 2/3, 4/9, 
20/145 [OF /r^j-or]. 
tresoun 1 , treason 8/264 [OF treson], 
tressour 1 , head-dress 35/5 [OF 
fresseour ]. 

tricchen 8 , to deceive 4/7 [OF 
trie bier ]. 

trichard 1 , trickster 4/6 [OF tri- 
cbart\. 

tcistep. See truste 8 . 
trome 1 , company, troop 8/8 [OE 
truma ]. 


3*5 

troud 3 ptp ., believed 8/251 [OE 
truwian BJ. 

trous 1 , hedge-cuttings, brush 
31/15, 25 [OE trus]. 
trowwenn 3 , to believe, trust 15/20, 
36, 67; trowwe 1 pr. 15/26; treo¬ 
west 2 pr. 20/42; trowe 3 prs. 
31/9 [OE treowian B]. 
trowwpe. See treowpe. 
truan 1 , vagabond 38/35 [OF truant] 
truke 3 , to fail 20/122; -ede 3/)/. 

21/62 [OE trueian B]. 
truste 1 , loyalty 20/93 [cf. OE 
* trystan A], 

truste 3 1 pr., trust 18/48; tristep 
3 pr. 20/56 [OE * try stan A], 
tu. See pu. 

tubrugge 1 , drawbridge 21/32 
[OE tyge- + brycg\. 
tuelfmonep 1 , year 4/35 [OE 
twelf -f- mdnap ]. 
tU3en. te. 

tuhte(n) 3 $ptpl., met 6/186, 192; 
tith ptp., intended 8/265 [OE 
tybtan A], 

tuye 4 , twice 9/40 [OE twiga], 
tukest 3 zpr., ill-treat 10/63 [OE 
tueian B]. 

tunder 1 , tinder 11/93 [OE tender]. 
tun(e), tunes; tunnderrstann- 
denn. See toun(e); understan- 
den. 

tunge 1 , tongue 15/68, 17/27, etc., 
tonge 10/37, tunke 27/5; -en 
pi. 17/44 [OE tunge]. 
tunscipe 1 , villagers 2/52 [OE tun- 
scipe ]. 

tupace 1 , topaz 20/172 [OF topaee], 
tur 1 , tower, castle 9/18, 43, 115, 
152, tuur 34/1 [OF Z//r]. 
turrnenn 8 , to turn 15/9; -ep 3/>r. 
15/75, directs 19/73; 3/>'/>^ 21/86; 
tumde, tomde 3/)/. 5/113, 6/0 
24, 9/106; turmedd, itumd />//>. 
20/78, translated 15/65; tumep 
a ten, turn back 5/56 [OE turn fan 
B]. 

turuf 1 , turf 34/1 [OE turf]. 
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tus. See pus. 

twa, two 2 , two 2/30, 51, 3/24, etc., 
tuo 12/73, to 5/26; on to , in two 
8/196 [OE twa j. 

tweien 2 , two 6/171, 213 [OE 

twel, twolf 2 , twelve 8/161, 21/76 
[OE twelf]. 

twenti 2 , twenty 8/219, 2 3 2 > 9/172, 
174 [OE t wen tig]. 
twybyl 1 , two-edged axe 31/15 [OE 
twibill). 

twifold 2 , double 11/25 [OA twi- 

fdld]. 

tw^ess 4 , twice 15/52 [OE twiga 
+ adv. -es]. 

twincling 1 , twinkling 35/11 [OE 
t wine l -j an + -ing]. 


pa. See pe 5 ; pe 6 . 

pa 4 , then, thereupon 2/40, 16/37, 
44, etc.; pa . . . pa , when . . . then 
2/6, 10, 16, 6/152, etc.; pe, da 
pa f when 6/36, 16/31 [OE />*]. 
pabbotrice; pae; paer; paere; paer- 
inne; paet. See abbotrice; pe 5 ; 
per(e); pe 5 ; per(e); pat. 

pah, pauh 8 , though, even if 4/6, 
6/191, 10/142, etc., yet, never¬ 
theless 10/201, 17/2, 8, 35 [OE 
peab 9 peek], 

pai, thaim, pam. See pei. 

pan 8 , than 2/46, 75, 5/44, 89, etc., 
pane 10/39, 20/151, panne 2/57, 
8/151, 16/38; /tfr dan y because 
16/30 [OE panne]. 
pan, pane. JV* pe 5 . 
panne 4 , then, thereupon 5/25, 92, 
8/51, 59, 111,9/161, n/71, when 
8/197, 11/64, 79, 5 an, after¬ 

wards 11/24 [OE panne]. 
pannkenn 3 , to thank 15/14, 45; 
ponkede 3/>/. 9/170; iponked 
^>//>. 6/115 [OE pandan B]. 
par(e) 4 , there 2/7, 67, 6/4, 130, etc., 
where 10/26, 94, 128, 136, 138, 
20/122, 21/33; combined with 
/>«/>. or it, that, them. 


which; parafter, afterwards 
10/45; parbiside, nearby 10/25; 
parfor, parefore, therefore 31 /24, 
38/55; parinne, therein, within 
2/48, 11/11, 16/52, 20/125, 

38/33; parmid, therewith 10/81; 
parof, with it 2/5, for it 2/54, 
thereof 10/206; parto, to it 2/62, 
11/90, with it 9/123, 10/105 [OE 
p<zr], 

pare. JV* pe 5 . 

part 3 2/>r., thou art 31/38 [OE pit- 
(e)art\. . 

pas. JV* pis. 

pat, paet, pet 5 def.art., the, that 
(orig. neuter) 1/17, 19, 3/6, 6/41, 
etc., put 5/56, 88, these 2/30, 
this 2/36, 16/58, 62; (emphatic) 
that, it, the same 2/27, 31, 34, 
3/15, etc., tet 17/19, 39, 18/55; 
pet weren, these were 1/10 [OE 
pat]. 

pat, paet, pet 6 , that, which, who 

2 / 3 °> 3 G 3 / 6 , 11, 12, 4 / 2 3 » etc -> 
what, that which 5/74, 6/232, 
236, 7/61, 63, 9/80, etc., with 
which 2/80, of whom 5/102, he 
who, the one who 6/31, 12/259, 
14/46, 20/56, 21/96, for him who 
12/97, whom 12/128, 19/73* 

20/188, 38/15, to whom 13/89, 
22/12, those who 18/6, anyone 
who 19/11; pat, patt tatt, 

that which 3/5, 15/17, 20; 

&>, in whose 8/28; pet... to, to 
whom 17/46; pet . . . inne, in 
which 17/57; pd ... to, to whom 
1 9/3 7 [OE />#/, for OE />*]. 
pat, paet, pet 8 , that 1/23, 2/2, 10, 
3/4, 11, etc., tatt 15/9, so 

that 2/33, 40, j/33, 51. etc., until 
2/23, 6/107, 10/213. 2 i/i 7 > 22 > 
as 8/11, because 10/34, i 3 / IO > 
17/17, 122, 19/26, the fact that 
17/127, so that 38/56; . . • ne, 

but that 8/57, 91, 9/ 155 P° P e *> 
because 19/49, since 19/53 IPE 
Pat, patte]. 
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pauh; pe. See pah; pu. 
pe, te 5 def.art ., the, this 1/7, 2/3, 
4/2, etc., peo 1/17, 17/57, 20/41, 
pa 2/32, pa^ 2/71, po 10/26, 16/5, 
41, 19/1, etc.; pene am. 6/71, 154, 
12/113, 126, etc., pane 3/23, 

9/181, 10/193, 19/84, 92, pen 

5/34, 10/165; pes£* 7 . 6/23, 17/42, 

pas 6/145; pan <&*/». 3/15, 6/10, 
100, 102, 12/55, etc., pen 1/19; 
pa */. 6/15, 16, etc.; pare gjdf. 
6/22, 210, 10/28, 31, 140, etc., 
psere 3/35, pere 6/186, 226, 

per 17/90, 128, 18/25; P e 
17/17, 3 1 * 9 8 > 20/29, etc., te 
J 5/25; pa, po, peo pi. 1/3, 4, 
5, 2/18, 36, 3/12, etc., to 2/84; 
pan <#>/. 3/9, 13, 6/38, 39, etc. 
[OE j* (later pe) t etc.]. 
pe 6 , who, which, that 1/4, 5, 10, 
2/50, 68, 6/10, etc., pa 6/9, 
153, peo 1 /18, whom 1/6, 2/18, 
17/122, on which 6/73, that 
which 16/61; de . . . to , for which 
16/8; &?, he who 17/14, 18/19 

[OE /*]. 

peau 1 , virtue 17/47; pewes ^>/., 
customs 10/113, qualities 20/90 
[OE peaw]. 

ped(e) 1 , country, people 8/105, 
15/20 [OE peod], 

pef 1 , thief 12/102, 35/42; peues, 
peoues />/. 8/41, 20/149, 21/79 
[OE peof], 

pefpe 1 , theft 21/82 [OA peofp]. 
pe^s 1 /)/., thighs 28/31 [OE/>*>)^]- 
k e 3> P e y 8 , though, although 9/101, 
10/48, in, 13/21, etc., peg 
IO /146, peyh 20/81 [OE pe{a)h\. 
thehte 3 3/)/., retreated 6/61 [OE 
peccart A], 

pei 5 , they 8/69, 127, 144, 2i/i5,etc., 

P e 33 M/40, 41, 70, 75 , te 33 
1 5 / 59 > 7 8 , pai 22/16, 38/29, 80; 

P e 33 re 15/18, 42, etc., per 

22/6; pe 33 m, thaim, pam dpi. 
15/25, 22/26, 23/4 [ON /w-r, 
peira, peim\. 


pein, tayn 1 , thane, warrior 6/46, 
8/31; peines />/. 6/83, 14/2, 

20/13 [OE />*£«]. 

dellice 2 , such a 16/47 [OE fry Hie]. 
pen. pe 5 . 

pen 8 , than 12/8, 68, 13/125, 17/4, 
etc., pene 6/156 [OE panne]. 
penche 3 , to think, seem 19/52; 
penke i/>r. 30/16; pencheQ, 

denked 3/>r. 6/81, 11/50; penke 
2pr,s. 35/29; pench, penk imp. 

13/115. 139 . 3 °/ 8 , 35 / 38 . guess 
7/57; penchep imppl ., realize 
5/56; pohhtesst ipt. 15/9; 
P° 3 te, pohte 3/)/. 5/88, 7/10, 

18/24, intended 5/22, 6/118, 

Sogte 11/56, pohute, hoped 
12/13 [OE pencan A], 
pene. JV* pe 5 ; pen; penne. 
penne, peonne 4 , then, then upon 

6/169, 14/45, 17/32, etc., pene 

12/64, when 6/80, 86, thence 
10/148 [OE peonan]. 
pennes 4 , thence 35/24 [OE peonan 
+ adv. -es], 

peo; peo; peonne; peos; peoues; 
per; per(e). See pe 5 ; pe 8 ; penne; 
pis; pef; pei; pe 5 . 
jjer(e) 4 , there 2/2, 5/8, 21, 25, 7/35, 
etc., pasr 2/66, ter n/32, where 
6/5, 164, 218, 8/54, etc., paer 
15/23, 53; combined with prep. 
or adv ., it, that, them, etc.; 
perafter, -efter, prefter, after¬ 
wards 9/157, 17/22, 18/54, 

according to it 17/98; per a 3 ean, 
with it 17/21; pera 3 eines, before 
it 18/30; per(e)fore, per(e)uore, 
on that account 6/91, 8/274, 
9/138, etc., taerfore 15/65; per- 
fram, thence 8/55; perinne, 
therein 2/28, 6/233, etc., paer- 
inne 2/29; per . . . inne, where¬ 
in 18/52; perof, of it, because of 
it 7 / 3 8 , 9/6°, n/89, etc., peroffe 
8/251, prof 17/134; peron, pere- 
onne, on, in it 6/144, 35/38, 
taeronne 15/19, pron, about it 
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18/24; per poru, by reason of 
them 5/27; pertil, thereto, 
8/148; perto, in addition, to it 
5 /67, 6/189, 8 /4> etc., of it 20/107; 
perute, outside 8/182; perwip, 
-wit, with it 5/81, 8/138, 153; 
taer tekenn, in addition 15/19 
[OE par], 

perl; pes; pes, pese. See eorl; pe 5 ; 
J>is. 

Sestemesse 1 , darkness 16/5 [OE 
p eos terries ]. 

J>et; fewes; pi. See pat; peau; pu. 

picke 2 , thick 10/17; as4 > thickly 
5/106, in crowds 5/51 [OE 
piece]. 

pider 4 , thither 8/119, I2 °» 166, 
12/12, etc., puder 9/132, pidere 
12/268 [OE pider). 

piderward 4 , in that direction 6/190 
[OE pider-w(e)ard]. 

Qies; pilke; pin(e). See pis; ilke 2 ; 
pu. 

ping(e) 1 , thing 6/36, 10/181, 11/66, 
etc., pink 38/77, anything 9/125, 
maiden 9/68, 13/58, creature 

17/63. 35/3i; J>ing(e), Jjinges pi. 
5/10, 8/71, 9/29, etc., pinghe 
8/66, creatures 18/29, 32; pingen 
dpi. 6/159 [OE ping]. 

pinke(n) 3 , to seem, think 7/47, 
35/30; pincp, pinkep, punchep 
3 pr. 10/209, 13/50, 67, 21/31; 
punchep 2/>r/>/. 21/35; poujte, 
poute, pU3te, puhte 3/)/. 5 / 1 1 3, 
6/4, 10/21, 23, 31, 12/94, inten¬ 
ded 12/125; hu pinepe nu, how 
does it seem to you now 10/46 
[OE pytican A]. 

thir; pire. JV<?pis;pu. 

pis, pes 5 , this 2/1, 36, 58, 3/17, etc., 
peos 6/24, 31, 18/26, pos 10/41, 
tis 11/10, 15/77, 18/18, 21/20, 
3ies 16/44, Sese 16/45, tes 17/72, 
pise 19/7, 27, 81; pas */*. 6/14; 
pisse d. 6/72, 12/225, 17/41, 
20/90, pise 19/13; pis, peos pi. 
1/9, 10, 15, 5/91, 6/32, etc., puse 


5/101, pas 6/219, J> es 9/61, 138, 
147, 20/176, 3 ise 11/72, teose 

1 7/ 11 9, P° 8 i9/*3» 2I > }> ese 

21/43, 7 8 , 86, thir 23/1; pisse 
d^>/. 10/211, 17/10 [OE pes y peos ^ 
pis ]. 

po. JW pe 5 ; pou. 

po 4 , 8 , then 5/2, 12, 40, 7/78 etc., 
when 8/154, 11/54, 12/23, etc.; 
po pet, until 19/14, because 

19 / 49 . 53 [OE/w]. 

3 ogte, pojte; pohh. JV* penche, 
pou. 

poht 1 , thought 15/11, 47, 60, 16/24, 
etc., Jjojt 5/34, Jjohut 12/223, 
I3/3 8 . 1 54, J>out(e) 13/41, 152, 
resolution 17/77, sorrow (per¬ 
sonified) 28/58, 63; pohtes, 

pouhtes pi. 17/73, 20/61 [OE 
poht]. 

pohte. See penche. 
pole(n), polie(n) 3 , to suffer, en¬ 
dure 9/38, 39, 99, 15/26, etc., 
3oli3en 16/60; pole i/>r. 36/8, 9, 
33; polest 2/>r. 9/42; 3 ole 3 $pr. 
16/29, 30; polie 3 iprpl. 16/17; 
3olede 3/)/. 16/31; poleden 1 ptpl. 
2 /5 8; Iptpl* 20/77; (i)poled/>//>. 
16/5, 19/24, 29/30 [ OSLpolian BJ. 
pones. JV* on 5 . 

ponk(e) 1 , thanks, grace 5/72, 
12/158, thought 6/6; hire ponkes, 
willingly 10/70 [OE^]. 
ponkede. JV* pannkenn. 
por(e) 4 , there 8/121, 140, 151, etc.; 
porwit, therewith 8/100 [OE 

jWr(*)]. 

pomes 1 />/., thorns 31/6, 14 [OE 
Porn]. 

porte; pos; thosand; popere. dee 
prote; pis; pusend; oper 2 . 
popwethere 8 , nevertheless 2/61 

[ON p6{h) + OE bwaper]. 
pou. See pu. 

pou 8 , though 8/250, 36/45, po 
8/127; pohh patt y although 15/78 

[ON po(b)l 
pou3te. See pinke(n). 
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pourhout 4 , 8 ,through 36/29puruth, 
throughout 8/52 [QYL purh-ut]. 
pousent; pout(e); poute; prat. See 
pusend; poht; pinke(n); pre¬ 
test. 

pre, preo 2 , three 2/31, 6/28, 171 
etc. [OE preo]. 
prefter. See per(e). 
prengde 3 3/>/., pressed 2/28 [OE 
*prengan A, cf. pringan 3 ]. 

preouold 2 , threefold 17/49 [OE 

preo + OA fa Id]. 
preste 3 3 pt., issued 18/12 [OE 
frees tan A], 

prestelcok, -kok 1 , thrush 13/16, 
73, 121 [cf. OE pros tie -f- cocc]. 
prete 1 , threat 10/58 [OE preat]. 
pretest 3 2 pr., threaten 10/83; prat 
3 pr. 28/63 [OE preatian B], 
pretti. See pritti. 

preu 8 1 pt.y threw 7/58; prewe 2 pt. 

7 / 7 °; P f eu 3^>/. 7/56 [OE pranum 
7 ]. 

pridde 2 , third 6/19, 17/2, 12, 36/51, 
56, pride 15/3 [OE pridda]. 
drist 1 , thirst 11/101 [OE £yrj7]. 
pritti, pretti 2 , thirty 4/3, 5 / 9 2, 6/87, 
hi [OE Pritig], 
prof, pron. See per(e). 
prote 1 , throat 2/33, 10/24, I2 9, etc., 
porte 10/143 [OE prote]. 
prumde 8 $pt. y compressed 6/28 
[obscure]. 

pu, pou, tu 5 , thou, you 2/40, 41, 
4/6, 43, 7/12, etc.; pe, te obj. 
7 / 93 , 15/6, 13, 16/19, etc.; 

pin(e), pi /ww. 4/39, 44, 7/51, 
9/48, etc., ti 18/35, 48, 38/3, 24, 
54; pines g. 6/222; pire 
10 l 162, 14/57, 16/19; k e reft. 
9/118, 14/44, 17/80, 92, te 17/111 

' [° E M M 

Puder; pujte, puhte; pulke. 
pider; pinke(n); ilke 2 . 

pumbes 1 />/., thumbs 2/23 [OE 
puma]. 

punchep. pinke(n). 

purh, purj 7 , through, by means of 


x /3> 9, 3/ 1 * 6, 8, 15/2, etc., pur 
2/85, poru 5/38, 104, 13/170, 
185, pure3 9/135, 151, purch 
19/36, 40, porou 35/32, puruh 
17/36, 37, 43, pourh 56/63, in 
15 /60, pure3 9/29; poru, through¬ 
out 5/84; . . .purh, through 

which 1/3; al poru , throughout 
8/259; purrh putt, because 15/4, 
77 [OE purh]. 

purrhlokenn 3 , to look through 
15/34 [OE purh locian B, cf. 
Purhlocung ]. 

purrhsekenn 3 , to search 15/34 
[OE purhse can A], 
purhte. See purte. 
purles 1 pi., holes 17/108, wounds 
17/120 [OE pyre/]. 
purleden 3 3 ptpl. y pierced 17/115, 
118 [OE pyrlian BJ. 
purst 1 , thirst 12/67, 90 [OE purst], 
purte 3 3 pt.y need, might 8/10; 

purhte 2 pts. 20/95 [OE purfan]. 
puruth. pourhout. 
pus 4 , in this way, thus 1/20, 5/1, 
12/158, etc., tus 11/45 [OIL pus]. 
puse. See pis. 

pusend, pousent 1 , thousand 4/3, 
6/87, 98, etc., pusen 2/34, 6/168, 
thosand 22/6 [OE pusend]. 
puster 2 , dark 33/24 [OE peostor , 
pystor ]. put. pat 5 . 

pwertouer 7 , across 18/53 [ON 
-f- OE <?/<?r]. 

pwerrtut 4 , completely 15/37, 50 
[ON + OE ut]. 

vaeie; vaeireste, vaire, vairest. See 
faeie; feyr(e). 

vald 1 , valley, fold of land 6/61 [cf. 

OA fa Id]. 

vale; valle, vallep; valse; varcn. 

See fele 2 ; falle; fals(e); fare(n). 
vaste 2 , secure 10/17 [OE fast]. 

vaste 4 . See faste. 
vat. See what 6 . 

ucchen 3 , to loosen 21/7 [OE 
iecan A]. 
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uch. See vich(e). 
uchan, vychon 2 , each, every 20/45, 
32/1, vch a 32/11, 13, vych o 
20/128 [OE ilc an y gehwylc an]. 
veden; veyr; vel. See fede; feyr(e); 
falle. 

velaghes 1 ^)/., fellows, equals 19/22 
[ON filagi]. 
vele. See fele. 

veile 1 /)/., skins 10/109 [OE fell]. 
velle; vend; veole; veollen; ve- 
ond; verde. See falle; wende(n); 
fele 2 ; falle; fend(e); ferde. 
vereden 3 3 ptpl. y bore 6/234 [OE 
ferian B]. 

veren; vers; verst(e). See fere; 
wurse; first(e). 

vertep 3 3 pr. y breaks wind 24/8 
[OE *feortan 3]. 

vertu 1 , goodness, virtue 22/34, 
medicinal power 2o/i7on [OF 
vertu]. 

vet; ves; vewe. See fot(e); was; 
feaue. 

ufen 4 , above 6/122 [OE ufan]. 
vich(e), uch 2 , each, every 20/125, 
176, 196, 28/69, 3 2 / I 7, 24 [OE 
gehwylc]. 

viit; vikel; vikelare(s); villeth. 
See wiht(e); fikele; fikelare; 
wilen. 

villiche 4 , cruelly, vilely 5/55 [OF 
vil + OE -lice]. 

vind, vindeQ; vingres; virste; 
vytuten. See finde(n); fingres; 
first(e); wipute(n). 
ule, hule 1 , owl 10/4, 26, etc., 
houle 10/207 [OE ule]. 
vlih. See fle(n). 

umbiyeden 3 3 ptpl. y surrounded 
8/215 [ON um -f OE be-eode]. 
umwile 4 , at times 2/38n [ON um 
-f- hwile], 

unne, hunke 6 dual. y to the two 
of us 15/14, 43, 44, to you 
two 10/15 5n; unker, poss. 
*0/202, 204, 205, 15/40 [OE unc y 
uncer]. 


uncu5, unki.de 2 , strange 6/172, 
ignorant 11/70 [OE uncup]. 
undep 2 , shallow 2/28 [OE un- 
deop]. 

under, ounder 7 , under 7/54, 12/41, 
47, etc., at the foot of 6/128, 
36/1, within 15/5, 29/31 [OE 
under]. 

underfangen, underfenge, un- 
derfonge. See ounderfonge. 
unnderrfot 4 , underfoot 15/37 
[OE under -f fot]. 
underjetest 3 zpr. y perceive 17/71; 
-gaston 3 ptpl. 2/10 [OE under- 
g(i)etan 5]. 

understanden 3 , to understand 
15/25; -stonde i pr. y am in¬ 
formed 28/54; hounderstod 
3 pt. 12/77; ounderstonde ptp. y 
informed 13/39 [OE understdndan 
6 ], 

underwrote 3 , to undermine 20/123 
[OE under + wrotan 7]. 
undren 1 , early morning 19/8, 37, 
72 [OE undern]. 

ungeinliche 4 , threateningly 18/19 
[OE un- + ON gegn + OE -lice]. 
unhersum 2 , disobedient 16/30 
[nWS unhersum]. 

unhersumnesse 1 , disobedience 
16/18, 33 [nWS unhersumnes]. 
unilic 2 , different from 6/146 [OE 
ungelic]. 

unimete 2 , numerous 6/183, 185, 
etc.; as 4 , excessively 6/160 [OE 
ungemcete], 

unirude 2 , great 21/20 [OE ur¬ 
ge ryde]. 

unisele 2 , uncanny 10/100 [cf. OE 
unsale]. 

uniselen 1 pi. y calamities 6/181 [cf. 
OE unsal]. 

univele 2 , very many 6/159 [OE 
un- -f- ge -\- fela]. 

unlahfulliche 4 , unlawfully 28/68 
[OE unlag-u + full -j- -lice]. 
unlede 2 , feeble 14/102 [OE un¬ 
lade]. 
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unlust 1 , sloth 17/6211 [OE unlust\ % 
unmeaSlich 4 , immoderately 18/56 
[OE unmcBplice\. 

unmerret 3 ptp. 9 unharmed 18/61 
[OE un —nWS merran A]. 
unmep 1 , fault 9/37 [OE unmeep ]. 
unmilde 2 , rough 10/61 [OE un- 
milde\. 

unnen. See an. 

unne 5 e 2 , anxious 6/59; as 4 , with 
difficulty 5/88 [OE uneape]. 
unnitt 2 , unprofitable 15/41 [OE 
unnjt ]. 

unricht 1 , wrong 19/26 [OE un - 
ribt]. 

unride 2 , huge 8/168, 11/63 [cf- OE 
ungeryde ]. 

unrihtfulnesse 1 injustice 10/164 
[OE unribtful -f- -nes\. 
unseheliche 2 , invisible 18/28 [OA 
un -}- segen lie ]. 

unsehene 2 , unseen 18/23 [OA un 
+ segen}. 

unselhQe 1 , danger 17/20, monster 
18/6 [OE unscelp\. 
unskil 1 , lack of reason; 1 vid unskil , 
immoderately 11/34 [ON uskii], 
unsode 3 ptp. 9 uncooked 10/103 
[OE unsoden 2]. 

untellendlice 2 , indescribable 2/20 
[OE untellendlic\. 

unpewes 1 pl. y bad habits 10/114 
[OE unpeaw). 

unto 7 , unto 8/171 [obscure]. 
untrende 3 zprs. y may unroll 20/195 
[OE un —f- trindan A]. 
unvele 2 , evil 10/99 [OE unfale]. 
unw^t, unwiht 1 , monster 10/33, 

9 °> 18/5, 24 [OE un - -f- wibt % cf. 
unmann \. 

unwis(e) a , foolish 6/40, 32/9, oun- 
wis 13/157, ounwiis, ignorant 
12 / 1 3 9 [OE «/ 7 w]. 
unwreast 2 , ignoble 17/101 [OE 

unwreoQ 3 3 prpl ., uncover, reveal 
* 7 / 45 ; -wreon iprspl. 17/46; 
-wreih 3^/. 1/4 [OE 1]. 


unwurp 2 , worthless 14/27 [OE 

unwur 5 ede 3 3 />/., dishonoured 
16/30 [OE unwurpiari B]. 
vojeles; vole. fojel; folc. 
volde 1 , way 10/72, 20/117 [OA 

/^]. 

volden; volf; vor; vord. See folde; 

wolf(e); for; forde. 
vordrye 3 , to achieve 19/410 [cf. 

OE fyrpran A], 
vore. See fore(n). 
vorme 2 sup. y first 17/1, 3, 10, 24 
[OE f6rma \. 

vorte, vorto; vor 3 ; vorpi. See 
forte; forp; forpi. 
vostermoder 1 , foster-mother 18/1 
[OE fostormodor ]. 

vot(e); vouh; vox(e); up. See 
fot(e); fow; fox; upon, 
up, oup 4 , up 2/22, 5/115, 9/7, etc., 
uppe 7/20, hup 38/64 [OE up y 
upp(e)\. 

upon, uppon 7 , on, upon 8/47, 
20/121, 36/51, uppe(n) 6/4, 

x 4/76, 16/42, opon 7/105, up 
10/15, uppe(n), on the banks of 
6/186, 192, concerning, about 
*7/5°, 3 °/ i 6, oupon 13/139, at 
18/18, throughout 15/35, opon, 
in, on 4/9, ouppon 13/20, uppo 
15/50; r/w// hep , on high 

31/17, loudly 31/35 [OE uppon\. 
u P rl 3 t4 > upright 9/145 [OE up- 
rib te]. 

ure 1 , hour 19/22; ouris />/., canon¬ 
ical hours 37/11 [OF (>6)<?//rf]. 
ur(e); vrefore; vreondes; vrom; 
us, us-seluen. See we; were- 
fore; frend; from; we. 
ut 4 , out 2/45, 8/89, 17/17, etc., 
hout 13/190, uut 19/5, hut 
33/26, forth 6/145; ut of t 
from 6/71, 92, excluded from 
19/46, away from 19/79 [OE /?/]. 
utdrow 3 3 pt. y drew out 8/167; ut- 
drawe, out- ptp. y drawn 8/175, 
21/77 [OE utdragan 6]. 
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ute 3 imppL, let us 10/201 [OE 
witon , uton , ute]. 
u 5 e. See an 3 . 

u^en 1 dpi, waves 6/232 [OE y/>]. 
utlawes 1 /)/., outlaws 8/41 [OE 
utlaga , from ON utlagi]. 
utlete 1 , outlet, pass 10/1760 [cf. 
OE ut -f- /<£/*]. 

uuaeren; uuan; uuaren. See was; 

winne(n); was. 
uullc. See ful 2 . 

uvel(e), evele, ivele 1 , evil, wrong 

13/155, 17/9, 18/48, malice 8/50, 
evil man 17/14 [OEjj/*/]. 

uvel(e), evele, ivel(e) 2 , evil, 
wicked 2/17, 58, 10/8, etc.; 

uvelne 14/95 [OE yjel). 
uvele 4 , badly, vilely 5/81, 10/63, 
M/69, 75 [OE jfele]. 
uuenden; uuere; uueron; uuerse; 
uuolf; uureccemen. See wene; 
wher; was; wurse; wolf(e); 
wreccemen. 

uurythen 3 3 ptpl . 9 twisted, tight¬ 
ened 2/24 [OE wripan 1]. 
vurste. See first(e). 

wa; wa; wael; waes, wasron. See 
wha; wo; wel 4 ; was. 
wa gg e3 > to wield 8/89 [cf. OE 
1 vagi an B]. 

way. See weje; wei 4 . 
wai, wei 1 , way, road, path 4/40, 
5/34, 112, etc., weye 20/135 [OE 
weg\. 

wayke 2 , weak 8/119 [ON veik-r ]. 
wayleuay. See weilawei. 
wayted 3 ptp., spied upon 29/18 
[AN waitier\. 

wake 3 , to watch, be wakeful 20/60, 
37/11; ipr . 28/82; -ej> 3 pr. 28/40; 
-ed ptp. 8/274 [OE wacian Bj. 
waker 2 , watchful 20/150 [OE 
wacor ]. 

wai(le) 1 , wall 12/10, 11, etc. [OE 
w{e)all ]. 

wald 1 , forest 18/42; walde, woldes 
/>/., hills 6/87, 122 [OA wald]. 


wald(e); walde 5 . JV* wilen; 
wealden. 

walke 3 , to live, move, become 
29/6; i/r. 26/4; -e 5 IprpL 18/37 
[OE w(e)alcan 7]. 

walle 5 3 lprpl. y flow 6/174 [OE 
w{e)allan 7]. 

walspere 1 , spear 6/208 [OE wal- 
spere ]. 

walte 1 , power 16/8 [OA 

warn; wan; wan, wanne. See wha; 

winne(n); whan, 
wanene, wonene 4 , whence 6/8, 
08 [OE bwanon \. 
war. See whar. 
war 2 , careful 14/22 [OE war]. 
war, wher 8 , whether 13/120, 31/13, 
18 [OE bwaper ]. 

waraunt 1 , protecdon 20/27 [AN 
war ant ]. 

ward 7 ; to Douere ward , to Dover 
4/40 [OE -zr(^)W]. 
ware 1 /)/., wares 8/52 [OE 
waren. JV* was. 

warmen 3 3/>r/>/., warm 11/95 [OE 
w(e)armian B], 
warp. JV* weorpeS. 
war-sae 4 , where-ever 2/55 [OE 
bwczr + swa]. 

warsipe 1 , prudence n/27 [OE 
warscipe], 

war 5 . JV* wurpen. 
war-to 4 , whither 12/137 [OE 
bw&r + to], 

was, wes 3 lpt ., was 10/1, 29/29, 
etc.; weore 2/)/. 6/220; was, wes 
3/>/. 1/1, 7, 2/2, etc., waes 2/43, 
75, 76, ves 12/258; were(n) 
3/)//)/. 1/3, 9, etc., wasron 2/13, 

21, etc., uuaren 2/16, uuaeren 
2/21, waren 2/44, 16/8, 19/19* 
uueron 2/54, weore(n) 6/8, 181, 
etc., wer 8/111, woren 8/262; 
were 12/57; 2/)//. 12/60, 

176, 219, 36/57; 3/)//. 5 / 47 , 7 / i8 > 

65, etc., weore 6/64, 201, 237, 
wor(e) 8/142, 38/5, 43; weren 
1 ptspl. 12/64; iptspL 12/204, 
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X7/59, weoren 6/65; was him 
with , hfclpcd, guided him 8/62 
[OE a'#/, waron, wcere\ ON 
vdru(m) pi.]. 

wastme 1 , fruit 16/41 [OE weestm]. 
wat 8 , why 12/163 [OE 
wat mid 7 , what with 12/89 [OE 
hwat and mid]. 
wat. See what 6 . 

water(e) 1 , water 6/65, 95, 12/71, 
etc., lake 6/162, 173, 182, sea 
11/58; wateren £., of the river 
6/67; -es, weattres pi., rivers 
6/176, seas 18/41 [OE ^/^r]. 
waxe 3 , to grow, become 26/3; 
i/>r. 28/80, 30/16; -ej>, -en iprpl. 
30/1, come into mind 20/61 
[OE j v{e)axan 7]. 
wde. See wode. 

we 5 , we 1/6, 23, 2/57, etc.; us */</. 
1/1, 3/6, etc., ous 4/23, 33/15,42, 
35/58; ure /wnr. 1/9, 15, 2/58, 
etc., vr 5/45, 31/27, our(e) 5/56, 
12/54, etc., houre 12/35, 59, 

hure 19/1, our 33/21; vs-seluen 
refl. 3/22 [OE by, &r, «r*]. 
wealden 3 , to rule, possess, direct 
16/52; -est 2^>r. 18/31; waldeQ 
3/>r. 6/115 [OE wlaldan OA 
waldan 7]. 

weattres. See water(e). 
wed 1 , pledge 31/24, 25, 32 [OE 
wedd ]. 

wed 3 ptp., maddened 17/68 [OE 
wedan A]. 

wede 1 , garment 5/79, 20/111, 

armour 8/94; -es, -is pi. 31/8, 
57/3 [OE wad], 

weder 1 , weather 5/89, 11/84, 25/4, 
cloud 5/86; -es pi., storms 18/40 
[OE weder]. 

weder 4 , whither 12/244, 245, 

13/191 [OE hwider, bwader], 
wee. whi. 

weje 3 , to carry 10/118; weied 
3/>r., presses upon 6/86; way 
3/)/., weighed 12/237 [OE wegan 
*]• 


wei 1 , whey 10/105 [OE 

wei 4 , away 12/53; «Yy, B^y, stop 

i 9/9. 36/7. 38/7 [OE 

wey(e). wai. 

weylaway 1 , woe, distress 35/17 
[OE weilawei]. 

weilawei 9 , alas, woe is me 17/32, 
29/13, 25, wayleuay 38/18 [OE 
wei law ei]. 

wei 4 , well 4/13, 5/10, 6/21, etc., 
wsel 2/66, very 5/43, 77, 81, 7/29, 
etc., fully 2/40, 3/4, 8/46, 11 /18, 

certainly 12/87, 15/9. 2 9/3 3> 

much 21/6, carefully 5/38, many 
5/101, entirely 15/31; wei abouten, 
round about 8/117; by/ mo, many 
more 8/219 [OE by/]. 
wei 9 , alas 23/1 [cf. OE by//<?]. 
wei. See fel(l). 

wel(e), weole 1 , wealth 13/47. 
14/27, 34, 2 °/57, prosperity 

35/17, 54, good fortune 9/139. 
13/8 [OE by(0)/*]. 

welcum 9 , welcome 38/2, 38 [OE 
wilcuma , infl. by by/]. 
weli 2 , wealthy 20/108 [OE by//**]. 
welle 1 , spring, fountain 8/224, 
16/14, 3 3/a.6 [nWS welle]. 
welne3 4 , nearly 10/44 [OE by/- 

wem(me) 1 , mark, blemish 18/62, 
20/165 [OE BYW/77]. 
wen. JV* when. 

wende(n) 3 , to come, go, proceed 
5/22, 25, 6/231, 19/82, etc., em¬ 
brace 13/81; -e 5 3/>r. 6/133, 180; 
3/>r/>/. 19/72; -en 3 prspl. 6/178; 
wend(e) imp. "jjiz, 9/163,change 
29/21; wende 3 pt. 5/14, 20, 
18/62, went 33/23, translated 1 /7, 
turned 2/75, 6/24, 97, 8/193; -en 
3/>//>/. 6/108; went, (i)wend(e) 
/>//>. 12/74, 35/16, vend 12/159, 
changed 13/170, translated 15/7, 
57, 74; Zw Z>/Y // by/?/, what 
has happened 9/19; wendep ut of, 
turn away from 19/79 [OE 
win dan A]. 
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wene 1 , hope 9/13; buten wene , cer¬ 
tain 6/169 [OE ar#]. 
wene 3 , to think, expect 14/45, 

i 9 / 8 5 J ipr. 5/8, 7/21, 10/170, 
etc.; -est, -st 2^>r. 7/27, 10/47; 
-ef> 3 />r. 11/15, 18/51, 20/24, 
wenp 10/136, considers himself 
6/127; -en Iprpl. 11/17, 8 8; 

wende 3/)/. 4/13, 16, 20, etc.; 
-en iptpl. 2/18, 52, 82, 6/62, etc., 
uuenden 2/2, wende 5/35; 
iwend />//>. 12/134 [OE w**/* 

A], 

wenne; weole; weorde; weore(n); 
weorkes. See when; wel(e); 
word(e); was; werk(e). 
weorpeQ 3 3 pr. 9 casts; warp 3 pt. 
10/45; weorped adun 9 hangs 17/29 
[OE we or pan 3]. 
weorrede. See werrais. 
wepe 1 , weeping 21/87 [cf. OE 
wop, we pan 7]. 

wepe(n) 3 , to weep 14/81, 21/92; 
-inge prp. 9/62, 106, -inde 

9/104; -ep 3/>r. 14/88, 92, 21/57; 
3^r/)/. 16/18; wep 3^/. 12/107 
[OE we pan 7]. 

wepinge 1 , weeping 36/7 [OE 
wep-an + 

wepmon 1 , man 32/3 [OE w<xp~ 
mann\. 

wepne 1 , weapon 8/89, 93, 12/286; 

wepnen />/. 17/132 [OE wezpn]. 
wer; wer(e); werchen, werchep; 
werd; w T eren. JV* wher 4 ; was; 
wurche; world(e); was. 
werefore, vrefore 8 , wherefore, why 
19/53, because 19/45 [OE bwcer 
+ fore], 

weren 3 , to wear 32/24; -ep 3/>r. 
31/8; wereden $prpl. 35/5 [OE 
werian A, cf. Gothic was/an]. 
werien, were(n) 3 , to defend, pro¬ 
tect 3/12, 17/42, 20/30, 22/14; 
werie 3/>rj\ 20/47 [OE werian A]. 
wery 2 , weary 33/12 [OE 
werk(e), werrc 1 , work, deed 11/43* 
14/20, 22, 15/12, etc.; -es, 
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weorkes, workes pi. 8/34,19/48, 
37/13, domestic buildings 2/75 
[OE we(o)rc], 

werkmen 1 ^/., workmen, labourers 
1 9 /5 > 9 * etc. [OE we(o)rcmann ]. 
wermide 4 , with which 12/112 [OE 
^<2?/* + mid]. 

weme 3 , to refuse, restrain 20/7, 
33 / 39 » 36/22 [nWS wiman A]. 
werrais 3 3^/*., makes war on 22/32; 
weorrede 3/)/. 6/113 [cf. OE 
werre, from AN werre]. 
wers(e); werst; werp; wes. 

wurse; first(e); wurpen; was. 
west 1 , west 20/100, 28/42; £y xw/*, 
westward 7/29, 75 [OE west]. 
weste 2 , waste 10/96 [OE weste]. 
weste. JV* wite(n). 
wet 2 , wet 32/30 [OE jw?/]. 
wete 1 , wheat 21/67 [OE hwcete]. 
wha, wa, wo 6 , who 6/200, 10/204, 
12/122, 127, ho 9/123, qwa 23/1, 
whoever, anyone 5/17, 8/79, 
13/135, hwo 8/172; hwas £. 
18/28; wham, warn, worn */</. 
12/181, 13/170, 29/4, 30/21, 

hwan 20/3, quam 22/10, 38/48; 
whase, whoever 15/28, 48, 63 
[OE hwas, hwdm\ hwa swa ]. 

whan, hwan, wan 4 , 8 when 5/111, 

114, 8/67, 221, etc., whane 9/178, 
wonne 10/38, hwon 17/31, 
wanne 19/70, 71, etc., hwanne 
20/140, for the time when 6/240; 
whaenne swa, whenever 6/166 
[OE hwanne , bwonne ]. 
whar, hwar, war 4 , 8 where, wher¬ 
ever 10/64, 149, 171, wha-swa- 
auere 6/126 [OE bwcer, bwar]. 
what, hwat, wat 6 , what 2/78, 6/8, 
etc., whaet 6/60, hwet 17/74, 75 * 
quat 22/34, whet 29/28, 31/8, 
36/38, 39, vat 38/63 [OE hwat]. 
what, hwat 8 , how 17/ 1 5» 2 5/5 

[OE 

what, hwat, wat 9 , lo, behold 
10/152, 173, 12/89, 163, it/M, 

25/5 [OE bwat]. 
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when, hwen(ne), wen(ne) 4 , 0 when 

iz/ 75 . 151, 17/60, etc. |OL 

hwanne], 

whener 4 , whenever 31/17 (OH 
hwanne -}- eefre]. 

whennes 4 , whence 21/30 [OE 
hwanne + adv. -es]. 
wher, hwer, wer 4 , 8 where, wher¬ 
ever 7/71, 20/65, etc., uuere 35/i 
[OE hwar]. 
wher. See war. 

wherj?ur3 8 , by means of which 
3/17 [OE hnczr -f- purh ]. 
whet. See what. 


whi, hwi, wi 8 , why 7/48, 10/186, 
etc., wee 19/10 [OE hwi y buy]. 
whider 4 , whither 31 [OE hwider ]. 

whil(e), hwile 8 , while 4/8, 9/48, 
20/46, etc., wil(e), 2/37, 8/6, 
wule 5/85 [OE pd hwile pe], 
while, hwile 1 , time, space of time 

8 / 2 ° 3 > 9 / 3 > 176, 20/22, wile 

10/116 [OE hwil\. 
while(n) 4 , formerly 6/236, 243, 
zl h> 2 4/*2, wile 10/112, hwi- 
lem 19/66, whil 29/29 [OE hwile, 
hwilum\. 

white, wite, with 2 , fair, white 8/48, 
2i /6o, 34/3, 38/45, silver 7/26 

[OE W]. 

wi. JV* whi. 


wy 9 , woe! 35/230. 

wicke, wicked(e) 2 , wicked 8/66, 

1 3 / 53 > 7 2 » 29/12, wikke 35/32, 
wiked 37/1 [obscure], 
wicteste. See with. 


wicth, wijt 1 , whit; no wictb , wi\ 
not at all 8/97, nothing 21 /( 
[OE &//£/]. 

wide 2 , wide 18/58, 30/10, gapir 
8/218 [OE wid]. 

wide 4 , widely 6/14, 52, 8/169, etc 

jo wife jo, however widely 1 x U 
JOE wide]. 

widuen, -es 1 pi., widows 8/33, - 

widewene gpl. 12/201 
wid we]. 
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wif, wiue 1 , wife 12/154, 212, etc., 
woman 32/3, 38/60; wiues />/., 
6/13, 8/2; tO'Wjfe , as a wife 38/6 
[OE bv/H. 

wi3ele-fulle 2 , wonderful 6/142 
[OE 2-7^0/ -f- -full]. 

wi3t. See wicth. 

w^t 1 , weight 9/12 [OE wikte]. 

wiht(e) 1 , being, creature 18/30, 
20/132, viit 27/1, wypt 31/7; 
wi3te //. 10/87 [OE wiht]. 

wikenn 1 />/., duties 15/33 [OE 

wice ]. 

wil 1 , trick 11/1, 99 [iOE 

wi/]. 

wil 2 , ignorant 8/149 [ON vill-r ]. 

wil(e). whil(e); while; 

while(n). 

wilcume 2 , welcome 6/220 [OE 
w ileum a]. 

wilde 2 , wild, fierce 6/99, 10/100, 
etc.; wildis gpl. y wantons* 37/3 
[OE wilde]. 

wilde 3 ptp. See note to 20/94. 

wildeme, wildernisse 1 , wilder¬ 
ness, 6/125, 10/96 [OE wllddeoren y 
-deornes]. 

wildscipe 1 , wantonness 6/124 [OE 
wilde H— scipe]. 

wilen 3 , to desire, wish, be willing, 
fut.auxil. 15/48; wille, wil(e) i/>r. 

8 /i 5 , WI 3 G etc -» wulle 9/93, 
164, wole 12/175, 30/20, willi 
M/^o* 37 /i, wul(e) 20/8, 37/4; 
wilt, wolt, wult 2pr. 12/244, 
16/27, etc., wille 10/77, woltou 
12/186, 196; wil(e), wol(e), 

wul(e) 3/>r. 8/4, 10/170, etc., 
wille 11/24, wolle 28/75; willen 
jpnpl. 2/78, 3/4, 19, 20, uilleth 
19/2; wulle, wolle 2/>r/>/. 10/152, 
21/1; wilen, willep, wullen, 
-ep iprpl. 6/170, 8/54, 11/18, 
0 / 6 4 , 15/70; wolde 1 pi. 12/179, 
15/66; woldest 2//. 10/84, 16/54, 
20/109, wuldes n/59; wolde, 
walde 3 />/. 6/7, 7/61, etc., 

wulde n/55, 56; wolden, wald 
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3 ptpl- 164, 22/16 [OE willan , 

wyllan\ wolde , OA walde]. 

wiles 8 , while 11/84, 35/44 [OE 

-bodies). 

wille, wil 1 , will, pleasure, desire 

8/ 2 7 L 9 / 1I0 > n/33, et c., diden al 
bis herte wille y did as he wished 
8/70; hire wille , of her own will 
8/85 [ O E gewill, wil la ]. 
wilnest 3 2/>r., desire 20/87; -e]> 

3/>r. 20/104, 148 [OE wilnian 

B]. 

wymmon, -man 1 , woman 14/88, 
95, 20/6, etc.; -men />/. 2/19, 
6/233, etc., wimen 13/34, 37 
[OE wifmanriy wimman ]. 
win(e) 1 , wine 7/4, 49, 8/254, etc. 

[OE win , from L vinum], 
wind 1 , wind 6/86, 28/1, 3; -es 

2 °/ T 4 > 25/3; 18/40 [OE 

wind]. 

winde 3 , to go 12/76; wond 3/)/. 

12/22 [OE win dan 3]. 
wyndou 1 , window 29/23 [ON 
vind-auga ]. 

wine-maies 1 />/., members of the 
retinue 6/77 [OE winemceg], 
winyard(e) 1 , vineyard 19/6, 7, etc., 
winiaerd 2/74 [OE wingeard], 
winkin 3 , to blink 17/63 [OE win- 
cian B]. 

winne, wunne 1 , joy, pleasure 
6/230, 9/167, 32/5, wnne 34/6 
[OE wynn]. 

winne(n) 3 , to win, gain, obtain 
5/39, 7/38, 11/16, etc.; winnen 
3 'prpl -, strive 11/79; wan > uuan 
3/)/. 2/72; iwonne />//>. 5/114 
[OE winnan 3]. 

winter 1 , winter 11/79; wintre />/., 
years 2/37, 58, etc. [OE winter , 
wintru]. 

wypede 3 3/)/., wiped 7/104 [OE 
wipian B]. 

wirken. wurche. 
wis(e) 2 , wise, learned 5/65, 10/145, 
etc., wiis 12/105; wysuste sup. 
14/23 [OE iw]. 
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wisdom(e) 1 , wisdom 10/148, 178, 
etc., wisedom 11/27 [OE 

wisdom], 

wise 1 , way, manner 3/18, 12/3, 
etc., way of life 14/46, 47, tune, 
melody 10/20, 54 [OE wise]. 
wisliche 4 , wisely 1/2 [OE wis- 
lice], 

wisman, -mon 1 , wise man 14/39, 
22/27 [OE wis + mann], 
wisse 3 , to direct 8/104 [OE wis- 
sian B], 

wit, wiit 1 , intelligence 10/199, 
12/70, 15/8, idea 12/124 [OE 
witt], 

witches 1 ,/)/., witches 11/100 [OE 
»7W, jwo?]. 
wite. JV* white. 

wite(n) 3 , to know 14/59, *5/56; 
wot i/>r. 8/46, 10/61, etc.; wost 

z P r • 36/44, 3 8 / 48 ; wot 3/>r. 5/10, 
14/50, etc.; wite]? iprpl. 13/123; 

wite iprs. 9/117; 3/ rj *- M/5 5; 
witen iprspl. 3/4; wist i/>/. 
38/14; wiste, weste, wuste 3/)/. 
6/50, 10/10, etc; iwuste/>//>. 5/30 
[OE witan y wat\ wiste]. 
wite(n) 3 , to guard, defend 9/118, 
20/6, 62, 158, 183, blame 9/85; 
-est ipr. 20/152, 167; wyte iprs. 
20/148; imp. 6/222, 18/48, wyt, 
blame 36/35 [OE »7"/<7/7 1]. 
witeje 1 , prophet 6/243 [OE iw/- 

<&*]• 

witerliche 4 , clearly, plainly 17/127, 
134 [ON vitr -f- OE -lice]. 
with. See white. 

with 2 , active, courageous 8/115; 

wicteste sup. 8/9 [ON v/gt]. 
wip>, wit 7 , with, along with 7/13, 
8/52, 139, 17/72, etc., wid 6/0 3, 
wi<3e 6/200, by, by means of 
3/21, 4/15, 20, 36, 8/184, etc., 
against 6/40, 95, 10/56, 57, etc., 
in 9/16, 38/42, on 11/75, because 
of 11/99, 18/6, wid 2 5 /6, towards 

12/247; Jw* P a *i so ^ at 8/19; P a ** 

Pet . . . w/p(e), with which 8/158, 
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18/60; wip-all ?, because of every¬ 
thing 9/8; wjpal, as well 20/128 

[OE *//>]. 

wipdrau 3 imp., put away 35/27; 
-draje 3/>/., pulled back 9/96; 
ptp. 9/66 [OE -f- dragan 6]. 
wiQerwine 1 , adversary 16/31 [OE 
widerwinna], 

wiSi 1 , willow 17/16 [OE 
wipinne 4 , inside 7/32, 12/11, 13/57, 

x 9 /® 7 > 21 / 7 *> during 7/99 [OE 
wipinnan ]. 

widsaken 3 , to deny 17/37 [OE 
widsacan 6]. 

widsiggen 3 , to deny 17/8 [OE 
wip + seegan C]. 

wiSseggunge 1 , denial 17/61 [OE 
wip + seeg-an -|— ung]. 
wipute(n), wipoute(n) 7 , without 
11/17, 98,12/25, etc., wiphouten 
35/49, vytuten 38/53; as 4 , witu- 
ten, outside 38/10 [OE wip ut an]. 
witt 6 , dual, we two 15/4, 37 [OE 
^/V]; for oblique forms see 
unne. 

witnesse 1 , testimony 13/46, 70, 
88 [OE witnes ]. 

witnesse 8 imp., bear witness 3/22 
[cf. OE witnes ]. 
wl(e). See ful(e). 

wlatien 3 , to be disgusted 17/20 
[OE wlatian B]. 

wlyte 1 , beauty 14/63 [OE wlite], 
wn-; wo. See wun-; wha. 
wo, wa 1 , sorrow, grief 12/2, 53, 
I 3 / 2 3 » I 4 / 7 2 , etc., misfortune 
13/8; n>a wes him, he was sorrow¬ 
ful 6/91 [OE 1va]. 
wo 9 , woel 35/23. 

wod(e) 2 , mad, furious 6/65, 86, 
8/221, etc., woed 13/181 [OE 
wod], 

wode 1 , woad 10/76 [OE 1rad]. 
wode, wude 1 , wood, forest 6/85, 
7 / 54 , etc., wde 24/4; -es pi. 18/40, 
30/1 [OE j vudu\. 

wode-gore 1 , forest 29/31 [OE 

Tvudu -f- gar a ]. 
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wode-shawe 1 , woodland grove 
13/179 [OE tvudu + sc(e)aga\. 
W’oh, wouh 1 , evil, wrong 6/41, 
20/40, 42; hauest ivou, art wrong 
13/107 [OE Tvob). 
wok 2 , w’eak 20/12 [OE z vac], 
wol(e). See wilen. 
wolawo 9 , alas 17/33 [^E wa la 
wa], 

wolde; woldes; woldest. See 
wilen; wald; wilen. 

W'Olf, wulf 1 , wolf 6/79, 12/108, 
etc., volf 12/148, vuolf 12/221; 
wulues pi. 10/104 [OE wulf]. 
wolle, wolt(ou); worn. See wilen; 
wha. 

wombe 1 , belly 18/58, 62, 21/7, 11, 
womb 16/42 [OE wdmb]. 
won 1 , world 28/9; ful god won , in 
great numbers 8/131, 210, 238 
[ON van], 

won 2 , pale 28/80 [OE wann]. 
wond; wonder. See winde; 
wunder 1 . 

wondrien 3 , to wander 6/99 [OE 
wandrian B]. 

woned, wonede(n). See wune(n). 
wonene. See wanene. 
woneth. See wune(n). 
woning 1 , dwelling 10/182 [OE 
wunung]. 

wonys. See wune(n). 
wonid 3 3 prpl., lament 16/18 [OE 
want an B]. 

wonne; wor, wore(n). See whan; 
was. 

word(e) 1 , word 10/208, 12/132, 
etc., weorde, name 6/187; P^ 
1/22, 6/27, etc., wordes 9/119, 
15/21, etc., story 21/1; worden 
dpi. 6/231, writings 3/34; warp 
a word, spoke 10/45 [OE w&rd]. 
wordes, wordl, wordle(s). See 
world(e). 

worhliche; workes. See wurh- 
liche; werk(e). 

world(e) 1 , world 1/22, 5/8, 12/150, 
etc., wordi(e) 19/35, 43, 50, 
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werd 8/248; -es, -is g. 12/161, 
1 3 / 47 , etc., wordes 20/70, 
worilde 34/6; wordles pl. 9 ages 
of the world 19/67 [OE woruld}. 
worldliche 2 , worldly 18/31 t fOE 
woruldlic ]. 

wormes; wors(e), worste; 
wor 9 (e), worpep. See wurmes; 
wurse; wurf>en. 

worpnesse 1 , glory 3/7 [OE wurd- 
nes], 

wo-so, hwo-swo 5 , whoever, who¬ 
soever 8/4, 76, 140, 11/38, etc. 
[OE hwd su'd]. 

wosshe 3 imp., wash 36/20 [OE 
was can 6]. 

wost, wot. See wite(n). 
wou; wou(h); wounden, 
woundes. See hu; woh; 
wunde(s). 

wous 2 , ready 12/12 [OE fus]. 
wowe 1 , wall 13/57 [OE wag]. 
wox; wrahtest; wrang. See fox; 

wurche; wrong(e). 
wranne 1 , wren 10/139, 145, etc. 
[OE wranne], 

wrastling 1 , wrestling 8/237 [OE 
wrastlung]. 
wrath. See wrop(e). 
wrappe, wrea 99 e, wreppe 1 , anger 
9/141, 18/28, 20/131, wreth 

22/32 [OE wrappo , wrappo]. 
wra 9 erheale 1 , confusion 18/59 
[OE *td wrapere bale]. 
wre 3 , to embrace, conceal 13/58; 
wrie 9 3 prs. 17/19; wreoS 3 prpl. 
45 [OE wreon 1]. 
wrea 99 e. See wrappe. 
wreccehed 1 , misery 2/45 [OE 
wrac + -*had]. 

wreccemen, uurecce- 1 p/. 9 miser¬ 
able people 2/15, 39, 43 [OE 
wrac + mann]. 

wrecche, wreche 1 , wretch 12/253, 
288, 32/24 [OE wracca]. 
wrecche, wrecce 2 , wretched, 
miserable 2/36, 16/15 [cf. OE 
wracca]. 


wreche 1 , vengeance 35/51 [OE 

wreieres 1 /)/., denouncers 8/39 [OE 
wregere]. 

wrek 3 imp. 9 avenge 35/42; -en 
1 prspl. 6/7-}; p/p. 8/267 [OE 
wrecan 5]. 

wrench(e) 1 , trick 12/84, 19/85 

[OE wrenc]. 

wrenche9 3 3 prpl. 9 turn aside 18/39 
[OE wrenc an A]. 

wreth, wreppe; wrie 9 . See wrappe; 
wre. 

wringep 3 3 prpl. 9 wring 21/91 [OE 
wr/ngan 3]. 

writ 1 , writing 3/21, 9/158, 20/202, 
210, scripture 19/83 [OE writ]. 
writen 3 , to write 6/21, 15/48, 55; 
writ 3 pr. 10/178; -e ^prs. 15/49, 
5*, 54; wrot ipt. 6/0 26; (i)- 
writen ptp. 12/204, 15/53, 

20/210 [OE writan 1]. 
writelinge 1 , trilling 10/48 [OE 
* write Han B, cf. writian B]. 
wrobberes 1 pl. 9 informers 8/39n 
[OE *wrobbere]. 

wroggen; wroht(e). See frogge; 
wurche. 

wrong(e) 1 , wrong 8/72, 13/85, 

121, 25/6, injury 8/76, 79, 

wrang, wicked man 22/29; 
wrong(e) 9 wrongfully 8/262, 
13/29; to wronge , in harm 13/14° 
[ON rang-r, from 
wros 1 />/., corners 8/68 [ON ri, 
from 

wrot. JV* writen. 
wrop(e), wrath 2 , angry 9/8, 73, 
12/220, etc. [OE wrap]. 
wrope 4 , cruelly 10/63, 12/291 [OE 
wrape], 

wrouhte; wrs; wrp. JV* wurche; 
wurse; wurpe. 

wuch 5 , what 5 /112 [OE hwylc]. 
wrowe 2 , peevish 13/31 [OE *wrdb] 

wude(s). See wode. 
wudewise 1 , barbarous ways 
10/1250 [cf. OE wuduwdsa]. 
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wul(e); wule; wulde(s); wulf, 
wulues; wulle(n), wulle 5 , 
wult. See wilen; whil(e); wilen; 
wolf(e); wilen. 

wunde(s), -en 1 pi., wounds 6/209, 
227, 11/98, etc., woundes, -en 

2 9 / 3 °, 34. 36/53 [OE 1vtind). 
wunder, wonder 1 , marvel 11/10, 
16/59, etc., atrocities 2/11, 35, 
terrible things 20/74, wonderful 
creature 11/94; as 2 , wonderful 
7/47, 21/69 [OE wundor ]. 
wunder 4 , wonderfully; wunder ane, 
wonderfully 6/38, 40, etc. [OE 
wundor]. 

wunderlice, -liche 4 , wonderfully 
2/85, 6/233 [OE wundorlice]. 
wune(n), wunie(n) 3 , to dwell, 
remain 6/230, 9/44, etc.; wunep 
ipr. 10/174, 11/75, 18/52, 

woneth 8/105, wonys 38/49 
wunieS 3/>rp/. 18/43; wunnien 
Iprs. 6/239; wonede 3 pt. 6/3 
-eden 3/>//>Z. 12/262; woned 

wont ^>/p., accustomed 12/105 
23/4 [OE wunian B]. 
wunne. JV* winne. 


wurche, werchen, wirken 3 , to do, 
work, make, cause 15/12, 16/56, 
37/12, 13; wurcheQ 3/>r. 6/125; 
wurcheS, werchep $prpl. 13/23, 
163, 18/35; wurche com¬ 

pose 20/2; wrahtest 2/>/., created 
18/31; wurhte, wrohte, 
wrouhte 3/)/. 2/62, 6/139, built 


20/114; wroht, iworht />//). 

6 / x 4 2 > 1 5 /77> 3 2 / l( >, ywraht 

28/32, iwraht, created 18/34, 38 
[OE wyrcan , worhte , OA war hie 
A]. 


wurhliche, worh- 2 , splendid 28/9, 
40; as 4 , worthily 6/77 [OE 
wurdlic , -//«]. 


wurmes, wormes 1 /)/., reptiles 
18/42, worms 34/4 [OE s^yr/w]. 


wurse, wers(e), wors(e) 2 , comp., 
worse 2/46, 6/200, etc., uuerse 


2 /37» 3 8 » wrs 10/34, vers 22/38; 
wurst, worste sup. 13/142, 17/13 
[OE wyrsa, wyrst]. 
wurd 1 , price 17/94, 97 [OE »>wr/>]. 
wurpe, wrp 2 , worthy, honoured 
5/11, worth 20/86 [OE 
wurpen 3 , to be, become 15/64; 
worpe i/>r. 12/191; wur 5 , worp 

Ipr- 12/248. 16/45. lives 7 / 93 i 

worpep zprpl. 21/83; wurSe, 
worpe 3/>/\r. 6/115, 12/96, 21/96; 
werp, ward 3/)/. 12/66, 18/15, 
60; iwurden />//>., happened 
6/121, 236 [OE wurpan 3]. 
wur 3 i 2 , worthy 11/48, 15/64 [OE 

a'wr/) 4- -/g]. 

wurdmund 1 , glory 18/58 [OE 
wurpmjnd ]. 

wurtscipe 1 , ceremony 2/64 [OE 
wurpscipe]. 

wuste. wite(n). 


y; y; yaf; yare; ych; ye. JV* ic; i; 
3iue(n); er; ic; 3c. For past 
participles in y- not entered 
below, see the verbs concerned. 
yede 3 3 pt., went 8/6, 19/5, etc., 
gaede, entered 2/25; yede(n), 
ieden iptpl. 2/44, 19/13, 60 [OE 
ge-eode y pt. of ge-gdn]. 
yef. JV* 3ef; 3iue(n). 
yeft 1 , gift 8/249 t cf - OR gift]. 
yefp, yeue(n); yeld; yete; yf. See 
3iue(n); geld; 3et(e); 3ef. 
yfed 3 ptp.y reared, brought up 
31/18 [OE fedan A], 
yfere; yhernes. See ifere; 3ier- 
nen. 


yknowe 3 , to recognize 7/107 [OE 
ge end wan 7]. 

ylde 1 , protection 20/96 [OE bjldo]. 
ylere 3 , to learn 8/12 [OE gel&ran 

A], 

ylong 2 , dependent 30/21 [OE 
ge Icing]. 

ymston 1 , gem 20/153, 178; -e pi. 

20/175 [OE gimstan ]. 
yn 1 , dwelling 4/30 [OE innj. 
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ynow; yo; yome. See inoh; heo; 
3 e me. 

yorne 3 />//>., travelled 7/42 [OE^- 
urnen, from -iernan 3]. 
you. See 3c. 

youjje 1 , youth 8/263 [OE geogop]. 


ys; ys; yu; yuel(e); yung(e); 
yure, yw; ywis. See he; is; 3c; 
uvel(e); 3unge; 3c; iwis. 
ywyuef) 3 3 pr., marries 14/75 [OE 

ge wifi an B], 

ywraht. See wurche. 


Addenda to Glossary 

bihalfues, bihalues 7 , beside 6/69, bihalue 3 , to surround 8/207. 
67 [OE beh{e)alfe + adverbial bihalues 4 , near by 6/153. 
-es]. 
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Aaron, 19/39. 

Abraham, 16/39. 

Absalon, Absolom 20/83. 

Adam(e), Adam 13/70,16/4, 36/14; 
~es g. 16/15, 17, 49- 

Aildelm, St. Aldhelm, bp. of Sher¬ 
borne 705-9, scholar and poet, 
1/12. 

^Elfeih, St. Alphege, abp. of Can¬ 
terbury 1005, martyred 1012, 

1/14. 

jElfric, abbot of Eynsham, trans¬ 
lator and homilist, i/6n. 

iElienore, Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
wife of Henry II, 6/22. 

iE]>elwold, St. Athelwold, bp. of 
Winchester 963-84, and one of 
the leaders in the monastic 
revival, 1/13. 

Aldan, St. Aidan, bp. of Lindis- 
farne 635-51, 1/13. 

Ailmer, 12/271. 

Albin, Albinus 6/ 17m 

Alcestre, Alcester, Warw. 5 

Alemaigne, Alemayne, Germany 
9/2, etc. 

Aldewingle, Aldwinkle, North- 
ants. 2/73. 

Alexander, bp. of Lincoln 1123-48, 
2/8n. 

Alisaundre, Alisaundur, Alexan¬ 
der the Great 13/43, 22/5. 

Alquin, Alcuin, d. 804, i/6n. 

Alured, Alfred the Great 871-99, 

14/17, 25, etc. 

Alurich, Adfric 14/70. 

Amadas(e), 20/670, 22/20. 

Anglen£/>/., of the Angles 6/245. 

Aniow, Anjou 3/3. 

Aquitaine, 3/2. 

Argante, 6/226. 

Arthour, Ar< 3 ur, King Arthur 6/36, 
22/9, etc. 


Aualun, Avalon 6/142, 225, 239. 

Aubemarle, Albemarle 3/30. 

Auelok, Havelok 8/166. 

Austin, St. Augustine, abp. of 
Canterbury 597-604, 6/18. 

Bassingboume, Bassingbourn, 
Cambs. 5/52. 

Baudewine de Wake, 5/97. 

Bedlehem, Bethlehem 13/173. 

Beoferlai, Beverley, ERY. 1/11. 

Biem, St. Birinus, bp. of Dor¬ 
chester 634-50, 1 /13. 

Blauncheflur, 9/10, etc. 

Boneface, Boniface, abp. of Can- 
terbury 1245-70, 3/25. 

Breotene, Britain i/i. 

Brut, Brutus njjn. 

Bruttes, -en pl. t Britons 6/69, 206, 
etc. 

Bruttisc, British 6/148. 

Cadores^., of Cador 6/216, 220. 

Cai, one of Arthur’s knights 22/13. 

Calibeome, Arthur’s sword 6/141. 

Camelford(e), Camelford, Corn¬ 
wall 6/187, 188. 

Cantoreburi, Canterbury, Kent 

1/14. 

Cesar, Julius Caesar 20/70. 

Cham, Ham 6/12. 

Chauntecler, name of a cock 12/37, 
46. 

Childric, Childeric 6/116. 

Charles, the emperor Charle¬ 
magne, d. 814, 22/15. 

Clariz, 9/152, 170. 

Colgrim, 6/63, 66, etc.; -es£. 6/88. 

Comwaile, -wale, Cornwall 6/183, 
216. 

Constantin, Costaentin, Constan¬ 
tine, son of Cador, 6/217, 22 °* 


3 3 1 
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Costantines g. y of the emperor 
Constantine, d. 337, 13/115. 
Cotingham, Cottingham, North- 
ants. 2/72. 

Crist, Christ 7/90, 8/16, etc., 

Criste 12/159, 18/58, Christ 

2/56; -es g. 12/193, 15/13, etc. 
Cupbert, St. Cuthbert, bp. of 
Lindisfarne 685-7, x/xx. 

Daris, 9/173. 

Daui 5 (e), David 16/40, 17/68. 
Dorsete, Dorset 10/175. 

Douere, Dover, Kent 4/40. 

Douse, 3i/3on. 

Dunholme, Durham 1/11. 
Dunston, St. Dunstan, abp. of 
Canterbury 960-88, 1/14. 

Ealured, Alfred the Great, 871-99, 

14/9- 

Ebrewisse, Hebrew 21/64. 

Ector, Hector of Troy 20/69. 
Edward, Edward I 1272-1307, 
4/43, Sir(e) Edward 4/38, 5/28; 
~ es g- 5/37* 

Egipte, Egypt 21/22, 66. 

Egwin, Ecgwine, bp. of the 
Hwicce 693-717, 1/12. 

Engle, the English 6/7; Englene 
£/>/• 14/10, 11. 

Engelond, England 4/25, 5/1, 

Englalande2/6,Engleneloande 
3/1, 29, 35, Englenelond(e) 6/9, 
14/12,17, Englond 8/52, Engle- 
londe 14/24, Engelonde 20/101. 
Englisc, English 1/9, 15, Englise 
1/3, Engliss 5 /7, Englisca 6/16, 
Ennglissh(e) 15/7, 10, etc. 
Eouerwic, York 6/107, II2 * 
Ernleje, Areley Kings, Worcs. 6/3. 
Estun, Easton Mauduit, Northants. 
2/72. 

Euesham, Evesham, Worcs. 5/20, 
80, 85. 

Eugenie, Pope Eugenius III 114 5 — 

5 3. 2 / 6 7- 
Exodus, 1/8. 
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Faraones g. y of Pharaoh 21/85. 
Floriz, 9/35, etc. 

Frankys, French 22/24. 

French, Frenchis, Frenss, French 
5/3, 6, 6/20. 

Genesis, 1/8. 

Gileberd of Eisnesfelde, Gilbert 
of Elsfield 5/68. 

Gloucetre, Glowchestre, Glouce- 
ster 3/28, 5/41. 

Godrich 8/107. 

Goldeborw, 8/260. 

Goswhit, Arthur’s helmet 6/146. 
Grece, Greece 22/5. 

Guldeuorde, Guildford, Surrey 
10 lint. 1. 

Gwy de Mountfort, Guy de 
Montfort, d. 1291, 5/96. 

Hauelok, 8/5, etc. 

Heleyne, Helen of Troy 20 65. 
Helwis, 38/37. 

Hengelond, England 8/106. 

Henri, Henry I 1100-35, 2/4. 
Henri, Henry III 1216-72, 3/1, 
20/82, 101. 

Henri, Henry de Montfort 5/46, 

63. 

Henri de Hastinges, first Baron 
Hastings, < 7 . 1268, 5/98. 

Henries g. y of Henry II 1154-89, 
6/23. 

Heoueshame, Evesham, Worcs. 
1/12. 

Hereford(e), Hereford 5/12, 14. 
Herodes^., of Herod 11/53. 
Hyrtlingberi, Irthlingborough, 
Northants. 2/73. 

Horn, 7/9, etc. 

Hubert, 31 /3 7. 

Hue de Bigot, Hugh Bigod, 
justiciar 1258-60, d. 1266, 4/34* 
Hue pe Despencer, Hugh Dis¬ 
pencer, justiciar 1260-1 and 
1263-5, k. 1265, 5/64. 

Hugo of Walteruile, Hugh de 
Waterville 2/72m 
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Huntendoneschire, Huntingdon¬ 
shire 3/4. 

Hurtford, Hertford 3/28. 

Iacob, Jacob 21/4, 53. 
lames of Aldithele, James of 
Audley, d. 1272, 3/32. 

Japhet, 6/12. 

Ideyne, Idoine 20/670. 

Ieremie, Jeremiah 17/124. 
Ierusalem, Jerusalem 21/47. 

Iesu, Jesus 13/143, * 7 />° 5 , 

Iesu Crist 5/81, 8/275, etc. 
Ingland, England 22/8. 

Inglis, English 22/24. 

Johan, John of Guildford 10 lint. 1. 
Iohan Geffrees sune, John fitz- 
Geoffrey, d. 1258, 3/31. 

Iohan of Beoferlai, St. John of 
Beverley, abp. of York 705-21, 
1/11. 

Iohan of Plesseiz, John of 
Plessis, earl of Warwick, d. 1263, 
3 / 30 - 

Ion de Sein Ion, of Stanton St. 

John, Oxon., k. 1265, 5/67. 

Ion de Vescy, baron of Alnwick, 
d. 1289, 5/97. 

Ion Diue, 5 /G'j. 

Ion le Fizlon, Sir John fitzjohn 
3 / 95 - 

Ioneck, Yonec 22/190. 

Iosep, Joseph 21/40, 41, etc.; -pes 
& 2 1 / 44 - 

Irelonde, Ireland 3/35. 
ludeus, Jews 2/79. 

Iuly Cesar, Julius Caesar 22/4. 

Kanterburi, Canterbury, Kent 
3/26. 

Kemeseie, Kempsey, Worcs. 5/19. 
Keningwurpe, Kenilworth, Warw. 

5 /i 5 , 113- 

Krist, Christ 8/17, 22, etc. 

La3amon, 6/1, 14, 24, 29. 

Latin(e), Latin 6/17, 22/24. 
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Laweman, Layamon 6/0 1, o 24, 
o 29. 

Leirchestre, Leicester 3/27. 
Leonard, St. Leonard 38/70. 
LeouenaSes g . 9 of Leofnop, father 
of Lasamon, 6/2. 

Leucais g . 9 of Leofeca, father of 
La3amon 6/0, 2. 

Leuiticus, Leviticus 1/8. 

Lewes, Sussex 5/55. 

Lincol, Lyncolne, Lincoln 2/8, 
30/17. 

Lyndeseye, the northern of the 
three ‘Parts* of Lines.; scarcely 
Lindsey, Suffolk, which was 
L* lies eye in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, 30/17. 

Lounde, Lound 30/17n. 
Loweman, La3amon 6/0 14. 
Lundene, London 3/23. 

Malkyn, diminutive of Mary 3 8 /47. 
Malmesburi, Malmesbury, Wilts. 

I / I 3 - 

Marie, the Virgin Mary 13/176. 
Martin, Martin of Bee, abbot of 
Peterborough, 2/59. 

Maud pe Mortimer, Matilda de 
Braose, wife of Roger de Mor¬ 
timer, sixth Baron of Wigmore, 

5 / 77 - 

Merlin, Maerlin, Merlin 6/236, 
243. 

Modred, 6/184, ctc - 
Moyses, Moses 19/39. 

Nichole, Nicholas of Guildford 
10/168, 200. 

Nicole de Segraue, first baron 
Segravc, d. 1295, 5/98, 99. 

Noe, Noah 6/12; Noees g. 21/2, 
13,16. 

Norhamptoun, Northampton 

30/17- 

Normandi, Normandy 2/1, 3/2; 

-esg. j / i . 

Normans />/., 5/2. 

Northfolke, Norfolk 3/28. 
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Noruuic, Norwich, Norfolk 2/79. 

Nubie, Nubia 9/27. 

Numerus, Numbers 1/8. 

Oswald, St. Oswald, bp. of Wor¬ 
cester 961-92, abp. of York 
972-992, 1/12. 

Oxeneford, Oxford 2/7. 

Paradiis, Paradis, Paradise 12/140, 
20/166. 

Paris, Paris of Troy 20/65. 

Paulin, St. Paulinus, abp. of York 
625-33, bp. of Rochester 633-44, 

.1/14. 

Piers, son of Peter de Montfort 
5/99- 

Peris de Mountfort, Peter de 
Montfort 5/65, 100, Perres of 
Muntfort 3/31. 

Perres of Sauueye, Peter of Savoy, 
earl of Richmond, d. 1268, 3/29. 

Pharaones g., of Pharaoh 21/70. 

Porteshom, -ham, Portisham, 
Dorset 10/174, 213. 

Pridwen, Arthur’s shield 6/148. 

Rachel, 21/53. 

Radestone, Redstone, Worcs. 6/5. 

Rauf Basset, baron of Drayton, 
k . 1265, 5/66. 

Rauland, Roland, one of Charle¬ 
magne’s paladins, 22/15. 

Reneuard, Reynard the Fox in the 
Beast Epic 12/133. 

Richard, earl of Cornwall, King 
of the Romans, d. 1272, 4/6, 8, 
etc. 

Richard of Clare, seventh earl of 
Gloucester, d. 1262, 3/27. 

Richard of Grey, second baron 
Grey of Codnor 3/31. 

Rymenild, 7/1, 43, 88, 91. 

Ripum, Ripon, WRY. 1/11. 

Roberd, Robert of Gloucester 5 

Roberd, Robert de Montfort 5/100. 

Rofecsestre, Rochester, Kent 1/14* 
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Roger, bp. of Salisbury 1107-39 
2/?n. 

Roger, the Chancellor, son of prec., 
2/8n. 

Roger Bigod, fourth earl of 
Norfolk, d. 1270, 3/28. 

Roger of Mortemer, sixth baron of 
Wigmore, d. 1282, 3/32. 
Rogingham, Rockingham, North- 
ants, 2/71. 

Rome, 2/66, 8/64, 10/112. 

Ron, Arthur’s spear 6/151. 

Ruben, Reuben 21/47. 

Sasxisce, Saxon 6/76, 90, etc. 
Saexlonde, country of the Old 
Saxons 6/71. 

Salomon, Solomon 14/94, 17/43, 

20/114. 

San Dinis, St. Denis 38/380. 

Sanct Willelm, St. William of 
Norwich 2/86. 

Sanctus Beda, St. Bede, ^.735,1/1, 
Seint Beda 6/16. 

Sannt Awwstin, St. Augustine, bp. 
of Hippo 395-430, one of the 
Latin Fathers, 15/5. 

Sant Jhon, Jone, St. John 38/13, 

27 \ 

Sarazins p/., Saracens 22/16. 
Saunsum, Samson 13/139. 

Saxes />/., Saxons 6/96. 

Scotlonde, Scotland 10/180. 

Scottes pi., Scots 6/181. 

Seint Gyle, St. Giles 7/73. 

Seinte Marie, the Virgin Mary 

I9/44- 

Sem, Shem 6/12. 

Sereberi, Salisbury, Wilts. 2/8. 
Seuame-stape, banks of the 
Severn 6/4. 

Seuorde, Seaford, Sussex 14/m. 
Sexes //., Saxons 6/98. 

Sexlonde, land of the Old Saxons 
6/92. 

Sigrim, Isengrim the Wolf in the 
Beast Epic 12/128. 

Symeon, Simeon 36/12. 
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Simon of Muntfort, Simond de 
Mo(u)ntfort, Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of Leicester, k . 1265, 
3/26, 4/28, 33, etc.. Sir Simond 
5/12, 36, Sir Simon pc olde 
5/18; Simondes g. 5/96. 

Sir Simon(d) pc 3onge, Simon de 
Montfort, son of prec., d. 1271, 

5/24, 35, i°9- 
Spaygne, Spain 9/131. 

Stanewig, Stanwick, Northants. 
2/73- 


Stephne, Stephen 1135-54, 2/1, 6, 
37;-es^. 2/78. 

Swipjmn, St. Swithin, bp. of 
Winchester 852-62, 1/13. 


Tambre, Tanbre, the River Tamar 
6/186, 192, 198. 

Teuskesburi, Tewkesbury, Glos. 

5/104. 

Tristram, Tristrem, Tristram 
20/68, 22/17. 

Troy, 22/5. 

Vnfrai de Boun, Humphrey de 
Bohun, second earl of Hereford 
and first earl of Essex, d . 1274, 
5/95. 

Vaeres^., of Uther 6/145, 224. 
Vtronomius, Deuteronomy i/8n. 

Wace 6/2in. 

Walingford, Berks. 4/10. 

Walis, Wales 5/13. 

Wallterr, Walter, brother of Orrm, 

15/1. 

Walter of Cantelow, Water of 
Wurcetre, Walter of Cantelupe, 


bp. of Worcester 1237-66, 3/26, 

5/32. 

Walteruile, Hugo. 

Warewik, Warwick 3/31. 

Waryn, Warynne, John de 
Warenne, earl of Surrey, d. 1 304, 
4/24, 29. 

Warin of Bassingboume, 5/52. 
Water of Wurcetre. See Walter of 
Cantelow. 

Wawain, Wawan, Gawain 13/88, 
22/13. 

Welsse, Welsh 5/102. 

Westnesse, 7/82. 

Wygar, Arthur’s mail-coat 6/139. 
Wigemor, Wigmore, Hereford¬ 
shire, 5/76. 

Wilfrid of Ripum, St. Wilfrid of 
Northumbria, held several sees 
between 664 and his death in 
709, 1/11. 

Wiliam de Verous, 5/66. 

Wiliam Mautrauers, 5/72. 

Wiliam Trossel, 5/68. 

Willelm Malduit, 2/71. 

Willelm of Fort, earl of Albe¬ 
marle, d. 1260, 3/30. 

Wincaestre, Winchester, Hants. 
1/13. 

Wyndesore, Windsor, Berks. 4/12, 
17, etc. 

Wircetre, Wireceastre, Wireches- 
tre, Wurcetre, Worcester 1/12, 

3/26, 5/19, 32. 

Witeje, Widia 6/139m 

Ydoine, Idoine 22/20. 

Yrloande, Ireland 3/2. 
Ysambrase, Isumbras 22/190. 
Yseude, Ysote, Iseult 20/68, 22/17. 
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